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PREFACE. 



This book is based, by arrangement with the author and the 

original publishers, upon the " Public School Grammar," by Dr. 
A. L. Meissner, o£ Queen's College, Belfast (1885), which has 
attained great popularity in the United Kingdom. 

In the present book the material thus furnished has been 
freely used and, where occasion seemed to require, freely modi- 
fied The changed title will, to a great extent, explain the scope 
of such modifications. The term "Public School Grammar" 
would seem to restrict the original design to purely elementary 
work. In this edition the attempt has been made to carry for- 
ward the same method so as to include not only ordinary schools, 
but high schools and colleges — in a word, to prepare a book 
which should meet the wants of students of every g^ade — up to 
the point where the demand arises for the higher study of his- 
torical and scientific grammar. This higher study, let it be 
said at once, is not included in the scope of the present work. 

In carrying out this design there has been on the one hand 
much condensation, and on the other much expansion, of the 
original material. The changes in Parts I. and 11. have been 
both in detail and in arrangement ; yet the subject-matter re- 
mains essentially the same. The Syntax (Part III.) has been 
almost wholly rewritten, upon a scale more comprehensive than 
that of the original work, to meet the more enlarged scope of 
the present edition. Just what should be here included, and 
what omitted, is a point on which perhaps no two would agree. 
The editor, guided by bis own experience, has sought to in- 
m r- I 
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elude all that might be important- for the student, and nothing 
more. A comprehensive chapter on the Order of Words, a 
brief summary of the Relation of German to English, an alpha- 
betical list of Strong and Irregular Verbs, and Vocabularies, 
covering all the exercises, have also been added. 

The Exercises have undergone considerable change. After 
Part I. those from German to English are omitted, on the 
ground that the student should then be reading an independent 
text; but those from English to German have been enlarged 
throughout — not, of course, with the intention that the whole 
exercise shall be used in every case, but with a view to selec- 
tion, review, etc. The exercises on the Formation of Words, 
which constitute a unique feature of the original work, will, 
it is believed, be especially acceptable to teachers. On the 
other hand the ©(Jtec^iibungen and g^rogen have been omitted 
entirely, on the ground that such materials can be found in 
any text the class may be reading, by any teacher or students 
capable of conducting such exercises ; and the space has been 
used for purposes deemed more important. It is hoped that 
the occasional suggestions to teachers will be pardoned, even 
when not needed or followed ; and, more especially, that the 
■ large use made of parallels and contrasts from English grammar 
wiU be acceptable to those who, like the editor, have found 
that, with most students, one of the chief obstacles to progress 
in German is the want of a sound knowledge of English. 

In the preparation of this edition, the editor has availed him- 
self of the usual well-known German sources. Outside of these 
he acknowledges with pleasure that obligation to Whitney's and 
Brandt's German Grammars which no American scholar could 
deny. Many helpful examples have been taken from Tiarks' 
German Grammar. 

The personal obligations of the editor are larger than he 
could briefly express. Many scholars have kindly aided with 
valuable suggestions. Where so majiy deserve mention it i» 
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PREFACE. V 

difficult to discriminate ; but special aclcnowiedgment is due to 
Prof. Van der Smissen, of Toronto ; Prof. Sheldon, of Harvard ; 
Prof. Primer, of the College of Charleston ; Prof. Super, of 
Dicltinson College ; and particularly to Prof. Fay, of Tufts Col- 
lege, and Prof. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, 
who hav€ read the entire proofs with painstaking and helpful 
care. Dr. Meissner's own cordial sympathy has also been felt 
at all times as a grateful encouragement. 

For himself, the editor may say, In conclusion, that the labor 
of this edition has been hardly less — in some directions, indeed, 
greater — than would have been required for an original work; 
and it has been performed in the midst of constantly engrossing 
occupation. For this he asks no indulgence, but only that the 
book be judged with reference to its avowed purpose : not as a 
scientific or exhaustive exposition of the German language, but 
as a working grammar, based on the experience of the class- 
room, and aiming to present, in simple form and within 
moderate limits, what is necessary for the use of pupils and 
teachers in the ordinary school and college study of German. 
If it fulfil this modest design, there will be ample room for its 
usefulness. 

South Carolina College, August 15, 1887. 



Note, — The method of using the book will vaiy, o£ course, with the plan 
of instruction and the views of individual teachers. For ordinary purposes, 
however, the editor would suggest that Pari I. should be first gone through, 
with the exercises from German to English only, and that all translation 
from English to German be deferred until the review is begun, and the scu- 
dent is prepared to read an independent t?xCj and, generally, that 'his inde 
pendent reading should be begun as early as possible, according to the grade 
of different classes of pupils. This first study and the review, with Ihff 
reverse exercises, of Part I., will conslitule ^Izxt first yiar't lourse in German, 
aufficiently complete in itself, for younger pupils. 
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In preparing this revised edition, I have carefully taken into 
account all the suggestions kindly contributed by others, as well 
as those found in my own teaching. At various points important 
corrections and additions have been made — especially an Appen- 
dix on the Declension of Nouns and on Prepositions — ■ and no 
pains have been spared to make the book pennanendy worthy of 
the favor with which it has been received. With regard to some 
features, already in part indicated in the first preface, I beg leave 
now to add : 

I. While the book is not intended expressly for the oral or "natural" 
method, yet its Exercises may be equally so used, and like exercises may be 
indefinitely extended frcm the same materials. 

I. Un the other hand it is not implied that all the Exercises shall be 
used with all pupils. Range was left, purposely, for subdivision, selection 
and review, according to the wants of classes. I should not need to add, 
that the Exercises are intended not for literature, but purely for the :ippli- 
cation of the Erammatical forms. 

3- Likewise the Paradigms are, for convenience, given entire, without 
implying, however, that they must needs be so learned at once — or, indeed, 
at all. Of this — as of all the details of method — each teacher will be his 
own best judge. 

A- I beg leave to repeat and etnphasiie the suggestions made in the Note 
to the first preface, both as to the Exercises and as to the early use of on 
independent teit. It was with the latter view that all reading exercises, 
outside of the grammar lessons, were omitted. By a judicious selection of 
leading topics, the way rnay be prepared for such reading in from twelve to 
twenty lessons, according to the grade of the pupils, 

5, I desire especially to ask the attention of teachers to the reasons 
given, in the introduction to the Vocabulary, for not giving the inflections (in 
aiTommaftVa/ vocabulary) where Iheae are perfectly tegular, and for not 
repeating the conjugation of the strong verbs in the Alphabetical List. This 
method is founded upon long experience, and I am happy to say has gained 
the suffrage of some able teachers to whom it was new. I only ask for it a 
fait trial. 

6. After carefully weighing the able — and to some extent just — criti- 
cisms that have been made upon the chapter on the Relation of German to 
English (XLV.), I cannot secure my consent to any change in the plan o! 
that chapter, which ""*'* -"*' — '"'' " — '""' — *■■ ■"" '--" '^--'--^ _*._z..-.._ =. ^.-i. 

ie rtcogniie and Ttm .. 

the preserrt plan — amended 

Finally, to all friends who have helped me in the revision, hearty 
thanks— especially to Prof. Hugo Schilling, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, to whose learned and careful review in the Modem language 
Notes I am indebted for many valuable suggestions. 
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PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND ACCIDENCE. 



ALPHABET. 

I. The Gennan alphabet consists, like the English, of 
twenty-six letters. 

(a) The type In which German books are usually printed is a 
variety of the Roman alphabet, and is that forai of it which was 
used by the earlier printers throughout Europe. The Roman char- 
acter, called in Germany the "Ladn," is used in scientific works, 
and is gradually, though slowly, superseding the old "black-letter,"* 



GERMAN LETTERS. 


ROMAN LETTERS. 


GERMAN NAMES. 


«, « 


A, a 


aL 


S/t 


B, b 


bay. 


€,< 


C, c 


tsay. 


S, > 


D, d 


day. 


g, e 


E, e 


ay. 


5.f 


F,f 


'f- 


®,B 


G.g 


gay. 


§,» 


H, h 


hah. 


3.i 


I, i 


ee. ' 


3.i 


J.J 


yoc. 



* In like manner the Latin script (our ordinary English handwriting) is 
coming into moie general use, and is universally understood In Germany. 
It may be left to the discretion of the teacher, to allow this to be HSed in 
German exercises or to require the Gennan script — at any rate until thr 
student has acquired some familiarity with the piinted language. A copy lA 
the German script, with reading exercises, is given at the end of the book. 
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K,k 


kak. 


L, I 


ell. 


M, m 


emm. 


N, n 


enn. 


0,0 


oh. 


P,P 


pay. 


Q.q 


kca. 


R, r 


err. 


S,s 


ess. 


T, t 


tay. 


U, u 


00. 


V, V 


fow. 


W, w 


vay. 


X, X 


ix. 


Y.y 


ipsilon. 


Z, z 


tset. 


i is used only a 


t the end of a word ot 



S, I 
9R, HI 
%* 

&• 
%* 

%,i 
U, « 
S, t 

as, til 
«.r 
%^ 
&.\ 

The so-called "round" 
of a syllable. 

2. (fl) Besides the simple letters, the following modified 
vowel^ are used : 

%t or % a Oe or i&, 6 Uc or ft, tt 

ib") and the diphthongs : 

Sli, ai , @t, ei @u, eu Su, ou Steu or ^u, au 
(c) and the following consonantal compounds — digraphs 
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PRONUNCIATION. 3 

PEONXTNOIATION. 
Vowels. 

3. The vowels are either short or long. 

(a) A vowel followed by a double consonant is short : 
^atte, fteHen, [oHen. 

(b'y A vowel is usually short before two consonants, 
but a long root-sound is retained before affixes. As : baU), 
©lib, biint (short) ; but : lob^te, %&o,'^, Sa64at (long). 

(/) A double vowel is long, with the same sound as 
the simple long vowel, as, ^aar, Seet, 58oot. 

{d) A vowel followed by i) in the same syllable is long; 
as, SlJin, \efyc, H)m, ©ol)n. (See also tf), § 42.) 

4. 91, Q, is pronounced like a '\\i father. Long a: Qttb, 
naljm, 9lat. Short a : gaU, fann, rannte. 

Note. — a has always this broad sound ; other sounds, as in English lua, 
hate, etc., arc (o be carefully avoided. 

5. (S, e, when long, sounds like English ey in they, or 
long a in kale; as, gelft, SlJe^l, fcljt, §eer, and in the first 
syllable of beten, geben, jeber. When short, it sounds like 
our short e in set ; as, benn, IjeQ, ]cf)neQ, and in the first 
syllable of ftetlen, fetten, rennen. 

In unaccented final syllables it has the obscure sound 
as in over — nearly the sound of u in but ; as in the last 
syllable of tobte, lobten, SRattofe, 9)iattofen. 

Note, — Be careful here, and especially in final e, to avoid the sound of 
t in stt ; also not to make final t silent, as in English lobi. 

6. %, \, long, has the sound of i in machine, or ee in 
seen; as, mir, bit, t^m, %%t\. Short i sounds like i vaptn; 
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4 MODIFIED VOWELS. 

as, &ift, i[t, [igen. The long sound of t is, however, generally 
represented by the combination ie ; as, bie, Siebe, ©ieb. 3 
is never doubled. 

7. D, 0, long, sounds like our o in hold: 9Roo3, too^I, 
lofeit. Short, nearly like o in off; as, @ott, fott, gto^en. 
Never the sound of o in hop, do, done, etc. 

8. U, u, long, has the sound of 00 in boot: gut, Uljr. 
Short, has the sound of 00 in good: §unb, fummen. Never 
the sound of our w in but, muse, etc. U is never doubled. 

9. ^, t), is found only in a few foreign words and has 
the same sound as t. But some prefer the sound of fi 
(§ 13.) Ex., S^ronn, Itjrift^. 

Modjfled Vowels. 

10. The vowels a, 0, u, and the diphthong qu, are modi- 
fied, that is, they are changed into a, iJ, ii, flu, respectively. 
This change was produced originally by an i sound in the 
following syllable, which now often appears as e. For 
instance: §anb, ^finbe; ©o^n, @6^ne; gefunb, gefitnbet; 
§ait3, §Qufer. 

{a) This vowel modification, known as Umlaut, is a most 
important process in German inflection and derivation, as 
will appear hereafter. 

{&) It was customary to express the modification of the vowel by 
a small e, printed in the case of capitals after, and in the case of 
small letters above, the original vowel. The small e was gradually 
reduced to a couple of strokes or dots over the small letters, and 
finally also over the capitals. According to the modem official 
spelling, only this latter mode is to be used for indicating the 
modified vowel. 

11. %t, S, ti, long, is between a in kale and a in hare; 
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DIPHTHOKCtS. 5 

©ftgc, ptfigen, ma'^en. Short fi like the English e in set: 
tjfitte, Satfet, aWanner. 

12. De, D, 6, sounds like the French eu in feu, fieu; 
but the sound cannot be exactly represented in English. 
Place the tongue as if to sound a in/ate; round the lips 
as if to sound o in sff. Long in : ©8^ne, ©trfime, ft^Cn. 
Short in : fflnnen, Bffnen, 6rtet. 

The English souods in iurn, burnt, are perhaps the nearest equivalents 
for long and short B. 

13. lie, Vl, u, sounds like the French u in du,plus. This 
sound also cannot be represented in English. Place the 
tongue as if to sound ee in see ; round the lips as if to 
sound » in rule. Long in : §ute, ©cottier, U6el. Short in : 
§Iitte, fiiaen, fflflrfte. 

14. %m, %x, au, sounds like the English oi in oil, and is 
always long : trfiumen, Stouter, Sfiume. 

15. The modified vowels are never doubled; hence sub- 
stantives which have a double vowel in the singular are 
spelled with only one vowel, when modified by the ending 
of the plural, or by a derivative suffix ; ©aal, ©die ; §aar, 
^firi^en. 

Note. — It is important to remember that only a, 0, U, ail, are capable 
of this modification (Umlaut). 

DiphthoDgs. 

16. The diphthong flu has been classed with the modi- 
fied vowels. 

The digraph ie is not properly a diphthong, and only represents 
the long sound of i (§ 6). When occurring in unaccented final 
syllables, in a few foreign words, i before % sounds like y \ as, 
©Jianien, Sinie (as ^ in linear). 
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6 CONSONANTS. 

17. 9[i, ax, is pronounced like at in aisU : SRai, ©atte, ^out. 

18. @i, ei, is pronounced like at : Sglei, fein, ^eitetfeit 
The old forms aQ, e^, are now rarely used. 

19. 2tu, au, is pronounced like the English ou in found: 
^u8, laufen, '^etauS. 

20. @u, eu, is pronounced like &a, that is, like English ^i 
'n oiL- Xxiiume, ©Sule, fauft; @ute, ^euten, trai. 

All diphthongs are long. 

EXERCISE IN VOWEL PRONUNCIATION. 

(Ceniitaanti as in English}^ 

I. MonesyaabUs. 9,v., 3trt, 3tft, 9ta(t, feil, nuH, 9left, gott, 
5Iu|, Slatt, Oft, Suft, D^t, U^r, i^m, bife, biinn, Cl, tief, birf, 
tiett, na^, Sfla^I, bumm, lann, braun, frri, fliee, 3iet, ®[aS, treu, 
aua, muj, lief, trini, 3^tunl, SooS, toS, baar, item, toU, taum, 
§ain, ®g, §eu, §ut, mit, Stud, me^r, ber, bie, baS, ben, benn. 

3, Ifl/^ accent on first syllable. (Snbe, a&et, alter, tufen, baben, 
©abet, Dijfer, Dfen, Ofen, unlet, ilbet, §atte, 3Kutter, aUttttet, 
JSHe, bauen, SBdume, ®fel, eJTen, Siebe, lieben, (Siet, ubel, ^eDet, 
^eae, ^uDe, aJt^rtc, giebel, iibe, aufeet, guteS, bittet, ^Stte, SJline, 
i^nen, S^tiHe, ^eitet, §aite, ^bten, JgSf e, fteum, geben, mcine, t^ft, euet. 

Notb;. — These exercises should be continued a.C will by the teacher, 
until the sounds of the vowels and diphthongs aie perfectly familiar. At 
present only examples should be used which present no difficulty in conso- 
nants or in accentuation. Let (he most difficult sounds (as t, ^) receive 

Coasonanta. 

Only those sounds will be given which depart from the 
usual English pronunciation. 

21. 93, ■& ; ®, b, at the end of a word, or of a syllable 
preceding a consonant, terminate in the sounds of /, /, 
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CONSONANTS. 7 

respectively ; as, a6, (Stab, geI6, abge&en, flet)o6t ; mtib, ?tb«ib, 
Stnbletn (as if abp, milbt, etc.). 

22. S, c, which occurs as a simple consonant only in 
foreign words, is pronounced like ts (German j), before 
the vowels e, i, 5, or 5, 6; as, Sfifar, cebern, S^pru^, tprocefe 
(or ^rojefe). Elsewhere like i: : as, Sati), Sobej, Sultur'. 

23. ®, g, initial, and always when doubled, is pronounced 
like ^ in ^£7,^^/; as, geben, gesgen, ^^ogge. But at the end 
of a word or syllable, or before another consonant, some 
authorities give an aspirate sound (like rf|, §33); others allow 
this sound only in final -ig, retaining elsewhere the initial 

' g sound; others give the final g a sound like gf (§ 21). 
There is great diversity of usage. 

(a) When an inflection is added to a final g, some retain 
the aspirate sound ; but other authorities give the initial g 
sound. Let the examples be carefully practiced with the 
teacher; as, ZoQ, SSatg, flKagb, bog, Srug, Srieg, SBnig-, 
^ge, Balgeit, 63ge, StQge, ^ege, ^iinige. 

(*) Both g and t are fully heard before n ; as, @nabe, fflnobe. 

24* §. % is aspirated like the English A at the beginning 
of a word or a syllable ; as, ^mmer, §olj, meifter£)Qft, gaul= 
^eit, ge^oifam. Following a vowel in the same syllable, it 
marks a long vowel, but is not heard : ^ii^e, fe^en, ^aijf, 

25. 3, i, sounds like> (consonant) in^c«/ as, \a, jeber. 

26. 5H, t, must be pronounced distinctly with the tongue, 
especially when preceding another consonant : Sfab, 5Wuttet, 
©art, ®cburt 

Note. — Be caieful not to change the-TOwel sounds before r, as in 
English ier, Hrdfjur, etc. As : \fS, $ti:l, %ax\. — each vowel dearly sounded. 

D,s,i,7ertbyGt)l)'^lc 
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a?. ©, f, 8, has the sharp or hissing sound only when 
final, doubled, or preceding a consonant ; as, ^quS, bieS, 
effcn, SRoft. Elsewhere it has nearly the sound of z in zeal, 
or s in desire ; as, ©onne, ^ofe, Sefen, ^ufer, ®Iafct, biefe§. 

28. ©, f, initial, before )] or t, is by the best authorities 
pronounced with a sound nearly like sh (German fi^) ; 
as, fprtiigen, ©pule; ftel)en, ©tall. 

29. SS, B. occurs in German words mostly at the begin- 
ning and is there pronounced like the English f : SJcitet, 
bott, Diet. In foreign words, or following a vowel, it is 
pronounced like the English v: 5SenuS, SRotembet, biBi= 
biren, ©HoDe; but final, always like/: bta», relatiD. 

30. SB, tt), is pronounced like the English v; except 
after consonants, especially fcf) and j, when it has a sound 
intermediate between English v and w : iDoHen, SBerf, tDtt§ ; 
jtDtf^en, glDei, ©cEtloamm, ©tfihjefter. 

31. 3i, J, has the sound of ks, even in the beginning 
of a word: Snij, Stjt, ^cje, SetjeS, iEenopfjon. 

33. Q, i, always has the sound of ts: ju, aiefjen, ^erjog, 
^etjen, ^olj. 

Consonantal Xtigraplis and Tri^aphB> 

33. S^, d|, is a guttural aspirate, which has two diffe- 
rent sounds. It has a harsher, more guttural sound, when 
preceded by the vowels a, 0, u or the diphthong aujand 
a softer, more palatal sound, when preceded by any other 
vowels or diphthong, or by the liquids t, m, n, r. Examples 
of the rough guttural c^: ^aij, S,o^, Sui^, aud), loditer. 
Examples of the soft palatal 6) : i(^, reid), riei^en, ftec^en, 
Sii^f, manlier, Set^, guri^t. 

D,s,i,7ertbyGt)l)'^lc 
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(a) The aspirate sounds of g are similar, under like 
conditions ; but with much diversity of usage. (See § 23.) 

Note. — These guttural, or palatal, sounds of d| and g are highly charao 
teristic of Gennan, as their absence is eharacleilstic of English. Tbey mosl 
be carefully practiced. Especially care must be taken lo avoid, on the ona 
hand, the sibilant sound of sh (ii^), and, on the other, the closed sound of f. 
Thus: %!Dii|, not SSafi^ nor Sadt ; il^, not ifc^ nor il ; ftitd^t, not Atvft^c. 

34. c£|3 is pronounced like ks, when it forms part of the 
root of the word, as ; 3)fld)S, Sii(^§, guc^S, ©Qc^feS, 3u(I|fe§, 
Siicflfe. But when the 3 is inflectional, or belongs to the 
second part of a compound or derivative, or to another 
word, cEl has the aspirate pronunciation. For instance : 
bflS 5Dac^, gen. be§ SJqc^cS, contracted 3)ac^S ; buttf|=fii(^en ; 
$QU§=i^en ; 9?acf|=fid|t ; i(^'§ for i^ e3. 

35- d occurs only in the middle or at the end of a word 
and is simply a double k, shortening the preceding vowel : 
juriicC, 6uden, br^dfen, ffeden. 

36. ng has a nasal sound, as in the English sing, singer, 
never as m finger: jung, ftngen, ^ange, Witger. But in com- 
pounds, when belonging to distinct words, n and g will be 
pronounced separately ; as, Qn=9ceifen, etn=gef|en. 

37- ^' \'\< '^ * combination of the sounds p and f. 
Each must be heard, but with quick pronunciation to- 
gether : «Pferb, ipfcffer, ^fliig. 

38. ^I), )p% has the sound of /: ^^ifofot)t)ie, ^^ilipp. 

39. iDu, qu, is pronounced like ftp, with the intermediate 
sound of tt, as § 30 : DueKe, Ouat, Duortier. 

40. ®^, fd|, is pronounced like the English sk : @d|iflet, 
©c^fl^e, fd^tauben, gif^, rou|c^en. 
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41. I, pronounced ss, is written always instead of fS at 
the end of a word. When not final, g stands after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; the double ff after a short vowel 
(§ 3, a) ; but ft always before a consonant. This rule is im- 
portant in inflected and derivative forms. As (long): gufe, 
giifee; ^iefi, ^iefee; (short): glu^, gtiiffe; Iiaffcn. but ^ofete, 
Ija^lic^; (long changed to short): fliefeen, flijffe; (short to 
long) : effen, fifee, etc. 

Note. — In printing or writing German with Roman (English) letters, g 
is generally represented by ss, as Fuss, Fiisse; but ss is soDietimes used. 



42. %1), tt), has always the sound of I, never of /A. Initial 
G) is used to mark the long sound of a following vowel 
when not otherwise indicated ; as, %^at, t^un, %i)on. 

Note. — Otherwise, the use of t^ is now restricted to a few proper names 
and f ordgn words ; as, 6(Tt^, ^t^bct, X^ee (see p. 322). 

43. 5, pronounced ts, stands for jj after a short vowel ; 
as, ^ige (fieijen), ^pia^, ptOgltc^. A few foreign words have 
jj; as, ©ftjse. 

Remark.— The digraphs, except as expressly mentioned, count as single 
letters. Hence before c^, f(^, ng pi), a vowel may be long or short. 

Doubled Vowels and Coiuonants. 

44. Doubled vowels are pronounced as long vowels. 
Examples : SBoot, ©QQt, Sect. 

Note. — Doubled vowels are not now so much used as formerly (see 
p. 3Z1)- For the modification of doubled vowels, see g 15. 

45. Doubled consonants are pronounced like simple 
consonants. They serve mostly the purpose of indicating 
the short quantity of the preceding vowel. Examples: 
bitten, rmneii, Wenn (compare toen). 

46. But vowels or consonants, apparently doubled, which 
belong to distinct parts of compound, derivative, or inflected 
words, must be kept distinct in pronunciation. As : 



FOREIGN WORDS. II 

fte^erbigen, ®enugt^u=ung, Snie=e ; 9I6=bUb, on^netiinen, Oet=ra' 
ten, 9Jiit=tng. 

(a) Occasionally by composition or indection triple letters may 

occur. As; Sett=tucl&, Still[=lE6en, Sc^mimm^meiftet ; attmee.eit. 

Reuakk, — In general, letters belonging to different word-elements arn 

kept distinct in pmnuticiation, md do not affect quantity; as (compounds), 

Set.6ou9, Sct.pult, tflb-prddinfl, iBIiite-tropfen, drops c/Moodi^ 3, *). 

Foreign Words. 

47. Foreign words, even if they are words in daily use, 
have preserved more or less of their foreign pronuncia- 
tion. For example : 

(a) @ has frequently preserved its French sound, as in : ®eme, 
logieteti, Soge, and some others (like z in azure). 

(^) 3 likewise has preserved its French somid in: ^oumot, 
^atoufte, and a few others (like z in assure). 

{e) 6^, in words derived fium Greek, is generally pronounced 
like jt, as in : g^arafter, g^or, G^rift, G^ronif. Sometimes it has the 
aspirate sound, as in : S^irutg, 6E)emt< ; and in words from the 
French the sound ofjA.* g^ef, E^iffte, E^atabe, E&auffee, G^arjiie. 

(d) t before unaccented i preceding an accented vowel in 
words derived from Latin, is pronounced like j (&) : Station, 
ipatient, SSenetianet. The corresponding words give the sound sk in 
English. 

(e) Other foreign sounds will be learned by experience. In 
genera!, both in pronunciation and in accent, foreign words are 
much less fiilly naturalized in German than in English. 

EXERCISE IN CONSONANT PRONUNCIATION. 
I. Monosyllables ; the initial Consonants, ©eift, ©neift, finatt, 
3inn, 3f&I/ ©"1/ l^o^"! Wenn, Wo, BoD, %\a.i, t^un. Dor, toaS, ja, 
3Q^t, pftff, fc^nell, ©iet, ging, jc^n. Sprung, ©tail, foD, tau&, xo%, 
quer, Duol, ©ho^, ©(jur ; from Greek : S^ot, 6^ft ; from French : 
S^^- n,,-..,..,Gc)0^lc 
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2. 7^ final Consonants, oii, Sab, a:ag, log, £o(^, au(^, ii^," 
^ricg, 3:et4 §olj, D(^«, taugt, Salg, ©i^ilb, italB, $fert, (Srab, 
aiol, tot, ©ieg, p^, ftad^, ©perf, ©o|, ©i^erj, milb, glei(^, aBa^«, 
gui^, boc^, bii$, fditgt, (ni(^, @IaS, gieb. 

3- Promiscuous German words ; accent first syllaile. gefcen, 
%oi)tvc, loc^tet, SBoter, 5Satet, Setter, Sffielttt, e((m, S8efen, tro^en, 
fpringen, ffe^en, ttagen, ftagte, 2)t(^tuiig, gegen, ©nobe, ilnobe, 
jeber, ginger, atfo, Si^rSne, atc^tung, giiti^fe, jiinger, 3:^ure, 3^aten, 
(leigen, (teijen, ^ogen, |53rE($en, lefen, giefeen, f^eijen. 

4. Foreign; accent as marked. 6itn)'ne, ©a'ge, @enie', Station', 
national', Etjemie', journal', 3ialoufie', ?^attent', g^to'nil, 6^a= 
rafter, Dfficiei:', e^ara'be, goncerf. 

Accentuation. 

48. In words of more than one syllable, a greater stress 
is laid on one syllable than on another, and, in compound 
words, one word is pronounced with greater force than 
another. This greater or less stress of voice is called the 
accent. 

49. A syllable may have the full (principal or tonic) 
iccent, or a subordinate or secondary accent, or be unac- 
cented. We give only the most important rules : 

50. In German words of more than one syllable (not com- 
pounds), the full accent is laid on that syllable which con- 
tains the root, prefixes and suifixes being unaccented, or 
having only a secondary accent. For instance : lie'ben, 
gctiebt', lieb'lid), fln'betn, Deran'bcrn. 

51. Excepted are (a)-, the negative prefix un; as, un'treu, 
Un'ftnn (with a few exceptions). Also the prefixes ant, erj, m ; 
as, ginffnort, (Srj'engel, UrTauB, 

(b) The noun suffix -ei ; as, ©(i&meic^elei', ^av&ix^ ; in con- 
sequence of its foreign origin (§ 56). 

n, ,-7-rj-,Gt.)(.)'^lc 
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52. The use of the secondary accent, or accents, must be 
learned by practice. Unaccented are, in general, all endings of 
inflection, and prefixes and suffixes whose vowel is (short) e ; as, 
®efa^'ren, Qtfa^tfH^^ ; gefaK'ic^'w. So'nig'e, etc. 

53. In compound words, each component word receives 
its proper accentuation ; but the principal accent is laid on 
the determining component ; that is, generally, in com- 
pound substantives, adjectives and verbs, on the first 
component ; in other parts of speech, on the second. As : 
©eri'jeug, ©i^ut't)QuS, Itefi'reii^, et)r'(DS, banffageti, teil'tte£)= 
men, Ic'benS^luftig, 2;Q'ftt)en=tui^er ; 6er9=aii', ba=mif , roo=Don', 
ju=foI'ge. (Lessons xxxix., xlii., xliv.) 

54. The separable prefixes, in compound verbs and their 
corresponding nouns, etc., form proper compounds, and 
always take the principal accent ; the inseparable prefixes 
leave the accent on the root : au§'ge()eit, an'fangeti, 9tn'fQl(, 
an'fallig ; befte'f)en, enttflf fen, Bermif'feit, ©efetaud^', gefirSudi'a 
lii^. (Lessons xxvin., xxix.) 

55. In general, accentuation in German is much more logical 

and simple than in English, The few exceptions are easily learned 
by experience. Examples are: Qll=ein', aHimde^'tig (compounds of 
qDO, (eben'btg (from le'&enb), loa^r^afttg (from ma^r^aft), and 
a few others. In a few words, a difference of meaning is distin- 
guished by change of accent ; as, ba'Bd and batiri'; bat'um and 
botum' — as will be learned hereafter. 

Accentuation of Foreign "Words. 

56. Foreign words usually take the accent on the last 
syllable, unless they have become quite germanized : 9ie= 
tigioii', ?rbDo!at', aRufif, SWattiematif, ©tubenf, fflieiiot^eP, 
SJotion', SKelobte'. 

r:,oii.7Prti-yGt)l)'^lij 
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57. But the accent is laid on the penultimate in : 
SSota'tiit, ©ranimo'ttt, Wledja'xiit, So'gtf, ©'t^if, ^ofef'for, 
©ot'tor, S^ataftet, and others. 

58. Some foreign substantives shift their accent when 
derivative or inflectional suflixes are added. For instance : 
national', melo'bifc^, ^tofeffo'teti, ©ofto'ren, E^atahe're. 

59. Verbs ending in -icten {-iten), from French, or 
formed by French analogy, keep the accent on the syllable 
-ier (-tr) throughout all forms ; as, ffubie'ren, [tubierf . 

Note. — The geneial principle i^ that foreign words retain the same 
accent as in their original language. As most of them are from French with 
final accent, or from Latin or Greek with an inflectional syllable dropped, 
the accent is, generally, on the last syllable. The same principle will also 
generally explain the exceptions to this rule, aa well as the change of accent 
when suffixes are added (as above). But there are many irregularities. 

60. In some cases foreign words are completely naturalized, and 
then take German accent, as f^enjlei: (Islin, /enesfi'a) . But, in 
general, foreign words retain their distinctive accent, and are thus 
not so fully naturalized in German as in English. On the other 
hand, they are far less numerous, and are, for the most part, easily 
recognized. As a general rule, it may be added that they are 
usually words which, being derived from a common source, have 
the same or nearly the same form in German and in English. 

General Remarlt. — The foregoing roles on Pronunciation and Accentu- 
ation aim to give only the simplest and most general directions. No writfen 
rules can here take the place of skillful oral instrnclion and careful practice. 
Let it be remarked, by way of caution to both student and teacher, that a 
good pronunciation, if not acquired at first, is far less likely to be ever 
(tcqtilred afterwards. This subject should continue to receive the most care- 
ful attention, wilh'every lesson. Of course it is not implied that such rules 
should be studied enlirf, before the grammar proper is begun. 

EXERCISE IN ACCENTUATION. 

Note. — As the principles of accentuation depend on the significant form 

of words, of which the beginner is as yet ignorant, the foratatioQ it indicated 
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in the following examples. These principles should be carefully illustrated 
uid applied hereafter, with each lesson. 

1. German words with prefix ; accent root. Seruf, Smfifang, 
@rfa|, SBerluft, entging, mi^Iang, etfu^it, betlor, gelong, @ebiau(^, 
©eleit, jetrife, aSetlag, geliebl, befteat, Detftanb. 

2. German words Tvith suffix or suffixes ; accent root. 3I(^tung, 
e^tlii^, le&en, le&enb, 3:ug«nb, artig, furi^tfam, Stei^dt, aSo^ung, 
^o^nungen, ttbung, flbungen, ceinlii^, SteinUi^Ieit, finftet, ginfteti 
niS, Rbnig^, fiBnige, So^neS, ©o^ne, 9t«6cls, guteS, fi^BneS, 
[(^dnete^, Eurjeg, Kirjefte, O^reiEjeit, gtcunlifc^aft, freunbfi^aftnc^, 
banlBat, Sianlbarteit, lieben, [iebten, gtesel, freijell)Qft. 

3. German words with prefix, and suffix or suffixes ; accent 
root, berufen, empfanflen, etft^en, betloren, entge^en, ^wlegung, 
3etlegungen, jerrifien, geliebte, gtfatjrung, Stfalintnflen, g«Iegen, 
©elegen^eit, ©eUgen^eiten, uetfte^sn, SetftanbniS, 2J«ftanbni||e, 
Betfc^tDenben, Bet(c()ttienb«rifc(i, (SrfjjamiS, etfuamiffe, gettcuK^m, 
fle6i&ui$Ii(^, ®eBrau(^lic^!eU, bcerbigen, 

4. 'Compounds, 3In=fiMig, anifaiiflen, Srisftanb, bei=flf^^/ 
3tuS=gang, auS^ge^en, Dft=winb, 5Runb=art, 3u=tunft, att'inai^t, 
©Dnnen4<i&ein, ©ro^imutter, giofe=ntuttCTlic^, auf:ftt^en, aiif:geftans 
ben, ^nfel=baum, ai>fel=bauine, liebeng=h3iitbig, £iebens=h)ui:bigleit. 
{Adverbs) bo=bei, ^er=Uot, Ijietsmit, bcit=ti6eT, gu=ti)iber. 

5. Foreign; accent as marked, ©olbaf, ©tubenf, ftubit'ten, 
Itabietf, regierf, Slegimcnt', ipoef, ae/tpr, Swto'ren, §annonie', 
^mi'lie, 3)ati'u«, SDia'tiuS, ^atie', ©mi'lie, Slatton', natioiiat', 
giationalitiif. 

Use of Capital I^etters. 

6t. With a capital initial are written the first word of a sen- 
tence, or of a direct quoUtion, and usually also the iirst word of 
each line in poetry. Also : 

62. All nouns, and words used as nouns ; as, bcr ®ute (ad 
jective), the good {man) ; tin Seifenber (participle), a traveler, 
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baS Stteben (infinitive), the effort, etc. Such uses are much 
mote common in German than in English. 

63. The pronouns of the second person in epistolary corre- 
spondence ; and, always, the pronouns of the third person plural 
when used for the second person (except the reflexive fid^). 

64. Adjectives and ordinal numerals after proper names : 
g^riebriii^ ber Orofee, Frederick the Great; §einri(^ bet SBiette, 
Henry the Fourth. 

(a) Adjectives and pronouns in titles : baS SBniglit^e 3Jtufeum, 
the Royal Museum ; leeine tKnieftat, His Majesty. 

(*) Adjectives derived from names of persons and places, 
having a restricted, personal or local meaning : bie ©rimmf^en 
^iiixilen, the Grimm stories ; bet RiJlnet Ittm, the Cologtte cathedral- 

(e) But adjectives derived from names of nations and 
countries are to be spelled with a small initial : (jieu^ifc^, 
Prussian; e'a^\\i), Fnglish. Except when used as nouns; as, 
beutfc[), German; but bet ^Jeutjcfee, the German. 

65. All other words are spelled with a small initial. Nouns, 
when used adverbially, for instance : morgenS, in the morning; 
abenbS, in the evening; but beS aJiotgenS, be* Slbenbg (as nouns 
with the article). 

Also indefinite pronouns, as, etWaS, something; nit^tS, nothing, 
etc. But ettDQ^ @utee, something good {th^ adj. as noun). 

66. When capital %, D, U are modified, the modification is to 
be marked by two dots or strokes : 3[, £), 11, and no longer by a 
following e ; Smter, not Stemtet, as formerly. / 

The foregoing rules apply, of course, equally to the printed 
and the written language. See footnote to p. i. 
Emphasis. 

67. The emphatic force of our italic letters Is expressed in 
German by printing the letters apart (gefjjetrt); as, einSort, 
one word. 

Note. — The marks of/HBfft«iAiJB are, in general, the same as in English. 
But the punctuation is usually stronger, especially in the more frequent use 
of Che comma, to mark subordinate clauses, etc ; and, generally, more than 
in &iglJBh, to indicate the grammatical construction. 
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68. Syllables are, in general, divided according to pronuncia- 
tion. The following points may be notei.\ : 

(a) A single consonant between vowels goes with the latter ; 

as, tte=ten, Ie=feii, ©esgm. 

Note.— Even words like \ff)tn (5 24) will be thus divided, though ^ 
properly belongs with the foregoing vowel. 

i) Two consonants, or double ct^nsonajits, between vowels will 
be divided; as, greunsiie, ^er^ren, ^r^tet, fteUIen, 2Baf«fet, 
fegsnen. But not a mute and a liquid ; as, 3(:))ti['. 

((^) The signs, i^, fd^, p\}, t^, ^ are treated as single consonants : 
Ia=^en, SCsfti&e, Ot't^o=Qxa.'pi^it', 6u>^en. 

Note. — In other compound consonants, there ia diversity of usage ; as, 
a.pfel or ap»ftl ; ffno.Jpc or finoS-pt ; «o-fl(ii or flaWtn ; Sro^en or Scat. 
Jtn, etc 

d) But compounds, and derivatives with consonant suffixes, 
will be divided according to their constituent parts. As ; 2tu9= 
mpfel, batsauS, ®onner^:tag, ijoHsenben, SHiJi^i^en, Jlirc^=Iein. 

Note. — The chief application of these rules is in the division of words 
>etween two lines. In donbtful cases, such division is best avoided. 

The Hyphen (einbtVii^). 

69. The division of the syllables of a word between two lines 
is marked, as Jn English, by the hyphen. The hyphen is also 
used to mark special compounds, usually proper names, titles, 
and phrase-compounds ; also compounds of unusual length, and 
sometimes for sake of distinction ; but not in ordinary cotnpounds. 
As: 3una=©titlina, D6et=3toti«n, flQifetlicl&=JtemgU(() ; ba« ©tell» 
bid^'dn; DbwlanbeSgerii^tSi^raribeiit, ®rt=9liiden (dist. from en 
^Ifitfen), etc. For a special use of the hyphen, see § 39a. 
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APOSTROPHE. 



The Apostrophe. 



70. The apostrophe is used to mark the omission of a letter ; 

as, \i} lieb' il^n, ift'S (for i<^ lieBe i^n, ift «§) — especially often in 
poetry, as ®tenabiet', ^eil'ge (for ©lenabiere, ^eilige), etc. The 
apostrophe is not to be used with genitives in -S; as, JtarlS, 
StlejanbcrS; but will take the place of -S where this cannot be 
added; as, S)cmoSf^eneS' Slebeit, It is written also in the more 
unusual contractions of the article, as, 6ta(^'3 (baS) JRiJSlein ; 
um'S (be§) §immel§ millen, etc. ; but not in the regular contrac- 
tions with prepositions, auS, elc. See § 191. 

REVIEW EXERCISE. 

Ktmut ift feine ©^anbe. 
Poverty is no shame, 
©ebulb' ufacrtuin'bet nHeS. 
Patience overcomes all, 

5Dlor'genftun^be ^at ©olb im 2)iunbe. 
Moming-houT has gold in the mouth. 

^Uf'ftasang' ift aHet Softer Sn'fanfl. 
Idleness is of all vices beginning. 

Seim (St'genfmn' ift leiit ©ewimt'. 
In [the] obstinacy is no profit 

, SffiiUft bu immer toeitet ft^Weifenl 
Wilt thou ever further roam ? 
©iet), baS (Sute liegt fo na^ ; 
See, the good lies so near; 
Seme nut baS ©Itid ergreifcn. 
Learn only [the] happiness (to) seize^ 
3)enn baS ©lui ift immer ba. 
For [the] happiness is always there. 
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71. (a) There are in German two numbers — the Singular 
and the Plural. 

(#) Four cases : — the Nominative, the case of the sub- 
ject ; the Genitive, representing, besides the English pos- 
sessive, most of the relations expressed by the preposition 
of; the Dative, the case of the indirect object, often ex- 
pressed by to or/or; and the Accusative, the case of the 
direct object. 

(c) Three genders, — the Masculine, the Feminine, and 
the Neuter, But the gender of nouns does not in all cases 
depend upon their meaning. 

The Definite Article. 

72. (a) The definite article is declined as follows : 







Singular. 




Plural. 




masc. 


/»n. 


neut. 


masc. fern, net 


Norn. 


bn 


bie 


ba«, the 


bie, the 


Gen. 


b«. 


bn 


be«, of the 


bet, of the 


Dat. 


bim 


ber 


bem, to the 


•am, to the 


Ace. 


ben 


bie 


ba«, the 


bie, the 



{6) The following remarks are important : 

1. The declension, bomonta]ly, eihibitsmainlythe distinction of^mi^; 
vertically, the distinction of ioie. The forms should be learned perfectly, 
both ways, and the following points should be noted : 

2. Ik Gender: The definite article has in the nominative singular a 
distinct fona for each gender. Hence these forms are conveniently used 
to mark the gender of nouns; as, bn Zl\il (masc), iAe taiU; bit ZittU 
({em.), li' '■**; baS Sntft (neut.), i&e tm/i. 



t\- 
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In the genitive and dative singular Ihe masculine and the neuter have 
the same fonn ; and all the genders have the same form in the pliual. 

3- In Case : The masculine singular alone haj a distinct fonn for each 
case. Elsewhere the accusative has the same form as the nominative ; and 
in the feminine singular the genitive and the dative have the same form. 

Note. — Some of the forms of the definite article suffer abhreviation in 
colloquial or poetic language — especially '8 for bai — Jess frequently 'ufor 
tittL For the contraction of the artide with prepositions, see § 191. 

Declension of Noons. 

73. (a) There are two declensions of nouns in German, 
the strong and the weak. Nouns which form their plural 
in en or rt are of the weak declension ; all others are of 

the strong. 

Note. — The strong is the older and more complete declension ; the 
jwaialaler form.* The two are usually defined by the genitive singular; 
but the definition by the plural is more convenient for feminine nouns. 

(d) Feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. 

(c) In all other nouns, the afrong declension forms the 
genitive .singular in eS or S ; the weak, in en or n. 
The other cases of the singular are known from the 
genitive. 

(i/) The dative plural of all nouns ends in it. Other 
cases of the plural are like the nominative. 

{e) Hence, generally, to decline a German noun, we must 
know the genitive singular and the nominative plural. 

Note. — As will appear hereafter, the foUowii^ points are important in 
the declension of nouns: 

I. The gender — this is of capital importance. 

X. The ending — which sometimes determines the declension. 

3. The number of syllables — whether monosyllable or not. 

4. The accent — as marking foreign words. 

5. The root vowel — whether modified (if <l, 0, U, olt). 
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STRONG DECLENSION CLASS L 21 

The Strong Declension. 

74. Nouns declined by the strong declension are sub- 
divided into three classes. 

Z'id) The firsj class contains nouns which take no addi- 
tional termination in the nominative plural. (Somettmes 
called the contracted form of the strong declension.) 
. {p) The second class contains nouns which take in the 
nominative plural the termination e. (Sometimes called 
the primary form of the strong declension.) 

(c) The ikird class contains nouns which take in the 
nominative plural the termination er. (Sometimes called 
the enlarged form of the strong declension.) 

Each of these classes will now be more particularly de- 
scribed. 

Hnt ClaM (CotttravUA Xkmtt) of the Strons Uecleusloa. 

75. (a) To the first class of the strong declension belong 
all masculine and neuter nouns ending in e(, em, en, cr, i^en, 
lein, |ef ; all neuter nouns beginning with the prefix ge and 
ending in e; and one masculine in e, ter SQ|e, ike cheese. 

(p) Here belong also, by the ending -en, infinitives used as 
(neuter) nouns, including also the contracted fein, tljun, and such 
as ^anbeln, tubem (S Z14), — always then written with capitals. 

76. In the singular the genitive adds §; other cases, like 
the nominative. The nominative plural adds no ending; 
but about 20 masculines * in el, en, et, and the neuter bag 
Hofter, tke cloister, modify the root vowel. The dative 
plural adds n, except to nouns ending in n. 

•See Appendix. 
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77- The two feminines, bie SRutter, the mother, and bie 
S^DC^ter, the daughter, form their plurals after this declen- 
sion: aJiiitter, loc^ter; but, like other feminines, remain 
unchanged in the singular. 

78. Nouns ending in ^en or lein are diminutive deriva- 
tives, and are always neuter; as, ba§ SJtiibc^en, the girl 
(from bie 5DiQgb, the maid); bQ§ groulein, the young lady. 
Miss (from bie gl^OU, the woman). 
EXAMPLES. 
Singular. 
N. bet @»»aten, the spade. ber Sttter, the father. 

G. be« ©pateng, of the spade. beS SCatetS, of the father.* 
D, bem ©Jjaten, »■£> the spade. bem SSater, to the father.* 

A. ben ©l>aten, M^ spade. ben ®ater, the father. 

Plural. 
N. bie ©jjaten, Mif spades. bie 3Jfiter, the fathers. 

G. ber ©pafen, 0/"/*!? spades. ber Soter, of the fathers. 

D, ben ©iJQten, /c //4f spades. ben SBatem, to the fathers. 
A. bie ©paten, <A,f spades. bie SUdter, the fathers. 

Singular, 
N. bo§ ©emalbe, the painting. bie 2)hitter, Mi? mother. 
G. be§®entaibeS, o/'c-^f/aw/zw^. ber Hiuttet, ^M^/nfM^. 
D. bem ©emalbe, to the painting, ber 5Ituttet, to M^ mother. 
A. bad ©emfilbe, the painting. bie 3Kuttcr, Mif mother. 

Plural. 
N. bie ©emSIbe, the paintings. bie SIHutter, M* mothers. 
G. bet ©emdibe, ^M(?/d!/«/(n^j, hex WtiMei, of the mothers. 
D. ben ©emiilben, to the paintings, ben 3Jiutiern, to Me mothers. 
A. bie ©emdlbe, the paintings. bie 3fiUttet, Mif mothers. 

• With names of living things, the genilive ia often translated by the 
Engliab possessive, ri< falhtr's, elc. And the prepoMtion is not alwiys 
required in translatii^ the dative. 
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STRONG DECLENSION — CLASS I. 2$ 

Decline, without vowel change in the plural : ber Slmerifann, 
tie American; 'on ©nglanbet, tie Engliskman; b« Slblet, fhe 
tagle; ber ^aler, the painter ; ber 2e^rer, the teacher; bet ©li^uUr, 
the scholar, pupil ; ber §;tnmet, the sky, heaven; bag 39iium(^en, 
the little tree; \s<a%V^(^'^, the wing ; 'tiOii'^tx^zx, the window. 

Decline, modif)ring the vowel : ber 2(det, the field; ber ®ar= 
itxi, the garden ; ber Slpfel, the apple; ber aSogel, the bird; ber 
Sltantel, /Ac c/oai,- ber Struber, the brother; ba« itbftet, /A; 
eloister. 

EXERCISE I. 
(72^ wwrfj are found in the foregoing Leison.) 

I. 2)er @})aten beS SruberS. 2. 3)a« ©emfllbe beS SSaterS. 3. 
®ie Se^rer bet Stmerilanet. 4. ®ie S^jfel beS ©artenS. 5. 3>em 
aSater beS (gngianbcre. 6. Sen 93tabetn beS ©chillers. 7. 25ie 
genjter be« itiofters. 8. 3)et gliigel lies SogelS. 9. 25ie gjliitttr 
ber anab(^en.' 10. SMe 3Kiintel ber Sb^ter. n. %k flpfel beg 
99dumt^eng. 12. 3" ben (dative) ©flrten ber'^meritaner. 13. 3" 
bem fliofter — in ben fllBftetn. 14. SDie Setter beS J^i^auUinS. 

I. The pupils of the teacher. 2. The paintings of the Amer- 
ican. 3, The apples of the garden. 4. To the gardens of the 
Englishmen. 5. To the birds of (the)* heaven. 6. To the 
teacher of the scholars. 7. The wings of the birds — of the 
eagles. 8. The windows of the cloister ^-of the cloisters. 9. 
The mother of the girl — of the girls. 10. To the teacher's 
daughters: 1 1 . Of the girl's cloak — of the cloaks of the girls. 
Z2, The apples of the little trees in (with dative) the gardens 
of the Englishmen. 

Note. — The genitive, especially of names o( persons or living things 
(pestearve genitivi), will often precede the governing noun, and then excludes 
the article; but only when no ambiguity may arise thereby; as, \M 3)iatic^enS 
SRuttcr, for bte abutter bee aNiib^ens, etc. 

* In the Exerdies, (-) indicates that the equivalent shguld b« supplied; 
\-\, that it should be omitted, 
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LESSON n. 

79> DedeDsioD of the Indefinite Article. 

Masc. Fern. Neut, 

N. ein cine ein, an, a. 

G. eineS einer eines, of an, of a, 
D. cinem einer einem, to an, to a. 
A. einen sine ein, an, a. 

The indefinite article, being originally the numeral ein, 
one, can have no plural. 

80. The declension of the indefinite article diifers from that 
of the definite article (Less. I.) in having only two forms, instead 

of three, in the nominative singular — the masculine and neuter 
having no ending. Thus the indefinite article does not here, 
like the definite, distinguish the gender of masculine or neuter 
nouns. 

Note. — Like the definite article, the indefinite also, but more raiely, 
suffers abbreviation lo colloquial or poetic language; as, 'nt for elut, 'net! 
foi ciiien, etc. 

Seoond ClAM CPHmarv Vorm) at the Strong Deolenilon. 

81. To the second class of the strong declension belong 
most masculine, and some neuter, monosyllabic nouns*; 
most masculines and neuters of more than one syllable 
(not in Class I.) ; and, in the plural, a few feminines end- 
ing in niS (nife) and fat, and about thirty feminine mono* 
syllables.* Feminine nouns all remain unchanged in the 
singular. 

82. This class includes the majority of masculine nouns, — 
and especially nearly all masculine monosyllables, — and is 
the largest and most heterogeneous of all the declensions. The 

• See Appendiji. 
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STRONG DECLENSION. — CLASS 11. 2$ 

ceuter monosyllables aie about thirty-five, besides eight in -t. 
The feminine monosyllables are all primitive German words. 

83. The form of the declension is as follows : 

(a) The genitive singular adds e^, the dative e, the accu- 
sative being like the nominative. The nominative plural 
adds c. Nouns ending in ntS double the S (Jj) before all 
endings (§ 41). 

(b) Monosyllables, if masculine, will in the plural modify 
the root-vowel generally ; if feminine, always ; if neuter, 
never.* In words of more than one syllable the root-vowel 
is generally left unmodified. 

84. As will appear hereafter, compound nouns whose 
last component is a monosyllable, count as monosyllables 
in declension; as, ber 2lpfet6auin, the apple'tree ; plural, 
Slpfet6aume ; boS 3Siirterbmi|, the dictionary; plural, SBflrtera 
biic^er, etc. 

85. The e of the genitive (eg) and of the dative singular 
may be omitted, when euphony permits, especially in words 
of more than one syllable. The omission is more usual in 
conversation and in famUiar writing than in formal style. 

Nora. — It is the regular omission of this c, as well as of tlie ending of 
the plural, that distingtiishes the first dass (01 contracted form) of noun*. 
At first the amission nas purely euphonic like examples will be found 
$94; inadjectives, SS 139, 150; in verbs,! 114, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 
Singular. 
N. bet ©O^n, the son. baS 3a^t, the year. 

G. ^tA'Sio))\iti,oflheson. "titi %9!l^ii, 0/ the year, 
D, bem ©p^ne, to the son. bem ^aijtt, to the year. 
A. ben ©o^n, the son. bflS 2[a^r, the year. 

* But see J 105. 
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Plural. 

N. "tAt ^'i^xii, the so?is. \i\i '^aiftt, the years. 

G. ber ©B^ne, oflhe sons. ber 3i^re, of the years. 
D. ben ©e^nen, /c M« w>w. ben Si"^'^"'' '" '■**■ >''^«". 
A. bie ©B^ne, the sons. bie ^a^te, the years. 



Plural. 



!0(r ntonat, the nwiU 

N. betiUlonot, 

G. beg^Dna», 

D. bemStRimat, 

A. ben HJtonat. 

N. bie SDionate, 

G. ber Slionate, 

D. ben 3Ronaten, 

A. bie aWcnttte. 

Feminines : 

N. bie §anb, iie §finbe, 

G. ber §anb, ber §anbe, 

D. bet J^anb, ben §anben, 

A. bie §anb. bie §anbe. 

With the indefinite article : 

4'iwc. Pet 

min'ilTtant, a friend. Slnt Sont, 

N. ein (Jreunb, eine ®d 

G. eineS ^euiibeS, 

D. etnem greunbe, 

A. einen ^reunb. 



^at ^InbtrnU, Ue obttatia. 

Singular. 

baS §inbeniig, 
be§ §inbetntffe8, 
bem §inbemilTe, 
baS §inbcmi8. 



etnet (Sans/ 
einer @an^, 
eine ®onS. 



bie ^inbemiffe, 
ber ^inbemif^e, 
ben ^tnbetniffen, 
bie $inbemif[e. 



«l( Hub, (he esw. 

bie Ru^, bie Jltt^e, 

ber jiu^, bet jtu^e, 

ber Sn^, ben flaxen, 

bie Jtu^. bie Hil^e. 



Neut. 
<Bin Vt»T( « tea. 

ein SUeer, 
eineS SReeteS, 
einent 931eere, 
ein afteet. 
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STRONG DECLENSION. — CLASS 11. 3^ 

Decline with modification of vowel in the plural : ber ®tu^I, 
the chair; bet ^Iwft, ^he river; ber gu^, the foot; bei 3tt^n, M* 
ftjoM; ber ©aft, ^^^wf J/,- \inP.Vp'\, the head; htx^oi,the eoatf 
bet ©tod, Mtf stui; bet 3laiij, /A* dance; ber Saunt, M« /««. 

Also the following feminines : bie S3anl, the bench ; bie 3)lagb, 
the maid-servant; bie ^tad^t, the night; bie ©tabt, M* town; bie 
Suft, Mf «/r,- bie 3)lau*, M* mouse; bie 8tu(!&t, the fruit; bie 
9lu^, M^ «a/; bie Staut, Me iril/<r. 

Without vowel modification, the masculines: ber %.xm, the ~" 
arm; ber §unb, the dog; bet ©i^u^, the shoe; ber 3^ag, the day; 
ber ^iingling, the youth ; bet Dffijiet', /.i^ ^^er. The feminines : 
bie ffleforgnt*, the care; bie 2^riibfal, the trouble. 

And the neuters : baS §aar, /Ae Aa/r; 'tfy% ^i^, the note-book ; 
bag 5|Jferb, /^ ^i?r«/ ba3 ^aar, the pair; baS ^funb, /Ae pound; 
boS ©c^tff, i^rf j^(^; baSSr^or, rfe^ofe; boS 3«W3/ '^' ^'''^ 

EXERCISE II. 

I. 3)ie ©B^ne be8 SSaterS. z. (Sin Sruber ber 3)Is0b. 3. 3>ie 
i&anb eineS lyr^unbeS. 4. 3Jie £uft be§ ©ebirgeS. s- 33ie flu^ be3 
©nfllonbetS. 6. 3)ie tJiifee ber ©anfe. 7. ^ie SHiJcEe bet ©afte. 8, 
2)ie a::|ote bet ©labt — ber ©table. 9. ^ie S^u^c beS ©afteS. 
10. S)ie©tBife beS Siinglingg. 11. Stuf (rfa;'.) bet Sant in bem 
©arten, 12. Kuf ben Sanlen in ben ©firten. iz- llie ©^iffe ber 
gnflianbet. 14. Muf ben ©i^tffen ber Stmetilaner. 15. IBie^Jlagbt 
bet Stout. 16. 1)ie Sefotgniffe bet 3ntitter. 17. 3)ie 9pferbe bet 
Dffiiiete. 18. SMe 3nonate befi ^a^teS. 

1. The trees of the garden. 2. To the brothers of the maid- 
servant. 3. The air of the town. 4. The guest of a friend. 
g. The gardens of a convent. 6. The coats of the son. 7. The 
teeth of a mouse. 8. To the friends of the brother. 9. Th?' 
dances of the guests. 10. The benches of the garden. 11. 
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88 LESSON III, 

The chair of the m^d-servant. is. The chairs and (imb) the 
benches of the scholars. 13. A night, atnonth, a year. 14. 
The ofiicer's shoes. 15. The fruits of the trees. 16. The 
bride's brothers, 17, The mothers of the brides. 18. The 
days and the nights. 19. The fruits and the nuts. 20. The 
troubles of the youths. 21. On (auf, (fat.) the officer's ship, 
22. On the officers' horses. 23. The air in the towns. 24. 
The teeth of the mice. 



LESSON III. 

86. The adjective pronouns: bicfer, biefe, biefe^, tkis; 
iener, jene, jeneg, that {yon); mefc^er, ttie(c^e, loel^eS, whick, 
what; jeber, jebe, \«'!i«&, each, every, are declined as follows: 

Singular. Plurai- 

masc. fern. neut. m.f. n, 

Norn, bief et, bief e, btef eS, bie( e. 

Gen, bief e«, bief er, bief eg. bief et. 

Dat, bief em, biefer, bief em. bief en. 

Ace. bief en, bief e, Wef eS. btef e. 

87. This declension is like that of the definite article in 
giving three endings — one for each gender — in the nominative 
singular. But it differs from that of the article in having e 
instead of ie in the nom. and accus. of the fem. singular and 
of the plural; and eS instead of aS in the nom. and accus. of the 
neuter singular. With these exceptions, the remarks on the 
def. art., Less. I., apply to this declension also. 

Note. — The general statement — often made in German grammars — 
that these (and other adjectives) ate declined like the definite artide, must 
be taken with this important ci 
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88. Like the indefinite article are declined the posses- 
sives: metn, meine, mein, my; bein, bcine, bein, thy {your); 
fein, feine, fein, his, its ; unfer, unfre (unfcrc), iinfet, our; 
euer, cure, i)Xzt,your; i^r, i^te, {l)r, their (or her); and also 
fein, teine, bin, not a, no. In the plural these are declined 
like biefer. 

Third Claai f JCnlarged Tonn) ot the Stronc Declenalon. 

8g. To the third class of the strong declension belong 
the great majority of monosyllabic neuters, with a few 
inasculines ; nouns ending in turn (old spelling tfjum) ; and 
a few other neuters pf more than one syllable. They form 
the genitive and dative singular in eS, e, like Class II. ; and 
the nominative plural in cr, with vowel modification. 

(a) Observe that the nouns in turn modify, not the 
radical vowel, but the vowel of the suffix. 

{b) The e of the genitive and dative singular may be 
omitted under the same conditions as in the preceding 
declension. (§ 85). 

EXAMPLES. 

Sat 4an*, the koKM. :ea« SiitfltRtuin, thejiHnglpalify. 

Singular. 
N. bag §auS, baS g^iirftentum, 

G. be3 Oaufeg, beS gttrftentumS, 

T>. bem §aufe, bem (fiirftmtum, 

A. bus ^'xvA. bag giirftentum. 

Plural. 
N. bie ^aitfer, bie ^tftentiimer, 

G. bet §auf«, ber Jiirftentamcr, 

D. ben §aufem, ben ^tffenttimem, 

A. bie §Qufer. bie gtirftentamer. 

''In the same manner: bet ®eift, ike spirit ; "m %:>% the god ; 

ber Seib, the body; bei SJIann, the man; bet Drt, the place; bet 
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-^anb, the edge, margin; bet 3BaIb, the forest; ber Sutm, the 
worm; ber SBormunb, the guardian; bet ^trtum, the error; bet 
Meii^tum, the riches. 

Note. — This important list of the masculines of this class should be re- 
membered. A few others are sometimes so declined. (See Appendix.) 

The following examples of monosyllabic neuters r baS Stmt, 
the office; ba§ Sab, the bath; baS ©[att, the leaf; baS S8u(^, the 
book; \oS> 15ac&, the roof; baS ®Dtf, the village; baS g^elb, the 
field; bag @e[b, the money; ba« ®Ia«, the glass; ba§ fiinb, the 
child; ba* Sanb, /.fiif land; baS fiieb, M« Jcwf ,- baS ©c^[d|, /-*« 
/oci, faj//,;/ ba« 3;m, M« wfl//<K,- bos SdH, the people. 

And the following neuters of more than one syllable: bad 
(Bemacfe, the apartment ; baS ©emiit, the feeling; baS ©eftd&t, Mo 
/afi-,- bag ®efi$Ie(^t, Mo «;t:; baS ©efpenft, Mo spectre; ba8 
©elBanb, /Af garment; baS Siegimeiit', Mo regiment; baS ©^)ttar, 
or §ofpitQt', /At hospital. 

Note — These three are the only foreign nouns so declined. For other 
noons with ®t-, see § 8i. For some double plurals, % 107. 
This class includes no feminines. 
90. The Verb feiii, to be. 

Present Indicative. 
Singular. Plural. 

t^ Bin, lam. totr (inb, we are. 

bu bift, thou art. il)t teib, you are. 



et ift, he is. 


fie finb, they are. 


fte ift, she is. 





i^ ift, it is. 


&in i4 am 19 




etc. 




VOCABULARY." 


fliit, good. 


gtofe, to//, /ar^o. 


((^lei^t, bad. 


Ilein, f m«//, little. 



* Other words used in the exercises occur in the preceding Lessons ; 
they may he found in the Vocabulary at the end of the book. 
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IflU, cold. jung, young. 

toarm, warm. olt, old. 

\tii^, high. neu, new. 

grUn, ^^.rw. Pei&ig, industrious. 

gi. Observe that adjectives standing alone in the predicate 
remain unaltered. 

EXERCISE III. 

I. 3<i& 6in ein Slwib. 2. Sir finb flinbet. 3. S)i« fiiic^et bn 
©c^aUr finb ftein. 4- S)ie Slatter beS 99aum«8 fmb griin. 5. 
S)ief« SRann ift bet SSater jeneS fitnbeS. 6. 3)ie SStiibet metneS 
SaterS fib f«"e i!freunbe. 7. ©inb bie 35&cf« grofe? 8. 3ft 
biefet 3J[ann b« aSniber beineS SJatetrS? 9. 3ft fie bie aiod^ter 
biefe8 3)tanneaS 10. ©inb bie ©c^uter fletfeifl? n- 33ie §aufer 
beS a>orfeS ftnb alt. iz. «)ie fflaume beS SEBalbeS r>"b ^"t^- *3- 
©eib t^ bie Jtinbet biefeS SRanneS ? 14. IDie ajldgbe unfereS Sw 
berS finb iung, 15. SSef^eS §au8 ift ba3 IgatiS unf eteS gteunbeS ? 
16. irte Slicker biefe^ ©(iittlerS fmb neu. 17. Die JJiirfet unb bie 
©^leffer bicfeS SanbeS fmb (lehi. 18. 3eneS §quS ift att ; b'cfe 
$aufet jinb neu. 19. 3)iefe 3)lSnner ftnb unfer« greunbe. 20. S)ie 
SBgel fmb in ben Sfilbem. 21. Die ©tofet finb auf bem Slanbe 
beS 5Cif(!&e8. 22. ©inb fene ^Biabf^en bie a^o^tet unfet«®afie? 
33. 3n ttel^em I^ale fmb bie gelbet jeneS Cannes? 24- Die 
SBormflnbei: biefet fiinber finb in biefem Dorfe. 

I. Art thou a child ? 2. Are you children ? 3. We are the 
children of thy friends. 4. The daughters of this man are tall, 
5. The houses of the village are small, 6. The trees of the 
forest are green. 7. The scholars of this teacher are indus- 
trious. 8. The sons of our friend are young. 9. This song is 
old. 10, These books are new, 11. Are these children the 
sons of my friend ? 12. The roofs of the houses are high. 13, 
She is the daughter of my brother. 14. The fields are green, 
15. The air is cold. 16. The bath is warm. 17. The sons of 
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my guest are Englishmen. i8. In which lands are those vil. 
lages ? 19. The fields of these valleys are green, zo. These 
baths are cold. 21. The birds of the forest are industrious. 
22 The apartments of the king's castle are large. 23. The 
officers of these regiments are old. 24. The songs of the people 
— of the peoples. {See notes on the Exerdses, preface pp. V, VI ^ 



LESSON IV. 
The Weak Declension. 

92. The weak declension comprises all nouns of the 
feminine gender (except SDfuttet, %o6)ttx, and those of the 
second class of the strong declension); most masculines 
ending in e ; a few masculine monosyllables which formerly 
ended in e ; and many foreign masculines accented on the 
last syllable. No neuters. 

(a) This declension includes, therefore, all feminines of more 
than one syllable, except those in -m« and -fal (and the two 
words 3)iutter and S^octjter). 
i. (S) Feminine monosyllables are nearly equally divided 
between this declension and the second class of the strong 
declension. The weak declension includes all foreign or 
derivative feminines, and those that once ended in -e. 

(c) Foreign masculines are also divided between the. same 
two declensions. Those in -al, -an, -aft," -iet, belong to the 
strong; most others, including all that once ended in -i, 
belong to the weak declension. 

(d) Hence, words in either of the foregoing groups must 
be carefully observed. 

93. Nouns of this declension form their plural in -e;i 
or — n. The feminines remain unchanged in the singular. 
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but the masculines take the termination ~tn or -n also in 
the singular, for all cases except the nominative. 

94- Nouns ending in c, et, er, and ax unaccented, take 
the termination n ; all others take en- Thus : bie ©lume, 
bte Slumen; bie Sfabel, bie SRabeIn; bie 5eber, bie gebcrn; 
ber Ungnr, bie Ungarn. But : bie Jugenb, bie lugcnben ; bie 
©fation', bie ©fation'en; ber Stiibenf, bie ©tubenfen (§ 85). 

95. Feminine derivatives in -in double the it in the 
plural ; as, bie giirftiit, lA^ princess; pi. bie giirftinnen. (§ 3, a). 

For a S[>ecial form in feminine singular, see § 106. 

96. No noun of the weak declension modifies the root- 
vowel in the plural. 

EXAMPLES. 

9U BIuuMt Otefiotmr. <btt Jtnubt, lh« boy. 
Smguiar. 

N. bie fdhimt, ber ftnabe, 

G. ber ffllume, beS Sno&en, 

D. ber Slume, bem ^naben, 

A. bie ^lume. ben Snaben. 



N. bie Sbunen, bie Snaben, 

G. ber Slumen, ber Snaben, 

D. ben ^tumen, ben Snaben, 

A. bie Slumen. bie Jtnaben. 

IBie tjfbet, ifupen ,■ gen. ber ^eber ; pi. bie gebem, etc. 

Monosyllables : bie 9ttj;, the kind; gen. bet 3(rt ; pi. bie Srten, 
etc. — aier $elb, the hero; gen. beS §etben; pi. bie §elben, etc. 

Foreign : ber ^oet', the poet; gen. beS Sppefen ; pi- bie 5ppef en, 
etc. 
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Decline like bie Slitme : bie ©tuie, the room; bte ^reube, the 
joy ; bie ©C^ule, the school, etc. 

'Lilte bie gebet: Hvt^iibiX, the needle; bie 3Jlauer, /A; wa//,- bie 
©(ilttff^, the dish, etc. 

Lilce bie 2Irt : bie U^r, the watch; bie %tKX, the woman, wife; 
bie SEiat, the deed; bie 3^fit, the door; bie ^O^i, the number, etc. 

LikeberSnaBe: 'bn 'ii,x^%t, the Prussian ; ber Slffe, the mon- 
key ; ber 9ieffe, /Arf nephew, etc. 

Like ber ^poet ; ber StbBocot, /-*^ lawyer; bet ©tubent, /-i^ J'/a- 
(ife«/; bet ^p^ibfoj)^, the philosopher, etc. 

Like bet §elb: bet Sdt, the bear; ber G^tift, the Christian 
ber Jiirf , the prince; bet @taf, ;■*? iruMfl/,- bet §itt, /.4^ herdsman 
ber iWenf^, (Me) won; berSfo^r, the Moor .■"otx^oxi, the fool, 
in Dd)i, the ox ; bvc ^uni, the prince ; iex %t}Ot, the fool. 

Note. — This list — which comprises the most important masculine mono- 
syllables of this declension — should be remembered. Apparently they would 
belong to the second class of the strong declension ; but -( has been 
dropped from the nominative singular. (See Appendix.) 

97, To this list belongs, properly, ber ^i,\x, the Lord, gentle-_ 
man; also, Mr. or Sir. But this word adds in the singular 
only n ; in the plural en ; as, be§ §ertn ; pi. bie §etren, etc. 

98. Past Indicative of fein, to be. 

Singular. Phral. 

t^ »ar, / was. toit »aten, we were. 

bu toarft, thou wast. iljt 'coax{t)i, you were. 

er Wat, he was. fie ItKiten, they were. 

VOCABULARY, 
unb, and. too, where. 

ober, or. toat id^, was I? 

oBet, but. toatft bw, wast thou t 

(el&t, very. 
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I. "XAi 33lumen bed ©attend finb bie ^eube metnei SRutter. a. 
g^rften unb ©rafrn fmb 3Ben|<l&en. 3. ®ie ^Jlouetn bet ©tabt finb 
Vi^ unb alt. 4. 'IHe ©tu6en ftnb Hein. 5. 3)oS Sanb unfereS 
^ettn, bed gfltften, ift etit gtttftentum. 6. a^ie 5pteufen unb bie 
Ungam tooten fleijiig. 7. 3)ie D(^fen waren gto^, abet bie Jtil^e 
Waten fe^t Hein. 8. a)ie|et Rnobe ift bet ©0^ bed ©rafen. 9. 
a)ie U^t btefed §ettn irat tieu. 10. ^iefe UEjren pnb fe^t alt obet 
flut. II. 3P et ein ?Pteu|« obct etti Unflat? 12. Xte a:^aten bed 
§elben. 13. 2)ie I^ilren bed fioufed. 14. 33ie Sleffen bed ©rafen. 
15. a)ie §efte bed ©tubenten. 16. 3)iefe $errm fmb ^preufeen. 
17. 23ieilna6en finb in bet ©i^te — in ben ©d^ulen. 18. ©ie 
3a^I bet ©tubenten ift gtofe. 19. a)ie a:^aten bet E^riften. 20. 
aiie ©tuBen bed §aufed. 21. a)te SBEumen bet ©tirten. 32. 3)ie 
. ©(^ttfet bed §etm. 23. 33ie 3£abeln bet 3)tabd&en. 24. a)ie 
©^Uffeln fmb ouf bem %\\^e. 

I. The Prussians and the Hungarians are Christians. 3. 
These boys were pupils of my father. 3. The schools of this 
town are good. 4. It was the deed of a fool. 5. The daugh- 
ters of the count were old, but the sons of the prince were 
young. 6. The hands of the ladies. 7. The doors of my 
house. 8. Where are my needles ? 9. Where were the ladies 
and the gentlemen? 10. The boys were industrious. 11. 
These dishes are new. 12. The deeds of the heroes. 13. The 
watches of those gentlemen. 14. The number of the boys and 
of the girls. 15. The lands of the count. 16. The monkeys 
and the bears. 17. These princes are Christians. iS. The 
teeth and the feet of the oxen. 19. A daughter of a lawyer. 
20. The wife of an officer. 21. That gentleman is a Prussian. 
22. I was in the room. 23. We were in the rooms. 24. Was 
he the son of a poet? 25. Were they the daughters of the 
lawyers ? 
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LESSON V. 

Peculiarities In Declenslim. 

99. The following masculines ending in t fonn their 
genitive in -nS, and their other cases in -n according to 
the weak declension : 

bet 39u^|labe, the letter (ot the alphabet)^ 
b« i5ri«be, peiue. b« ^ouf e, ^<^. 

ber %}xvii, spark. bet jtame, name. 

ber ®eban(e, thought. ber ©ame, seed. 

bet @(au6e, /aji«. bet WSLt, wilt. 

\KiKi. ®ei ©(^abe, harm. gen. ©^abenS, modifies the vowel in 
the plural, bie ©d^iiben, etc., usually; but also bie ©d^ben. 

loi. Set ©(^met^, the pain, is occasionally declined in the 
same way ; gen. beS ©^merjenS, dat. bem ©i^merjen, etc. And 
ber (Jelfen, the rock, has also the shorter form, bet JJelS, gen. be3 
getfenS or getf en. But usually beS ©d^merjeS, etc; pi. bie ©t^me^en. , 

102. One neuter, ba8§ei^, /tif-SMrf, forms its genitive in -en«; 
beS §etjenS, dat. bem §erjen, ace. ba§ §etj ; plur. bie §ei^en. 

103. Some of these nouns have also the nominative in -en, 
and are then regularly of the first class of the strong declension ; 
as, bet grieben, beS gtiebenS, etc 

104. A few nouns of the masculine and neuter gender 
follow the strong declension in the singular, and the weak 
in the plural. The most important are : 

Norn. Gen. Plur. 

bet '^ixoxi, farmer, peasant. beS SaueiiS, We ^auem. 

ber ailaft, mast (of a ship). be« aJlafte«, bie 3Ka[ten." 
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Norn. 
iet 9)lu5iel, Musch. 
bet Sta^bat, neighbor. 
ber ^antof fet, slipper. 
b« ©ee, /aifi. 
bet ©taot, iiate. 
bet Sta^el, sting, 
bet Stiefel, ^oo/, 
bet ©tta^l, beam. 
bet Siettei, eeusin. 
bad Suge, ov; 
bad aSeH, bed. 
bad @nbe, intii^ 
baS Senib, skirt. 
bag gnfeft', ww^rf. 
baS D^t, «r. 



beg 3)htdtel3, 
beg Stac^fcatd, 
be« ^antoffefe, 
beg ©eeg, 
be« ©taates, 
beg eta^elg, 
bes ©tiefefe, 
be« Stra^les, 
beg SBetteig, 
bed 3Iu0eS, 
beg aSetteg, 
bed @nbed, 
bed ^embeg, 
bed ^nfetteg, 
beg D^ted, 



and the foreign masculine titles in -Dt. (§ 117). 

These constitute what is called the mixed 
which are sometimes included also the 



■fl&r. 

bte URudfeln. 
bie 9ta<^bani. 
We ?pantoffetn. 
bie ©eeeif. ^t, ' 
bie ©taaten. 
bie ©tacffeln. 
bie ©tiefeln. 
bie ©tta^len. 
bie SBettetn. 
bie %\x%m. 
bie Setten. 
bie ©nben. 
Me ^emben. 
bie 2!"f«Iteti. 
bte D^ren. 

declensittttt in 
99-102. 



105. Some of these words have double forms ; beg Sauetn, bed 
31a<i((batii, beg SBettem ; bie SBettetn, and (better) bie Stiefel. And 
there are a few other nouns In which usage is divided, in the 
singular or plural, or both, between the weak and the strong 
declensions, or even between different classes of the strong 
declension; as, betSaiet, the Bavarian ; gen. Snietd or ©aiern; 
pL Saiet or Saietn ; bet !I>Dm, the thorn ; pi. ©iitnet, 35ome, or 
SJotnen; bet ©potn, the spur; pi. ©pome or ©potnen, or even 
©tjoren ; bad Soot, pi. bie Soote or S8ete ; bad Mo^r, pi. bie JBo^te 
or SRij^te, etc. And in some cases diversity of usage in gender 
leads to uncertainty of classification; as, tec or bad (S^or, etc. 
Such details must be found in the dictionaries. (See Appendix). 

106. Some weak feminines retain the n of an earlier in- 
flection in the dative singular, when immediately after q 
preposition; as, auf ©rben, on earth; Dot Sreubeit, f^^JW' 



Note. — Such phrases are ajso: ja (g^ttn, i« hoHer{»f); JU ©unPtB, 
in ficDOr {of); BOlt ©titfH, on the pari (ef), and some others. In poetry the 
form is sometimes found with the article; as, tn bet Etben, etc.; and, rareljr 
also in the genitive; as, bi( ISflttv Btefer Crbtn, the goods a/this earth. 

107. A few words give two plurals in different senses, 
having both senses in the singular. Such are : bQ§ 93anb ; 
pi. Sanbet, ribbons ; S3anbe, bonds. !j)ie ©onl ; pi. SSdnfe, 
benches; ©Qnfen, banks. S)a§ SBort; pi. Sftrtet, words 
(singly) ; SSotte, words (connected). (§§ 424, 426). 

Note. — Colloquially — in imitation of French or English — are found 
plurals in 8 ; as, ficrlS, ©iibelS, iOtatK^eiii, etc. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect of \t\n, 

108. The perfect and pluperfect of the verb feiii are 
formed by adding the perfect participle fletDe|en, been, to 
the present and past tenses of the same verb. Literally : 
/ atn been, I was been. 

(a) Observe that feiit is here its own auxiliary, where in 
English we use have. 

Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

i4 bin gelBefen, / have been. roir \\xAi geirefen, we have been. 

bu bift geroejen, thou hast been. i^r feib geWefen, you have been. 

€t ift geluefen, he has been. jie Jinb getoejen, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 
i(^ Wat geWefen, I had been. Wxx Waten getoefen, we had been. 

bu hiflrft fletoefen, thou kadst been, il^r Watet gelDcfen, you had been. 
et War gcWefen, he had been. fie Waren gewefen, they had been 

(b) Observe that when the verb is used in a compound form, 

the participle is removed to the end of the sentence. Thus: 
S'u bift gut gewefen. %tx Snabe War flei|tg gewefen. Sfiift bu 
fiut getocfen? ©at bet Rnabe peifeig geWefen? 
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VOCABULARY, 
teid^, rich. farf, strong. in, in ( govern the dative 

axm, poor. f t^toa^, weak, auf, on \ when expressing r«/. 

ntt^lidi, useful, fd&arf, J:^^^^. Wie, as, like; vXi^t, not. 

EXERCISE V. 
I- !Cer SJatet biefeS Sauerd tvai bet 97a^bar meineg 3!ettetg 
flflpelen. 2. ®ie ga^re b«S gf"*^*"^ f'"*" '>«'" ©loite fe^t nii^Iic^ 
geMefen. 3. a)ie ©ttefeln, bie 9pantoffe(n, bie §emben unb bie 
StBie (inb neu gewefen. 4. '3)ie 3!)omen fmb fti^acf ttie 3labeln. 
5. 15ct ©o^n meineS Stac^bar^ War icic^ gehJefen. 6. 3" *'"f«'^ 
©tube IriQren bie Setten ber ©(^ulet. 7. 3)et Srubet unfeteS 
SBetterS toax mi) geWefen. 8. ©eine 3lugen unb jeine Dljten finb 
%xs>%, ober feine giifee finb iiein. 9. 3)er g^riebe be§ §etm. lo. 
5Keine 3Iu gen finb fc^Wac^. 11. 3)i« ©c^merjen beS §erjenS, iz. 
Sler griebe bet ©taoten. 13. 3)ie Sdnbet ber SHiibc^en. i^- iDiefe 
Souem finb Siat^bam gewefen, 15. "Jiiefe 2Borter finb bie 3lamen 
jener BJldnnet. 16. 3)ie aSorte [bea] ©lauBenS. 17. a)ie 9lamen 
iener ^Snfeften. 18. 15ie Sanlen fmb in ben ©t'dbten. 19. SMe 
S3anbe be^ griebenS. 20. ^ene §erren ftnb SBettetn. 

I. The masts of this ship are very strong. 2. Your neigh- 
bors have been in this room. 3. The thoughts of the Chris- 
tians. 4- The names of the peasants. 5. The brothers of my 
cousin had been poor. 6. My mother's slippers are old. 7. 
The hearts of (the) men. 8. His ears are large, but his eyes 
are small. 9. The boots of my father, the slippers of my 
cousin, and the shirts of the boys are not very new. 10. The 
beds of the scholars had been in this room. 1 1. The thoughts 
of my cousin are the thoughts of a Christian. 12. The eyes 
and the ears of a mouse are small. 13. The faith of the heart 
is strong. 14. These farmers are my neighbors. 15. The 
masts of the ships are high. 16. The peasants of these 
states have been very rich. 17. The ribbons of my slippers 
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are green, 18. The boots are on the benches. 19. The faces 
of the neighbors. 20. The thoughts and the words of (the) 



LESSON VI. 
Declension of Proper Xames. 

109. Names of persons, places, and the neuter names of 
countries, when inflected, usually take -§ in the genitive, 
griebric^, Frederick, griebttct)§; Elijabet^, Slifabef^S; ^ifbo, 
^ilbaS ; Stmerifa, SImeriEaS ; Stta^bucg, ©tra^burgS. But the 
names of places in -g are not declined ; as, SjSariS, etc. 

Note. — An earlier dative, or accusative, in -n or -en sometimes occars 
colloquially ; as, ipc!ft-n, 3uti-cn. (For plurals, see g 427.) 

110. Names of females ending in e take in the genitive 
-enS, and in the dative and accusative -en. ©opt)ie ; gen. 
©0p^ten5 ; dat. and ace. ©o()^ien ; ^malie, StmafienS, Sfmolien. 

Note. — Masculine names ending in a sibilant (9, g, fi^, j, j, © may do 
the same: 9Baj, SliajEne, gjlajsn ; but if sumamea, or foreign, they take 
usually the apostrophe only (§ 70) ; as, S06' aBtrft. 

111. In speaking of sovereigns and dignitaries, the pre- 
position toon is used in such phrases as ; ber Sdfet bon 
^ix^axi^i, the Emperor of Russia i bie SiJnigtn Don Englanb, 
the Queen of England; bet S9iitgcrmet[ter bon aiJagbebutg, 
the mayor of Magdeburg. This form may generally be 
used instead of the genitive of countries or places. 

112. And, generally, the inflection of a personal name 
■ may be avoided by the use of the article ; as, gen. be§ Sfatl, 

ber @opl)te, be8 ©chiller, etc.; or of an apposition with the 
article; as, beS SetiigS ^einri^ (§§ 427-8). 

113. The Latin nouns S^tiftuS and SefitS usually retain 
their Latin declension ; thus ; 
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N. SHt»^! 


G. 6Wi; 


D. Wfto; 


A. e^rtfhim. 


N. 3etu8; 


G. 3«f«; 


D. 3«fu: 


A. aefum. 



The Future of the Verb ftill, to Ar. 

114. The future of the verb jein is formed by com- 
bining with the infinitive feiii the present tense of the 
auxiliary verb iDerbeit, to become. 

Singular. Plural. 

ii^ tnerbe fein, I shall be. iovc toerben fein, we shall be. 

bu luitft fein^ thou wilt be. i^r toetbet frin, you will be. 

er with f ein, he will be. fie toerben f ein, they will be. 

(a) And interrogatively: h)etbe id) fein? shall I be? loirb 
er fein ? zc i7/ A^ fe ? etc. Note that the infinitive goes to 
the end of the sentence ; as, icf) hterbe fleifeig fein ; »ivb et 
Peilig fetn ? etc. 

Note. — These auriliary forms, which are here given oni; for practice, 
will be more fully expUtmed hereafter. (Less, xiii.) 

VOCABULARY, 
^er, here. au^l, also. 

^eute, to-day. balb^ soon. 

morgen, to-morrow. bie Sc^tijefteir, the sister. 

^^\\^m, yesterday. itiit, with (governs the dative). 

EXERCISE VI. 
I. E^arlottenS 3)lutter ift ^eute liter geipefen, unb bet abater 
3){arienS Wttb motgen auc^ ^ter fein. 2. 3)er fiiinig Don ©ijanien 
unb bie fEOntgin uon ^Portugal Wcrben motgen in 5Rabrib (ein. 3. 
©ie gluffe SRu^tanb* ftnb grofe. 4. 3ft « mit ©op^ienS ©(i^Hjefter 
in aimalieitS ©arten geWefen ? 5. (Sr toitb mit SRarien in ber ©tu6e 
fein. 6. Die SBettetn griebtid&g metben auc^ bulb fjiet fein. 7. 33ie 
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§awf« Don $ari8 \m\) groft. 8. 3)er 9?ater imb bie ^Kutttr [ber] 
3Rotie ftnb fleftern ^tet getoefen. 9. 3S«rben t^te Sraber unb i^e 
©d&meftern balb ^ier fein? 10. 3)ev fiaifcr unb bie flatferin Bon 
2)eutf(^Ianb fmb in fflerlin. 11. S3a§ 2e6«n ^efw. 12. a)ie Borte 
5lefu d^rifti, {Adverbs of time precede adverbs of place). 

I. I am Mary's brother and thou art Charlotte's sister. 2. 
The sister of the Emperor of Russia will be here to-morrow. 
3. He is with Mary in Frederick's garden. 4. The mayor of 
Strasburg has been here to-day. 5. The deeds of Frederick 
have been useful. 6. Will the father of Charles be here to- 
morrow ? 7. He will be here to-morrow, and the mother of 
Sophia will also soon be here. 8. Has the mother of the 
Queen of Spain been here? 9. She will soon be here. 10, 
The rivers and the lakes of Russia are large. 11, The son of 
Elizabeth is a friend of our neighbor, iz. Mary's slippers and 
Charles' boots are new. 



LESSON VII. 
Declension of Foreign Nouns, 

115. Nouns of foreign origin generally retain their 
foreign accent (see § 59, note), but most of them are 
declined like German nouns. Others retain some pecu- 
liarities. 

116. Like German nouns are declined such words as: 
ber Sifc^of, the bishop, bie ©ifc^efe; ber Sapton', the chaplain, 
bie Saplane ; bet 3nftinff', bie Sitftinfte ; bflS aRoiiumenf , bie 
aRonumente ; ba3 ^oSjjital', bie §o§pitafeE ; ba« SRegiment', bie 
Slegimenter, etc. ; and the foreign masculines and feminines 
of the weak declension ; as, bet StbDotaf , the advocate; tie 
SRepublil', the republic, etc. 
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117. The titles of male persons ending in unaccented ot 
take 3 in the genitive singular and en in the plural : bet 
Softer, beiS 2)ottot3, bk ©oftoren, etc. ; according to the 
wirfrf declension. (See § 104 ; for the accent, see §§57, 58.) 

118. Latin nouns in urn and ium add S in the gen. sing., 
and change um to en in the plural ; as, ba§ ©tubmrn ; gen. 
beg ©tubiumS ; pi. bie ©tubien, etc. Some have dropped ilim 
in the singular, but retais ten in the plural ; as, ba^ StbOerfi' 
(or SlbDet&ium); pi. bie 9lbberbieti, etc.* 

119. Neuter nouns in aV and tl' take S in the genitive 
singular and ten in the plural : iai Watmaf, beS 9Katetiate, 
bie aRoterinlien; bii« goffit', be§ Soffits, bie goffilien." 

120. Words from French, English, and other modem 
languages usually take § in the genitive singular and in the 
plural: 2orb§, @enie§, ©oIoS, 5)ong, SpafdiaS; but if ending 
in -^ are not declined ; as, bet SommiS', t/ie clerk (g silent), 

(a) A few other foreign nouns, mostly of technical use, retain 
foreign plurals ; as, gafuS, SKobi, %<i.cia, ©Ijetubtm, etc. And a 
few others form plurals in en ; as, baS Srama, bie ^ramen. But 
there is much irregularity. (See § 427.) 

Declension of Compound Xouns* 

121. Compound nouns are formed much more freely in 
German than in English {as will be explained hereafter). 
Such nouns are inflected according to the gender and 
declension of the last component, the rest remaining un- 
changed. Hence, as already remarked, such nouns as ber 
SIpfelbaiim, ike apple-tree, ba^ SBiJrterCiud), the dictionary, 
are inflected as monosyllables ; like ber Saum, baS 93ui^. 

• These groups from Latin neuters, pi. a, ia, are now nearly like the 
miied declension. A few other such noons belong here; alao the German, 
Hi Jfltinob, pi- bit filctnobien (or SItinobf). 
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122. There are a few exceptions : bie 9tnthJDrt, the answer, 
pi. ?Introottcn (comp. of baS Sort) ; bie 3)cmut, bte ©rofemut, 
and other compounds of bet 50?ut ; bet 9lbfct)eu (comp. of bie 
©(^eil), and a few others. (See § 388.) 

The Future Perfect of feiiu 

123. The future perfect, or second future, of fein is formed 
by joining the perf. participle geWeSeti and the infinitive fein 
to the present of the auxiliary verb loeiben. 

Singular. 
'\6^ hjerbe geWefen fein, I shall have hem, 
bu totrft getoefen fein, thou -wilt have been. 
et Wirb getoef en fein, he will have been. 

Plural. 
tDtt Werben getoefen fein, we shall have been. 
i^r roetbet getoefen fein, you will have been. 
fie tterben gewefen fein, they will have been. 

(o) And interrogatively : wetbe id^ getoefen fein? etc. Observe 

that the participle and infinitive stand together at the end — 

the participle before the infinitive, reversing the English order. 

Note. — As will be seen g 173, these form the infinitive per/ict (§ 108), 

VOCABULARY. 

ier 3luga})fel, the pupil (of the baS §evren^au«, the House of 

eye). Lords. 

ber atdetSmann, the husband- ber Snabenle^tet, the teacher in 
man. a boys'-school, tutor. 

ber 8aumgatten, the orchard. bet %ixk^^x%x, the dancing-mas- 

ber Slnmengarten, the fiower- ter. 

garden. bie flinbetftube, the nursery. 

bet ^elb^ert, the general. bieSna&enfi^ute,/^;^^^'-^^*^/ 
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bdSSanb^fluS, /A^ftjww/rj^Ajww. ijaS SB6ttaBu($, the dictionary. 

We ©airtenmauer, the garden- baSSaboratD'riMm.M^/aSoratorv 

wall. bie UniBerfrtfif , the university. 

bie ©tobtmauei;, the city-wall. bet SSnig, the king. 

bet §auSt)en:, Me landlord. $reu|en^ Prussia. 

ber 9t6t, «e a^^o/. bet Stubenf, /<4^ student. 

bet ^apft, the pope. JM, /D (dat.). 

EXERCISE VII. 

I. ®iefe ©tabt ift teic^ an (in, dat.) aBoitumenten. 2. 2)er 
ilaptan beS Sifc^ofS ift ein Softor [bet] i^eologte. 3. S)ie fiflpliine 
bet ^a^jfte fmb Stfc^ijfe. 4. 3)te SotbS ftnb in bem §etten^Qufe. 
S- 3n bem ^ufeum toaten gofftlien. 6. 2ia3 SBBttetbuc^ biefeS 
SptofeffotS Witb gut fein. 7. 2)te ©Btjne be« JtoftoiS toetben mit 
bem 3^anj(e^tet in bet Sinbetftu6e getcefen fein. 8, llnfete Steflis 
mentet Wetben mit bem gelbljettn an (at, dat.) bet ©tabtmauet fein. 
9. 3>a8 33tic^ in bet §anb unfeteg ^QftotS ift ein SEBottet&uc^ ju ben 
©bangelien. 10. ^n bem SoYib^aufe beS Stafen ift ein 3Kufeum 
Hon goffilien. 11. ICie ©tubenten bet Uniberfitat jinb in bem 
Sa6oiatcrium beS $tofeffot3 bet G^emie- 12. S)ie Stnthiort beS 
gelb^ettn in bem $etten^aufe toai fe^t gut. 

I. The hospitals of this town are near (an, dat!) the city- 
wall. 2. The kings of Prussia are rectors of the universi- 
ties [of] Bonn and Berlin, 3, Here are the materials for (ju, 
dat?) a dictionary of the gospels, 4, The professors and the 
doctors have been in the orchard of the pastor, j. In the 
museum of the bishop are fossils. 6. The dancing-master is 
in the nursery with the sons of the general and with the daugh- 
ters of the professor. 7. The monuments of this town are old. 
8. These bishops are doctors of (the) theology. 9. The flower- 
garden of the abbot is large. 10. The study of the gospels is 
the joy of the student. 11. The professor of chemistry is in 
the laboratory with the students of the university. 12. The 
answers are in the dictionaries. 
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Synopsis of Declension. 

124. The following table will exhibit to the eye, for con- 
venient reference, the chief forms of declension, all other cases 
being known from the genitive singular and the nominative 
plural, and there being no inflection in feminine singular : 

A- Strong DeelmtMion, 

Sing. Plur. 

I. Class I J^om. — — , or, — ' 

(Masc, neut.) . Gen. — 8. 

a. Class II Nom. — —t, or, — e.' 

{Masc, /em., neut:) Gen. — (e)«. 

3. Class III Nom. — -^.' 

{Neut.ffew masc.) Gen. — (e)3. 

(Masc.,/em.) ^'>^- — —<*)"■ 

Cen. — (e)n. 

O. JBxta Dtdetttton, 

{Masc, few neut.) ^^om. — —(e)"- 

Gen. — (e)S, or, — (e)n8. 

Remark. — The chief difficulty is in the formation o( the plural; »nd 
heiein especially the question of vowel modiiicalioii in mascuHtus of I. and 
II. Other points to be specially noted are : i. mascalau: plurals in -tx, 
and, of monosyllables, in -fti ; i./eminine : plural, of monosyllables, in -e or 
-(n ; 3. neutir: plural, of monosyllables, in - e ; and the nonns of the mixed 
Jiileiuion. See Appendii. 

• The dots over the line indicate vowel modification. 
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Gender of Nouns. 

125. The gender of nouns is important in itself, and, also, 
because it largely determines declension. But, as already seen, 
gender is in German to a great extent independent of meaning; 
and as to the form of words, no sufficient general rules can be 
given. The following are some of the most useful : 

L Generally: Seinamea and appellations will follow the sex; except, ba< 
XBcife, the woman ; boB 3n«i|^, the -wench ; and neuter diminatives in 

IL Masculine are: i. Nouns ending in -Ig, -ic^, -ling, -m ; and most 
nouns ending in -tl, -tn, -fc. 

2. Most strong derivatives ; that is, derivatives formed by root-change 

without suffix. (See g 383.) 

3. Names of winds, seasons, months, days, mountains. 

III. Feminine are : I ■ Most nouns in -e, not of masculine meaning, and not 

beginning mth %t-. 

2. Derivatives in -t, -ti, -^ett, -felt, -J^aft, -unfl, -iiu 

3. Most abstract nouns ; and most names of plants, fruits, flowers. 

IV. Neuter are; l. Most derivatives with prefix ge-, and most nouns ending 

in -niS or -tant. 
1. All diminutives ending in --<^en, -t(ln. 

3. Infinitives, and other parts of speech, used as nouns (unless denoting 

persons). 

4. Most collective nouns 1 most names of countries, places, metals. 

V. Foreign nouns usually retain their original gender. 

VI. Compound nouns follow the gender of their last component. {Excep- 
tions, sees m-) 

VII. Some nouns have two genders, with a difference of meaning; as, bel 
Sanb, baS !9onb, etc. These will be referred to hereafter. (§ 4*6.) 



It be found in the dictionary. 
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126. Yet, after all rules, the gender of German nouns 
must be learned largely by experience. The subject should, 
therefore, receive the constant attention of the student. 
Especially it is recommended that the habit should be 
formed of associating with every noun that is learned the 
appropriate form of the definite article, and of regularly using 
the article when naming a nonn ; as, bet ^UQ, bie 3"i^'/ ^i^S 
3eug, etc. 



LESSON VIII. 
The I>eclen8ioii of Adjectives. 

127. Adjectives used in the predicate — that is, in con- 
nection with the verb — are not declined; as has been ^-^ 
seen.i l )y . j ..,>:. / 'pj;;,^^; U-i.X-^.'^b.-tL.'CeA.X 

128. Adjectives used appositively — that is after the 
noun — are also not declined ; as, bie S82ume, gro^ linb 
griilt, //i£ irees, large and green. 



Note. — This may be considered as a kind of elliptical predicate con- 
struction, for the trees (which are) large and green. 

129. Adjectives used attributively — that is before a 
noun, expressed or understood — are declined. 

130. There are two declensions of the attributive ad- 
jective, the strong and the weak. The combination of 
these forms the mixed declension. 

Note. -— The term adjective here includes only qualifying adjectives, not 
the pronominala. 
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The StroiiK Deolenalon of AdJ*«tlv«i. 

131. When the attributive adjective is not preceded 
by one of the articles, or by any other pronominal adjective 
of like inflection, it takes the endings of hiefec (§ 86). 

Note. — It is usual to speak of this declension as like that of the definite 
article. But see g 87. 

132. These endings are (see § 86) : 

Singular, Plural. 

masc. fern. neut. m.f. n. 

Norn, -tx -e -eS -e 

Gen. -eS -et -eS -er 

Dat. -em -et -em -en 

Ace. -en -e -eS -e 

Note. — The declension of blefcc is made by adding these endings to 
the root bits. Similarly, alt adjective pronouns, except those in S 88. 

With these endings decline in full, both horizontally and vtr- 
iically {see § 72 b), the adjectives gut, fc^Ee(^t, alt, jung, neu, 
fltof), tlein, etc. Decline also with nouns, as follows (see § 133): 

EXAMPLES. 
Masculine. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. fluter SBJein, good wine. gute SBeine, good wines. 

G. guteS SJeineS, of good wine, gutet SBJeine, of good wines. 
D. gutem SBrine, to good wine. guten SSeinen, to good wines. 
A. guten SBJein, good wine. gute Sffieine, good wines. 

Feminine. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ^o%i%teatit, great Joy. 'SCO%t%im^fci, great joys. 

G. gtoget ifteube, grofier Jteuben, 

D. grower (Jreube; , flto^en ^ttuben, 

A. flto&e g^reitbe. gtofie ^teuben. 
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Neuter. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. \mti%Vi^, fine doth. feine latter, 

G. feineS Jui^eS, feinet liif^er, 

D. frinem Su^e, feineit a:ut^ent, 

A. feineg Jui^. feine X^ifix. 

133. Before masculine and neuter genitives in e§ or 8, 
the adjective genitive now usually ends in en instead o£ 
cS. Thus : guten SBeiiieg, feinen luc^eg, etc. 

Note. — This is to avoid repetition of the same tlrimg form. The fbnn 
-en shotild hereafter be generally used in paradigtns and exercises. 

Present Indicative of the Verb \tiktn, to have. 

Singular. Plural. 

i(^ Ifa6e, I have. Wit ^a6en, we have. 

bu \ix% thou hast, i^t ^aM, you have. 

ei ^at, he has. fie ^oBen, they have. 

pe ^ttt, she has. 

e8 ^at, it has. ^ttSen tuit, have wet 

VOCABULARY, 
biflu, ilue. f^tttatj), ilaeh. bet $la$, the^lace, square. 

fleI6, yellow. rot, «</, liefc, alfar. bie ^tttte, the hut, cottage. 

torife, w^i/. breit, broad. bie S'^lf'^^r '*** bottle. 

EXERCISE VIM. 

I. %n ben ®5tten be3 g^tltften finb grofte, arftne Saume unb 
f$5ne blaue unb gelbe Slumen. 2. SSetgeS Scot ift gut, abet 
fcbtDatjeS t|t aud^ gut. 3. ^ie 6oIbaten ^ben blaue ober tote 
SRttie. 4. 9poriS unb gonbon finb gto^e ©table. 5. §ieE jtnb lanfle 
©trofeen unb breite %\o.%%. 6. ®ute itinber ftnb bie gteube i^reS 
tBoterS unb i^tei Sautter. 7. §Iei|tse ©^ttlet botien nfitlii^e 
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aSfl^. 8. $ap bu blotted ober toet|e« $a^ei! 9. ^^ ^abe 
rotes. 10. ^tetnjtesqjapier? 11. ®c ^ toeifeeS. la. ajteine 
aSrfibet ^ben neue 3l5c(e unb iteue ^pontoffetn, abet olte ©tiefelCn). 
13- 3)ie §mifer teic^et gtttften (inb giofe, aber bie §Utten ormet 
Snuem ftnb flein. 14. Sllter ^eunb, too bift bu! 15. £iebe« 
ftinb, neueSSflt^er finb oft f#Ie<^t; gute S9ii^et ftnb oft alt. 16. 
@ine ^laf^e loten SSeineS ift auf (on, dat^ bent %\\iit. 

1. The streets of lai^e towns are long, z. This (bieS) is a 
day of great joy. 3. Young children and old men were in the 
garden of the prince. 4. Have you new slippers, new hats, 
and new coats? 5, The houses of poor peasants are often 
small huts. 6. Dear brother, thou art the joy of thy father. 
7. Dear sister, thou art the joy of thy mother. 8. Good 
scholars are industrious. 9. Have these soldiers blue or red 
coats? 10. They have red [ones]. 11, Have you warm water ? 
12. We have cold [water]. 13. My father has good old friends. 
14. In the nursery are good beds. 15. Dear children, you are 
industrious. 16. I am the teacher of industrious boys. 17. 
She has sharp needles. iS. They have bottles of old wine. 



LESSON IX. 

Weak Declension of Adjecttves. 

134. When the attributive adjective is preceded by the 
definite article or an adjective pronoun of three termina- 
tions (§ 87), it loses its own distinctive endings ; that is, 
it takes in the nominative singular of all three genders, 
and in the accusative singular feminine and neuter, the 
termination -e, and in all other cases of the singular and 
plural, -en. This is called the weak declension. 
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The combined endings, pronominal and adjective, will 
then be (the former strong, the latter weak) : 







Singular. 




Plural. 




mas^. 


/m. 


neuf. 


«./«. 


Norn. 


-ex -e 


-e -e 


-e§ -e 


-e -en 


Gen. 


-e3 -en 


-tt -en 


-e« -en 


-et -en 


Dat. 


-em -en 


-et -en 


-em -en 


-en -en 


Ace. 


-en -en 


-e -e 


-eg -e 


-e -en 



These combined endings should also be leamed both horizonlatty and 
vertically; for, though they occui in practice only before single nouns, it is 
important that the adjective declension should itself be perfectly familiar. 
Thus decline, masc. bitffi a(te ; /em. bitjt alle ; ntu/. bit\ti aUc. Similarly, 
bet Sllte, bie gilte, baS gute (bearing in mind the peculiarities of the definite 
article). For the adjective endings alone, see Synopsis, p. 67. 

13S' It will be observed that the declension of the adjective 
itself is here less explicit, the forms of gender, number, case 
being for the most part expressed by the foregoing pronominal. 
It is therefore to the latter, chiefly, that in this combination the 
student will look to determine the form of the adjective or of 
the noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

Masculine. 
XHefcr B>''*i' Baunii tAte grttn (raa. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. biefer gtiine Saum, biefe griinen Soume, 

G. biefeS gtilnen SaumeS, biefet gtflnen Soume, 

D. btefem griinen Saume, biefen grilnen Siiumen, 

A. biefen giiinen 93aum. biefe gdinen Stiiume. 
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Feminine. 

Srar M&m 9rau, Omt bmu»fiil mmum. 

Singular. ,Plural. 

N. Jene (d^iBne gtou, jene ft^onen Jraum, 

G. jen« f($6nen grou, jenet fi^6)ien grouen, 

D. jener f^Onen gtau, jenen ft^Bnen Jtauen, 

A. jene fi^Bne Jrau. jene fi^ijnen giaueit. 



Singular. Plural. 

N. toeld^eS ofte ©t^lofe, ttjeld^e alttn ©($lBffer, 

G. luelfi^es Qlten 9i$loffe8, tuel^et alien ©d&lBHer, 

D. tDel(^em dttm B6:,\o'^i, telc^en alten ©i^IBffem, 

A. Welles alte ©c^Iofe. toel^e alien ©(^Isffet. 

Decline in the same way : jebei treue gi^eunb, ber flltte jtnabe, 
bie tiebe SCoc^tet, baS neue §auS, etc., etc, 

{a) The $ of ^D($ is changed into 1^, in all inflections, before 
e(S 156); '^%X%i\t%^^, the high mountain! ^^^%%<xvxvai, tall firs. 

Let the leacher add similar e^camples; and also, such as the following : 
Determine gender, namber, case of beg atten 'SSiaxaxA, bett alten SRaitH, bet 
nelien Silt^ei, tien ntucn iBilc^em, etc. And point out ambiguity of form; as 
in bit oltcn aJiiinjiti: (nom. or ace. pi.), ben guten finobni (icc sing, or dat. pi.), 
etc. Also, given the gender of the noun, decline, from root-forms only : bitf- 
50^ SBaum, jen- btau- iBIumc ; or with the article ; b- lang- 3a^Ci etc. etc. 

Remark. — This is really a combined dedensian of the adjective with the 
preceding pronominal. The adjective endings occur only when so preceded, 
and the two together determine the form. For this reason the paradigms 
have been given in combination. The same principle applies to the mixid 
declension. (Leas, x.) 
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The Past Indicative of ^a&m. 
Singular. Plural. 

i^ ^atte, lAad, tott fatten, we had. 

bu ^atteft, thou kadst. i^r ^attet, you had. 

er ^atte, ke had. (te ^ot, they had. 

VOCABULARY. 

jltiei, two. bet Slorben, W.; North. \%iX,fat. 

ber@^nee,/A^jffoa', bet ©iibm, cAif South, ■^xti^\\i^, Prussian. 

bie Stbe, /Af earth, bet ^atet, the painter, engtifi^, English. 

world. [land, bebeift, covered. . franjBftfi^, French. 

bie<£(i6toeij,3'H'(/3»-- betfl^mt,/flffic«j-. unter, Kn</irr. 

EXERCISE IX- 

1. 3)er junge fiiJntg unb bet ttlte "^vSi pnb m bem grofeen 
©c^loffe beS teidjen Otafen. 2. ^ene alle ^au ^at jloei fc^Bne 
Xet^'™- 3- 33ie Ileinen Snaben fatten tieue SliSde. 4. !I>ie tiefen 
a:^&let unb bte ^o^en ©ebttge [bet] S(^toei) ftnb nrif griinen 3:anneii 
unb tntt Mei^em @^nee bebe^. 5. ^ie flatten SB^lIet bet @tbe 
ftnb in bem fatten Siotben. 6. ^n bem hjatmen ©liben finb bte 
5Renf(!&en ft^Wac^. 7. 3Me toannen ©abet ber tteinen abet alien 
©tabt ©mS fmb becii&mf. 8. 3)ie reii^en Sauetn fatten fd^ijne 
^aufet. 9. fatten bie Jlinber beS betU^mten $tDfe(fotS baS gtole 
iieue Sffiertetbiiit) beS [§ertn] I)ottot ©t^Wai^? 10. Sie fatten bie 
alte ©tammatil unfeteS guten Se^tetS. n, 35ie fetten D($fen 
unb Slfl^e finb unlet ben ^o^en Sciumen in bem griinen g^elbe. 
12. fatten bie fleifeiflen ©chiller bie neue Citttmmaiif beS berii^mlen 
5Ptofeffor§? 13. Untet ben ^o^en SSiiumen in bem gtofeen Salbe 
ift nod^ tiefet, lueifeer ©c^nee. 

1. The young princes are with their old teacher in the new 
castle of the king. 2. Tliis high tree has green leaves. 3. The 
famous old count had two young children. 4. The blue coats 
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of the Prussian soldiers. 5, The red coats of the English 
soldiers. 6. The French grammar of this industrious boy. 7. 
In the beautiful houses of these rich ladies are the paintings of 
famous painters. 8. The famous painter has been in the South 
of Ei^land. 9. The snow of the cold North is deep. 10. 
Those white geese are in our rich neighbor's garden. 11, The 
green fields are covered with -white snow. iz. The warm beds 
of the little children are in the nursery. 13. This Englishman 
and this American have been on (nuf, wilk the dative) the high 
mountains of Switzerland. 14, The long streets of this old 
town are broad. 15. The new names of the old streets of Paris. 
16. This old teacher is the good friend of the poor scholars. 



The Mixed Declension of Adjectives. 

136. It has been seen that when the distinctive endings 
of gender, number, case, are expressed by the preceding 
word, these are not repeated by the adjective, in the weak 
declension. The same principle determines the mixed 
declension. 

137. When the adjective is preceded by the indefinite 
article, or by one of the pronominals declined like it {§ 88), 
it takes the distinctive forms of the strong declension 
where these words are without ending ; that is, in the 
singular nominative, et for the masculine, e^ for the 
neuter ; and eS also for the accusative neuter. In all 
other parts the endings follow the weak declension. 

13S. The combined endings, pronominal and adjective, 
will then be as follows : 
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LESS 


ON X. 








Singular. 




Plural 




mas. 


/<M. 


neut. 


/»./«. 


Nom. 


— -n 




cS 


-e -en 


G€n. 


-eS -en 


-er -en 


-eg -en 


-et -en 


Dat. 


-em -en 


-er-en 


-em -en 


-en -en 


Ace. 


-en -en 


-e -e 


18 


-e -en 



— the adjective differing from" the weak declension only in 

the forms printed with heavy type — the entire feminine 
and plural being the same in both declensions. (See § 134.) 

{V) It is this form of the adjective, partly strong and partly 
weak, that gives rise to the term mixed declension. But it must be 
observed that there are only two possible forms of the adjective 
in any case — one when not preceded by a determining ending, 
and one when so preceded. In the former it is the adjective 
itself, in the latter the determining word, that must be looked 
to, for gender, number, case. 

Note. — The three declensions of the adjective are somelimes known as 
{1} Simple, (2} Definite, {3) Indefinite. The first, or strong, is the primary 

examples. 

Masculine. 

ein bobcr Birg, a high moutOaiti. 

. Singular. Plural {strong). 

N. ein ^o^et Setg, ^o^e Setfle, 

G. eine3 ^o^en S«fle3, ^o^et ffietfle, 

D. einem Ifo^en Serge, ^o^en fflergen, 

A. einen ^o^en Serg. ^o^e 93etge. 

Feminine. 

ntiine Ilib( Ct^wtftcr, my dear tUtrr. 

Singular. Ulural (weak). 

N. meine Uebe ©d^Weftet, metite Ueben ©diWeftem, 

G. metner lieben ©(J^Weftei:, meiner tieben ©(^weftem, 

D. meinet lieben ©i^mefter, meinen lieben ©(^tpeftem, 

A. meine liebe ©c^toeftet. meine lieben ©c^toefleni. 
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Neuter. 

<(ln >Dllc* Slat, hit /Mt gbiM. 

Singular. Plural (iveaH). 

N. friit toolIeS ©laS, feine botCen ©ISfer, 

G. feineg Boacn ®Iofe«, feiner Mx>^%xi ©Wfer, 

D. fetnem boQen ©lafe, feinen BoHen ©[fifem, 

A. fein boaeS ©lag. feine Botten ©ISfet. " 

Remarks on Adjective Declension. 

139. Adjectives ending in the unaccented syllables el, en, er, 
usually reject the e either o£ the termination or o£ the declen- 
sional ending: ebel, noble, is usually declined ebler, eble, ebleS; 
felten, rare, feltner, fettne, feltueS ; ^eiter, cheerful, tieitrev, ^eitre, 
^eitteS; but sometimes (before n orm) ebetn, ^eitcrm (5 85, note). 

140. Adjectives used as nouns retain the declension of 
adjectives. Thus; beutfi^, Qerman; ein SDeutfti^et, a German; 
eineS SDeutf^en, of a German ,■ eine 3)eutfi$E, a German woman ,- 
We 2)e«tf(^en, the Germans; \i\%'$M%, the old nvoman ; ber Sleid^e, 
the rich man ; bie 3iei(i6en, the rich (persons) ; ba« @ute, Ihe good 
(abstract). 

141. Participles, when used attributively, are declined as 
adjectives; as, Kebeixb, loving; geliebt, loved; tin liebenber 
Stubev, a loving brother; bet geliebte (Jteunb, the loved friend. 
Also when used as nouns: ein Siebeixtet, a lover; bie ©eliebte, 
the beloved {one) ; bie ©eliebten, the beloved (ones). 

143. Adjectives, generally, may be used, without inflection, 
as adverbs : et fl^teibt fc^neU, he writes rapidly. 

143. Adjectives in er, derived from names of places, are 
indeclinable : bag §eib'e(6ergei: ^fafi, the Heidelberg tun ; ber fiBlnet 
Sum, the Cathedral of Cologne. (See 5 395, 3). 
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144. ®anj, whole, and \o!&, half, are indeclinable when used 
alone before the names of countries and places, but are else- 
where declined. Thus: gai^ ©nglanb, all England i but baS 
%(ix%i engtanb ; ^alb Sonbon, bie ^at6e 6i$Weij, ein ^affiEt I^aler. 

145. The neuter termination %i of the nominative and 
accusative sing, is frequently dropped in familiar conversation 
and in poetry. Thus: fitter Siet, bitter beer; alt ®ifen, old 
iron; \oki '^<x\ri, cold water ; %\v.\&lv>tx%txhxii^zv.,a heavy crime. 

146. The declension of the adjective remains the same if its 
noun is understood. In this case the English one, ones, are not 
expressed in German; as, ein teifer SCjjfel unb ein unrofet; a 
ripe apple and an unripe one. 

147. Two or more adjectives under the same circumstances 
will take the same declension ; as, mein Ii«6eir, alter 55i^eunb, 
my dear old friend; bet Kebe, alte DKann, the dear old man. 

NoTB. — Sometimes, especially in poetry, occurs a euphonic form in -t, 
as ^eUc for ^(H , etc 

The Perfect and Pluperfect of I|nbni. 

148. The perfect and pluperfect of the verb ^flhen are 
formed, as in English, by adding the perfect participle 9e= 
f)a6t, had, to the present and past tenses of the same verb 
as auxiliary — position as § loS, b. 

Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

ii^ ^abe getiabt, I have had. mir ^oben ge&abt, we have had. 
bu ^aft ge^aSf, thou hast had. \ijx tjabt ge^abt, you have had. 
« \iOi ge^abt, he has had. fte ^abcn gefjabt, they have had. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

id^ ^atte geljabt, / had had. htir fatten ge^bt, we had had. 
butjotteft ge^abl, thou hadslhad. itjt pallet ge^bt, you had had. 
tt ^Uttt ge^abt, he had had, fie ^ttcn ge^bt, they had had. 
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VOCABULARY, 
bie Sitliot^eC the library. flliitflic^, kafpy. 

bflS Sanbgut, the estate. angcne^m, agreeable, pleasant. 

baS itietb, the dress, garment. (eiben, silken. 

bie aSefte, the vest, waistcoat. (ti^, sweet. 
bie 3*it '^ '^'''*- fauet, sour. 

bie ^^ituiS' '"^^ newspaper. reif, «j^^. 

bet granjo'fe, the Frenchman, unteif, unripe. 
bet 3lf)ein, /A? Rhine. I5mgtii^, rtyo/. 

baS ^XysA, fortune, luck. nii^t, no/. 

iiK^pxaift, the speech, lan^age. imtner, always. 
EXERCISE X. 
I. Tiet atte ©olbot Ijatte einen toten SRott fle^afit. a. @m 
fc^loatjet §ut, eine tlnue 9Sefte unb ein wei^eS §emb. 3. SKeine 
©(^tuefter ^at etn feibneS Steib. 4- 3n bet Ibnigliclien Sibliotfjel 
[inb englift^e, franjSfifc^e unb beutfi^e Stiver. 5. ^c^ ^abe ein 
beutfi^eS 2i[}6tter6u(^. 6. aWetne ©^toeftet ^t etn ftanjefifc^eS 
SBiJttet&uc^ ge^a6t. 7. §at pe eine englifd^ie ©tammatit ge^abt? ■ 
8, Sin reifet Sl^jfel ift fil^, aber etn unteifer ift fauet. 9. 3!;iefeS 
gtofie Sanbgut ifi baS @tgentum einet alten 35«me, 10. ©($6n(eS) 
SEBettet ift Slten unb Jjungen (dat.) angene^m. n. S'aS Stubiitm 
bet ©jjtac^en ift fe^re nii^lii^. 12. 3)ie SKeii^en fmb nii^t immer 
giatflid^. 13. 3Jieine Sttibtt fatten gtofeeS ©Itti ge^aW. 14. §Qft 
bu bie flolner 3eitung, mein guter Snabe? 15. W\t ^aben teine 3^' 
ge^abt. 16. gin ®utet liefet (loves) bai ®ute, ein (Sbtet baS eble. 

I. We have no German and no French books, 2. My English 
dictionary is a good book. 3. My brother has had no time. 
4. Has your sister no black dress? 5. Mas son's Grammar of 
tlie French language is a very useful book. 6. In the royal 
library are French grammars and English dictionaries. 7. The 
gentleman with the white hat is an old general. 8. In this long 
street is a large old house; it is the boys' -school. 9. Ripe 
apples are sweet, but unripe [ones] are sour. 10. The Rhine is 
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a large river, ii. The language of the Germans U the German 
language. i3. The language of the French is the French lan- 
guage. 13. The old and the young were happy. 14. The Rhine 
was not always a German river. 15. Have you had the Cologne 
newspaper? 16. Had the scholars had new books? 17. Every 
good child had had a beautiful flower. 18. All Germany is 
under the noble old German emperor {dat.). 



LESSON XI. 
Comparison of AdjeetiTes. 

149. The comparative and superlative of adjectives are 
formed by adding et for the comparative and eft for the 
superlative. 

150. Except after a sibilant ending (3, 3, &, f(^) and b or 
t, the e is regularly dropped in the superlative. Adjectives 
ending in el, en, er, c, drop c before the comparative et (§ 1 39). 

EXAMPLES. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

(aut, loud, lauter, lauteft. 

fiife, sweet, filler, ftt|eft. 

jt^on, beautiful, fd^iSner, (ci&anft. 

reic^, ricky reit^er, rett^ft. 

ebel, noble, ebler, ebelft. 

trfige, lasy, traget, trQg(e)ft. 

151. Most monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, 0, 
or u (not Qu) modify the vowel in the comparative and 
superlative. 

■ a\i,old, alter, aitefl. 

tot, red, rfltet, tetefl. 

birj, short, Bitjer, tO^eft. 
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15a. Some of the most important adjectives to be remembered 
which do not modify the vowel in the comparative and superla- 
tive are ; — 

ftratt, brave, worthy. wW, quick, 

6unt, variegated, gay. jlolj, proud. 

\<^i^, false. tott, mad. 

^t^, joyful, happy. bi>fi,full. 

lalifm, lame. jo^m, tame, 

(a) A few adjectives use both forms ; as, fromm, pious, 
frotnmet or ftiimtner, frommft or friimmp. 

153- A comparison of equality is expressed by placing fo or 

eben fo (even so) before the adjective, and after it tote or alS, as. 
§err ©i^mibt tft e6en fo leid^ tote §etr ©^ulje, Mr. Schmidt is as 
rich as Mr. ScAuhe. §err §rintt<^ ift ein e6en fo 6raber 3Hann 
Wie §err 3)ltil[er, Mr. Henry is as worthy a man as Mr. MUUer. 
®r ift nic^t fo ebel alS Hug, he is not as noble as prudent (§450, 2). 

154. The English than is expressed by al3. Thus : $)ie %Q.%t 
finb langei im ©ommet alg im 23intei, the days are longer in 
summer than in winter. 

155. Comparatives and superlatives are subject to the 
«aine rules of declension as the positive. Thus : ein 
reidjCECt 3)Iaiin, a richer man ; ber teic^ffe SKann, the richest 
man; reii^ete Hianttet, richer men; mein attefter ©nibet ift 
reic^Ct atS ii^, my eldest brother is richer than I, etc. 

Note. — The n of the comparative must not be confounded with the a 
of the adjective inflection ; as, r(id)(r may be either positive or comparative, 
in different positions. Note also that the endings of inflection are added 
after (hose of comparison. Also that all adjectives are compared alike, 
without regard to their length. 

156. The following are irregular : — 

gut, good, beffet, 6eft, ber bejie. 

Bief, much, me^t, inrift, bet meifte. i 



62 LESSON XI, 

$0^, high, changes i$to^(§ 135,0) in the comparative, ^Bl^er, 
l&5i^P, bet ^ec^fte. The ^ of not), K,fflr, natjer, becomes (^ in 
the superlative: ndd&ft, bet nat^fte. ©ro&, i'rca/, /o//, grB^er, 
is contracted in the superlative: ber fliii|te, instead of bet 
flrofeefte. 

157. From erfl, le^ (bet etfle, the Jirst, bet le^te, )«^ /<«/), 
which are really superlatives, are formed the new comparatives ; 
bet etftete, the former, bet le^tete, Ihe latter. Similarly, me^itete, 
several, from me^t, more. (Compare the English Uiser,) 
SJlinbet, less, minbeft, least, has no positive. 

158. The following adjectives, derived from adverbs or 
prepositions, are comparatives in form, but have the meaning 
of simple adjectives. They form their superlative by adding the 
superlative suffix to the suffix of the comparative : — 

obet, upper; bet oberfte, the uppermost. 

unlet, under; bet untetfte, the undermost. 

innet, inner; bet innetfte, the inmost. 

du^et, outer; bet aufeetfte, the outmost. 

boxi>tx,/ore; bet Berbetlie, the foremost. 

^intet, hinder; bet ^intetfte, the hindmost. 

tnittlet, middle; bet mittelfte, the middlemost. 

The FtrruRE of ^atni. 

159. The future of the verb ijoben is formed by adding 
the infinitive ^abeit to the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb roerben — the infinitive at end of the clause (as § 114). 

ici& toetbe ^aben, / shall have. wit tttetben ^a6en, we shall have. 
bu toitft ^aben, thou wilt have, itjt Werbet ^aben, you will have. 
tl tttitb ^aben, he will have. pe Wetben feaben, /Ay will have. 

And interrogatively : luerbe ic| l)aben ? etc. 
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VOCABULARY. 
baS Sifen, iron. bet ©ommet, summer. 

bet j^e^ler, the mistake, fault. bie 5RDt, the distress. 
im (contraction of in b«in),(«M^. ber ©tod, the story, floor, 
ber SIBinter, winter. Inenig, AV/^,- pl./iw. 

EXERCISE Xr. 

I. 35te teidfiften Seute finb nic^t tmmer bie glUctlic^ften. 3. @t i(it 
berreit^fte 3)laiiii in ber ganjen ©tabt. 3. 33te Jage (inb !iii^et im 
9Stnter afS im ©cmmer. 4. 2)ie beftm %\\%\. fmb nic^t immer auf 
ben ^ij^ften Sdumen. 5. 9Bir fatten bie ^eitetften ©ebanlen. 
6. 9Sir Icerben morgen baS fi^iinftc 3Better ^a6en. 7. 3)ie Strmen Jinb 
eft froljer qIS bie Sei^eren. 8. 33a3 eifen ift baS nii|lii$fte aWetaH! 
9. ?IHein 33ruber ^at einen liingeren 33tief al§ ic^. 10. Site ®e6ivge 
[ber] ©i^toeij finb ^et^er flt« bie ©ebitge SDeutfd&Ianbg. n. ©ie 
^Bd&ften ©efiirge fmb in Stfien. 12. ^n raeinetn gEercifium finb 
bie toenigflen ge^Ier, 13. ^c^ teetbe morgen icenige ge^let in 
meinem ©Eercitium ^ben. 14. SJie Bunteften 2}i)gel pnb niii^t 
tmmer bie fd^Bnften. 15. 33aS Oeitigfte Vtox im ^^nerften be3 
aiempelS. 16. Meife gtii^te finb bejfer al§ bie unreifen. 

I. When shall we have the longest day and the shortest 
night? 2. Frederick was the greatest and most famous king 
of Prussia. 3. She has two younger sisters. 4. He is with his 
elder brother in Berhn. 5. He is taller than his brother. 
6. His younger brother has been [a] soldier. 7. This little book 
is better than that big [one]. 8. We shall soon have the most 
beautiful weather. 9. Ney was the bravest of the French. 10. 
The poorest peasants are in Russia. 11. Henry will have a 
longer letter than his younger brother, iz. The houses of 
(the) towns are larger than the houses of (the) villages. 13, The 
house of my father is in the longest street of the town. 14. We 
shall next month [ace?) have the shortest days and the longest 
nights. 15. The best cows are in Switzerland, 16. They were 
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in the utmost distress. 17. My room is in the uppermost 
story. 18. Henry is tlie first and Charles is the last in the 
whole school. 19. We were the foremost. 20. The largest 
rooms are not always in the largest houses. 



LESSON XII. 
The Predicate Saperlattve. 

160. The uninflected form of the superlative cannot, Hke 
the other degrees (§ 127), be used alone in the predicate. 
Instead of this, there is a special form made up of an bent, 
contracted into am, at the, and the dative of the super- 
lative, which is used predicatively. Thus : %m SBinter 
finb tie Xage ant tutjeftcn iinb tm Sommer am tdngften, in 
winter the days are shortest and in summer longest ; i. e., 
at the shortest, etc. 

161. This form, however, must be used only when the 
adjective is the true predicate. If the noun is understood, or 
the superlative is definitely limited, the regular infiected form 
will be used; as, bie S^agc im SBinter finb bie liitjeften (la^e) 
beS 3Q^te3, the days in winter are the shortest (days) of the year. 
For further distinction, see § 450, 3. 

162. (a) Many adjectives are derived from nouns : — 

miitterltt^, motherly. ^amhlii^, friendly, pleasant. 

Hatttlx^, fatherly. ^errli^, splendid, lordly, 

(h) Others are derived from other adjectives : — 

btiulic^, l>luish. toeifiti^, whitish. 

rijtli^, reddish. gtiinlii$, greenish. 

(e) Many are formed by composition (see Less. XLIV.) ; — 

exitalt, cold as ice. feuerrof, red as fire. 

[d^neelcetl, white as snow, fo^lfi^toatj, black as coal. 
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The Future Perfect of ^aBnt. 

163. The future perfect of tjaben is formed by adding the 
perfect participle and infinitive of f|a6eit, to the present 
tense of the auxiliary verb toetben. The participle and 
'nfinitive go to the end of the clause, as § 123, a. 

t^ Wnbe ge^aSt ^o6ett, /shall have had. 
hi toitft ge^abt ^oBen, thou wilt have had. 
« loivb ge^abt ^a6en, he will have had. 
tott toetben ge^bt ^abm, we shall have had. 
t^t ioetbet ge^bt ^aben, you will have had. 
pc toetben ge^abt ^oben, they will have had. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

164. The following prepositions always govern the 
dative : — 

auS, <mt of, from. nac^, to, after, according to. 

au|et, without, except, besides. frit, since. 

bei, by, near, with, at ih^ house Don, of, from, by. 

Jiit, with. [of. ju, to, at, in, for, to the house of. 

VOCABULARY. 

ber Dnlel, the uneh. ^ei^, hot. 

bie 3:ante, the aunt. ta^I, cool. 

bet ^lutlling, sfring. btberft, covered. 

ber J^erbft, autumn. getjen, /of*?. 

bie So^teSjeit, /-** season, (ommcn, to come. 

bflS SGSetter, the weather, toflnn, wAA7 

We SGSolte, M^ c/cW, niemonb, no one, nobody. 

ba« §aar, the hair. Bon §ciufe,/r(W) ^o;//*, 

bie ©efo^r',/^ danger, ju §aufe, a/ Auwa 

•mtffour. JU (adverb), /«?. 
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165. When a sentence is introduced by any word or 
words modifying the verb, an inversion takes place ; that 
is, the verb, instead of following, precedes the subject. 
©eftern wax tdi ju §aufe, instead of it^ Wax geftetn ju ^aufe; 
but never, geftetn 1^ Wax gu §Qufe. 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. 2Sm grO^linfl unb tm §etbp ift ba« Better am fd&Bnpen. 
3. ®& ift nii^t ju t)eig unb,ni^t ju tall. 3. ^ie fCnaben fotnmen 
ou3 bei ©c^ule. 4. 3Kein 99rubet ift nit^t ju §aufe. 5. SIteine 
jiingete ©^Wefter ift won §aufe; fie ift bei etner alfen 3:ante. 
6. 9(ugei; meinem Dnfet War niemanb jit §aufe, 7. Sei biefem 
^eifeen 9Better loar ber §immel mit rbtlt^en unb trei^Iic^en aSoHen 
bebetft. 8. 3ta^ bem eistalten 2Better fatten hrir ben Ijerrlii^ften 
3^rii^ling. 9. ^c^ ^abe tein @elb bei mir. 10. 3Sir fommen Don 
^axxi unb ge^en naii) Sonbon. n. Site Bier ^S'^^^^S"'*" fi^b : ber 
gftiibling, ber Sommet, ber §et6ft unb ber Sinter. 12, 3)er Seljrer 
ift mit feinen ©c^iilem in ber ©c^ulftube. 13. S)ein Btubet ift auf;er 
©efa^r. 14- ^ie neuen ©trafeen ijon ?pari§ fmb bie fc^Bnften in 
Qani ©uroljo. 15. 9tfl(^ bem ©ommer ftnb bie 3:age nit^t fo long 
h)ie im ©ommer. 16. 3Reine jiingfte S^oc^ter ift bei tbrer 3^ante (at 
her aunt's). 17, I)er ^ritEjUng ift bie 6efte ^a^reSjeit beS ganjen 
Sabres. 18. ^m grtt^Iing ift baS SBrtter am angene^mften. 

1. She had a snow-white dress. 2. No one is here except 
my teacher. 3. Spring, summer, autumn and winter are the 
four seasons. 4. When will your brother be at home ? 5. He 
has been from home the whole day (aec). 6. He has been at (bei) 
my aunt's, 7. The children are in (the) school with their books. 
8. A cool night is agreeable after a hot day, g. The boy with 
the blue eyes and the very dark (Ei)^lf(^iDari) hair is a son of 
our English teacher. 10. The sky is red-as-fire, 11. Hast 
Ihou money about thee (bei bir)? 12. When is the weather 
most beautiful? 13. It is most beautiful in summer. 14. The 
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weather is coldest in winter. 15. They will have had no money. 
16. The children will have had a pleasant evening. 17. A good 
son is the greatest joy of his father and of his mother. iS. The 
highest mountains in all Europe are in Switzerland, ig. In 
the summer the days are longest and the nights shortest. 
io. My older children go (ge^m) every summer (aa.) to their 
uncle's (ju, da/.) in England. 2t. In (the) winter the days are 
the shortest of the whole year. 

166. Synojrais of Declension of Adjectives. 





Strong. 


Weak. ■ 


Mixed. 




m. /. n. 


//. 


M. f. n. 


./. 


m. 


/ «. 


pi. 


N. 


cv e e? 


e 


t e t 


en 


tx 


e t$ 


en 


G. 


ee(en) tr ti{tvf 


er 


ta ta tn 


en 


en 


en en 


en 


D. 


era re em 


en 


en e« en 


en 


en 


en en 


en 


A. 


en t e« 


' 


en e e 


en 


en 


t tS 


en 



Note. — For further details on the Adjective, see Part III., Less. LIII. 



LESSON XIII.* 
The Auxiliary Verbs, 
167. The conjugation of verbs in German, as in English, 
is made up of simple and compound forms. 

(a) The simple forms are those which are expressed by a 

single word ; as, (tc^) ^at>e (/) have; (tc^) luar (/) -was, etc. 

ib) The compound forms consist of two or more 

words, and are formed by the hel^ of auxiliaries ; 

• With brie£ explanation, this Lesson, and the detailed verb-paradigms in 

the three Lessons following, might be omitted, with pupils of some matud^. 
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as, (id|) fyiie gc^abt, (/) have had; (idft) inerbe ^6eit, (/) 
shaU have; (ic^) loerbe ge^afct f)aben, (/) shall havehad, etc. 
i68. The verbs used as auxiliaries in conjugation are 
^afien, /u have; fein, /(? ^tf; iDerben, to become. These are 
employed, as in English, in connection with the participle 
or infinitive of a verb to form its compound parts. Hence 
it'is necessary that the uses of these verbs as auxiliaries, 
and their conjugation, should be given in advance. 

Note. — The simple parts o£ fiofien, fdn, intirben, have been in part given 
already. For convenience of reference they are placed in the paradigms 
S T7i> § i8i< § I9'>; and 'hey should now be thoroughly reviewed. 

169. Remark. — i. Remember that ^&en, fein, hjerben are 
themselves verbs, which are often used independently, as well 
as in their auxiliary function. The two uses should always be 
distinguished. 

2. Remember, also, that the auxiliary is itself the verb, or 
asserting part, of every compound verb form. As in English, 
for example, I shall go: shall is the (auxihary) verb, ^tf the 
infinitive object ; / am loved: am is the (auxiliary) verb, loved 
the participle complement. 

Note. — This remark is important, to correct the false habit of 
considering Euch forma as made up of an auxiliary and a verb. Such 
is never the case. 

3. Hence, whatever rules are given for the verb will apply, in 
the compound forms, to the auxiliary, or finite, part thereof. 

170. As has been seen, in compound (auxiliary) verb 
forms, the participle or infinitive stands at the end of the 
clause. If a participle and an infinitive are combined, the 
infinitive will stand last. (§ 163.) 

But special circumstances may require the auxiliary verb 
itself to stand at the end, as will be seen hereafter. (| 177.) 
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The Auxiliary |gfen. 

171. §a&en is used, as auxiliary, with the perfect 
participle of all transitive and some intransitive verbs to 
form the whole system of perfect tenses. Its use is the 
same as that of ^ve in English, except that it is not so 
generally extended to intransitives. Each form of the 
perfect is made by employing the corresponding part of 
the aiudliary. Tiius: 

i> The present perfect — or perfect tense — by the present tense 

of ffabm ; as, i^ ^aie ge^abt, /Aave had; ic^ ^obe geliebt, / 

ktme loved, etc. 
2. The past perfect — or pluperfect tense — by the past tense 

of ^&en, as, ii^ ^otte ge^bt, / had had; id^ ^tte geliebt, / 

had loved, etc. 
^ The infinitive perfect, by the inlinitive of ^ben; as, gel^a!6t 

^ben, to have had; geliebt ^en, to have loved, etc. 
4. As will be seen § 173, a, the perfeO infinitive is used in 

forming the perfect of the future and conditional; as in 

English: I shall — haveltrved; I should — have loved, etc. 
And similarly for the subjunctive forms. 

Note. — It thus appears that Ijabtn as auxiliary is used in the con- 
jugation of ^abcn as an active verb. 

The Auxiliary fria. 

172. ©fin is used as auxiliary with the perfect participle 
to form the perfect tenses of most intransitive verbs. 
This use was formerly much more extended in English 
than at present ; for example, I am come, for I have come, 
etc. (See Lesson xxxi.) 

As in the case of fn&ett, each perfect form is made bv 
employing the corresponding part of the auxiliary; thus. 
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1. The present perfect — or perfect tense ; it^ bin gelomtnen, 1 

have {am) come; t(^ Bin geWotben, / have (am) become, etc. 

2. The past perfect — or pluperfect; ic^ hiat gefommen, I had 

(was) come; ic^ Xoax getoorben, I had (was) become, etc.; 

3. The infinitive perfect — gelommen fein, to have (be) come; ge= 

tijorben fein, to have (be) become, etc. And this form is used, 
as above, in fonning the perfect future and conditional. 
Note. — The verb jtin forma its perfect tenses by the use of (ein as 

auiiliary; as, ll^ bin gemeiftt, I have been: Uterally, I am been, etc So, 

also, does IDtrbcn. 

The Auxiliary tOtttcn. 

173. SBetben is used as auxiliary with the infinitive of 
all verbs to form the future and conditional tenses. 

1. The future, by the present tense of toerten and the infinitive 

present; as, i^ tuerbe ijobtn, I shali have ; fte iDWben fein, 
they will be, etc. 

(a) The future perfect, by the same form with the 
infinitive perfect; as, \i^ ioetbe ge^aSt ^a&en, I shall have 
had; fie Wetben gewefen fein, they will have been. 

2. The conditional, by the past subjunctive of Wetben, with the 

infinitive present ; as, i(§ Wiitbe ^aben, / should have; fte 
luiirben fein, they would be, etc, 

(a) The conditional perfect by the same form with the 
infinitive perfect; as, i^ toiitbc ge^abt ^aben, / should have 
had; fie tDiiiben getoefen fein, they would have been, etc. 
The conditional is thus, by its form, a past (or imperfect) 
subjunctive of the future. ■ . 

Note. — It thus appears that njcrbcn in its auxiliary uses with the 
infinitive corresponds to the English auxiliaries sAall, will; siould, ■wmUd, 
respectively, according to persons. But this is true only when these words 
are used as mere future or conditional auxiliaries, in certain persons. 
When used outside of these persons, in their original proper meaning' — ' 
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as, ym shall go, Ttmlt arise, he should not act thus, etc. — these words are not 
represented by TOrrben, bat by (ollen md IBoUnt respectively (Lesson XXVI.). 

174. SEJetben is also combined, in all its parts, with the 
perfect participle of transitive verbs to form the complete 
passive conjugation, (Lesson XXVII.) 

Remark. — Hence, for the conjugation of any verb, it is only necessary 
to know the simple parts, and whether ^abnt or feilt is the auxiliary of the 
perfect tenses. All (he compound parts can then be formed by general 
rules, as above. But in the following paradigms, for convenience of study 
or reference, the full conjngation is exhibited, as usual. 



LESSON XIV. 

The (Auxiliary) Verb ^aBm, to have. 

175. Remark. — i. The forms of translation given in the 
paradigm are sometimes only representative. In English, for 
example, there are auxiliary forms of tense which do not exist 
in German ; as, I do have, am having, etc. The infinitive is 
translated sometimes to have, sometimes have, or having. In 
these cases the most usual forms only are given, 

2. In the subjunctive especially there is no form in English 
that suffices to represent, or even to suggest, its various uses 
in German — the subjunctive itself being rarely used in 
English, except in the verb to be. The forms here given, are 
therefore only some of the many, forms of translation. 

This remark applies generally to other verbs hereafter. 

Note, — The infinitives and participles are given first, because they are 
to some extent used in the following conjugation. The perfect infinitive 
also shows whether ^abtn or {ein is used as the perfect auxiliary. 

Present Infinitive. Present Participle. 

^abm, to have. ^abenb, having. 

Perfect Participle. Perfect Infinitive, 

ge^olit/ had. ge^flbt ^aben, /c have had. 
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Indicative Mood, Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 



id^ ^a6e, I have. 

bu \<x% thou hast. 
er ^at, he has. 
Voir fjahin, we have. 
i^r ^oBt, jyou have. 
(ie ^ben, they have. 



i(^ ^a6e, I {may) have, 
bu ^abeft, thou {mayst) have, 
il ^oi}i, he (may) have. 
toir ^ben, we (may) have, 
ii}X ffobet, you (may) have. 
fie ^aben, they (may) have. 



i<ib ^attt, I had, 
bu ^otteft, thou hadst, 
et batte, A? had. 
toil fatten, a« Aa^/. 
i^t ^ttet, you had, 
pe fatten, they had. 



\if \jhiii, I had, or, might have. 

bu bfitteft, thou, etc. 

et ^atte, A;', etc. 

toir biitten, we, etc 

i^r ^dttet, you, etc. 

fie patten, they, etc. 



Perfect Tense. 

i^ l^abe ge^bt, 1 have had. ic^^be ge^abt, I {may) have had. 
bu ^aft ge^abt, thou hast had. bu ^beft ge^abt, thou, etc 
er ^at ge^abt, he has had. %x ^obe ge^flbf, he, etc. 

toil ^ben gebflbt, we have had. toir ^abcn gE^a^'/ ^^> ^tc- 
ibt ^obt ge^bt, you have had. i^r ^abet ge^sbt, you, etc 
(ie ^ben gebibt, /Ay hai<e had. Jie ijcben geb^bt, they, etc. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

i^ ^atte ge^abt, I had had. it^ ^iitte gebabl, I had had, ttc 

bu batteft gebabt, /A(P» <4«ai-/ had. bu bat'eft g^b'^bt, /^o«, etc, 

er botte ge^bt, he had had. er ^atte geljabt, /^.r, etc, 

toir fatten ge^abt, we had had. wir b3**en s^b^bt, Jfi?, etc. 

i^r ^attet ge^abt, you had had. iljr ^attet ge^abt, you, etc. 

fie batten ge^abt, they had had. fie fatten ge^abt, they, etc. 
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Indicative Mood, 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Future Tense. 

H^ toetbe ^aben, Ishailhave. iS^ Werbe ^ben, I shall have. 
bu Wirft ^aben, thou will have, bu tuerbeft ^ben, thou wilt have 
er loirb ^aben, he will have. er Werbe ^aben, :*^ w/// ^a^f. 
Wirroerben ^aben, H'tfj^d/ZAai'^. toir tv«cbm ^aben, we shall Have. 
i^r werbei ^abm, j-iw a/w^ A/z/if. i^r Wetbet %ahixi, you will have. 
fie Werben ^ben, /li^- set// Aiw. (ie metben ^6en, /-io- w*// have. 







Future 


Perfect. 






ic^ loeibe 




Ishallhavehad 


tc^ teerbe 




Ishallhavehad. 


bu tmtft 


s" 


thou wilt, etc. 


bu toerb^t 


g^ 


thou wilt, etc. 


er loitb 


I 


Af a////, etc. 


et toetbe 


%■ 


Ar wjV/, etc. 


tott toeiben 


2 


we shall, etc. 


ipir tuerben 


S 


zwr j-^i//, etc. 


t^t weibet 


t 


_yo« will, etc. 


i^c toetbet 


t 


you will, etc. 






/'*;>' wiV/, etc. 


fie wetben 




/Ay will, etc. 



Conditional. 

(^ tofltbe ^ben, I should have. 
bit totirbeft ^oben, thou wouldsthave. 
er tnttrbe ^aben,'-** would have. 
toir warben ^ben, we should have. 
i^ tourbet ^aben, you would have. 
fte Wttrben ^aben, they would have. 

Conditional Perfect, 
i(^ Mrbe ge^bt \i<Am., I should have had. 
bu toiirbeft ge^abt ^aben, thou wouldst have had. 
er Icilrbe ge^abt ^aben, A; would have had. 
IDir wtivben ge^abt ^ben, we should have had. 
i^t tutttbet fle^abt ^aben, you would have had. 
lie tvUTben (je^abt fatten, they would have had. 
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Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

\j<&iV. wit, let us have, 
^be (bu), have {thou). ^aW (i^v), have {ye). 

^aBe et, /c/ Ai>n Aii'^. ^aben fie, /«/ M«n Aiir. 

176. Remark. — i. Of these forms, only those of the second 
person are properly imperative. The others are subjunctive, 
but are, for convenience, added to the paradigm. In the 
imperative proper the subject is usually omitted. 

2. An infinitive may be directly preceded by the preposition ),yx, ■ 
to: ju ^ben ; ge^abt ju ^atwn. This form, sometimes called the ' 
supine, answers very nearly to the corresponding English form. 

177. First Rules of Position. 

1. In the normal order of words the verb stands next after 

the subject, as in the paradigm, 

2. In a question, in the imperative, and usually when the sub- 

junctive is used as imperative, the verb stands before the 
subject ; as, ^abe i(^, have H ^abe (bu) Sebulb, have {thou) 
patience; ^abe er (Sebulb, let him have patience, etc. 

3. The same position occurs when an in-uersion takes place (see 

§ 165) ; as, motgen toetbe idfi einen ^^eiertag ^aben, to-morrow 
/shall havea holiday, etc. 

4. But in a dependent clause, the verb is transposed to the end 

of the clause. Such are clauses beginning with bafe, that; 
hienn, if, and other subordinate connectives generally ; ber 
Secret fagt, bafe \6) motgen einen (Jeiertag ^aben toetbe, the 
teacher says that / shall have a holiday to-morrow ; i^ loiitbe 
morgen einen ^eiertofl tjaben, toenn ii$ ^eute meine Slufgaben 
gemac^t ^iittf, / should have a holiday to-morrow if I had 
done my lessons to-day. (Exceptions § 350.) 
Observe that it is the verb that changes position. (Less. xxxvi.J 
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Remark. — The position of the verb in inverted, as also in 

transposed order, is of so much importance, and so unlike the 

EngUsh, that the student should be frequently required to 

recite the paradigms in these forms ; as for example : 

then r should have, etc. 

bann wiiibc tc^ ^oUkxi, bann tinirben Wii ^at>en. 

bann tuiirbeft bu ^aben, bann miirbet i^r ^oben. 

bann toQtbe er l^a&en. bann miitben jte ^aben. 

etc. 

if I had had, etc. 

Wenn td^ ge^bt ^atte. toenn hiir ge^abt fatten. 

tvenn buge^abt ^atteft. loenn i^i ge^abt ^attet. 

toemt er ge^abt l^&tte. loemi fie ge^abt ^&tten. 

etc. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

178. The following prepositions always govern the 
accusative case : — 

buril^, through, by. ofjne, without. 

^X,for. um, around, about. 

gegen, towards, against. Iciber, against. 

Prepositions which govern sometimes the Dative, 
At and sometimes the Accusative Case. 

179. The following prepositions govern sometimes the 
dative, and sometimes the accusative case. They govern 
the dative in expressions of position, or motion in a place; 
and the accusative in expressions of direction, extent, or 
motion to a place. Sometimes this motion seems in 
English to be only implied. — Examples : 3cf| fige auf einem 
tt"cicf)eil ©tii^le, / sit upon a soft chair. 3d) fc^e mtc^ auf 
einen roetc^en ©tu^!, / seat myself on a soft chair. S)aS 
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Silb ^ngt an ber SSanb, the picture is hanging on the 
wall. %^ ^flnge baS S9itb an bie aSanb, / ^«^ /A^ picture 
up on the wall. @t gel)t toot bag Kfjot, he goes {out) in 
front of the gate. @t ge^t not bent %^oxt ouf uitb ab, he 
walks up and down before the gate. 

, , an, at, on. ne6en, beside. 

auf, on, upon, at. iHw, otier, above, beyond, about. 

^inter, behind. unter, awaSrr, ^^/iw, among. 

in, OT, (VWo. but, before, ago. 

jhiif^en, between. 
VOCABULARY. 
'^ Present Tense of Itgctl, to lay. 
Singular. — ^ lege, bu Ugp, « legt. 
Plural. — h)tr (egen, i^r legt, fie Uflen. 

K«flen, to lie. flelegt, laid. 

fe^en, *> set, seat. fl^fflt/ J<^> seated. 

(i|en, /c jjV. (jetauft, bought. 

fte^en, /c jA»/w^ gemad^t, wa.^, done. 

^eQen, to place. %^ie\i,t, placed. 

teiten, to ride. %t\a,r(s>in, found. 

or reitrt, ^f r(i^. S^fl*^*"/ ^i?w/. . 

tvarum, why. geft^rieben, written, 

ji^, himself themselves. flefej^en, fir»/, 

biel, mwi^^. gegangen, ^on^. 

me^r, wars (indecl.). getommen, come. 

i8o. Some Uses of the Subjunctive. 

1. Observe that the past subjunctive is used in expressing a 
condition, when stated as unreal. Ex. 9, 10, below. 

2. Observe that the subjunctive is also used in indirect 
speech — that is, in a statement made on the authority of 
another. Ex. 11, \2, below. 
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EXERCISE XIV. 
I. 33aS fiinb fi^t auf einem Iteinen ©tii^U. 2. ®t fe|t iia« 
Rinb ouf einen ^o^en Stu^l. '3. 9)!eine ©tfiber fte^en vox bet 
I^iite. 4. Unfere ^ ^rtunbe fteHen {li} (themselves) nox bit 
SE^Ute. s- S)ie Suiter liegen auf betn Xi\^z. 6. "^if lege bie 
SQiic^er auf ben 3:i|i$. 7. 3)et Snabe fi^t auf bet ©aitl neben 
feinet ©^Wefter. 8. 3^ fe^e bag fiinb auf bie 33an! neben 
beine ©(i&weftei;. 9. 2Bir Wurben me^r SGergniigen ge^abt ^a6en, 
Wenn totr fi^BnereS Siettet ge&abt fatten, 10, ©ie Wiitben mti}x 
3ett ge&a6t ^aben, Wenn jie nid^t ju lange auf bet fflibliot^el 
gefi^rieben fatten. 11. gc fagt, bafe fein 3nibet tiiel 35etgnUgen 
ge^abt ijait {subj.). 11. a)er ©(i&tiler fagt, baft er biefeS Sn^ 
in bet ©i^ul^e gefunben ^be. 13. Sier 33atet ^at eine neue 
U^t fUt feinen jiingften ©oljn ge!auft. 14. SJie (Sngtftnber tjaben 
uiele ^riege gegen bie ^anjofen ge^att. 15. 2)ie ©c^iilet ^aben 
[i^ um ben Setter gefe^t. 16. 2)er Snabe ^at baS gtofie Su^ 
auf bie ^o^e SanI getegt. 17. 33ii toetben morgen tiel Seta 
gnilgen ^aben, 18. Sit Wtttben geftetn toiel SGetgniigen ge^abt 
^aben, toenn toir me^t^^'* ge^abt fatten. 19. §eute toerben toir 
einen g^eieitag ^oben. zo. ^arum fteQt bet Anabe ba§ @emdtbe 
^ntec bie S^Ut? zi. §abe ©ebulb, mein Uebe§ fiinb. 22. Sffiir 
hjerben ^t\t ^aben, ttenn toir (Sebulb ^aben. 23. D^ne meine 
greunbe loerbe i^ lein SBetgnitgen ^ben. 34. 5Die ©otboten 
teiten butd^ bie ganje ©tabt, 

I. The boy sits upon a high chair, 2. The scholars seat them- 
selves on the benches of the school-toom. 3. He tides behind 
his father. 4. The soldiers ride into the town. 5. We lay the 
books upon the table. 6. The child is sitting under the table. 
7. A little garden is before the hoiise. 8. He sits beside his 
sister. 9. Hehasplacedthechairagainst(an) the wall. 10. Pots- 
dam lies between the towns [of] Berlin and Brandenburg. 11. This 
boy says that he has {subj.) a gold watch. la. He would have 
had more pleasure if he had had more patience. 13. We should 
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have much pleasure if we had to-day no school. 14, Thelx^ 
climbs upon the bench behind his father. 15. The little child sits 
upon the bench beside its mother. 16. I should be glad if I had 
a gold watch. 17. You would have a better opinion of (oon) this 
general if you had seen him (l^n) with his soldiers in the last 
war. 18. The last war of the Prussians was against the French. 

19. Shall we have a holiday to-morrow if we have good weather? 

20, The teacher says that we shall have a holiday if we have 
done our lessons, zi. Have patience, my dear little brother; 
you (bit) have time. zz. Yesterday we should have had more 
pleasure if we had had more time. 23. The soldiers ride with 
the general through the longest streets of the town. 24, The best 
scholar has written this exercise without a mistake. 



Remark. — The teacher will use discrelion as to dividing the e: 
lessons, according to the grade of pupils or the necessity for review, etc. 

The special vocabularies, which have thus far given, for practice, a part 
of the words used in the exercises, will hereafter be omitted. It is desirable 
that the student should leant, as soon as possible, to use a general vocabulary. 



LESSON XV. 
181. The (Auxiliary) Verb ffin, to be. 

Pres. Part. — \t\v\C6, being. Perf. Part. — %m%\m,been. 
Perfect Infinitive — getoefen fein, to have been. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 
i^ bin, lam. xi) fet, I be. (§ 175.) 

bu bift, thou art. bu feieft, thou be. 

et ift, he is. er fet, he be. 

toil finb, we are. Wtt f eien, we be. 

t^r f rib, you are. i^r f eiet, you be. 

fie ftnb, they are. fie frien, they be. 
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ic^ Irat, / was, 
bu toarft, tkmt wast. 
er toar, he was. 
tijit Ipatm, we were, 
liji'koaxii, you were. 
jie Ipaien, they were. 



Subjunctive. 
Past. 

\i) Ware, I were. 
bu ioareft, thou wert. 
et tBQte, he were. 
mil WSten, Wif were. 
K^x toaret, ^fa w^rc. 
fie wacen, /-^o" «'»''■ 
Perfect. 



t(^ 6m fleloefen, I have been. it^ f«i getoefen, I {may) kavebeen. 

bu bift getoefen, C-iiia A^ j^ been, bu feieft getoefen, Moa have been. 

er ift geWefen, he has been. ex fei fleWefen, he have been, 

lOff finb fleloefen, we have been. Wir feim getoefen, we liai'? been. 

i^ feib geWefen, ^(w have been, ifjr fetel grtoefen, you have been. 

fie finb geioefen, /Ary ^w^ ^^cti. fit feien geWefen, 'Ao- ^ir»^ i<;«i. 

Pluperfect. 
id& l»ar getoefen, I had been. it^ mare geWefen, /had been. 
bu hiatft geWefen, i'-4cw hadatbeen. bu wareft getoefen, Mi^w hadstbeen 
er iDOt getoefen, ^ Aai/ ^a;,*, er Ware gciDEfen, he had been. 
wir Waten geWefen, we had been, wir tociten getoefen, we had been. 
i^ tnarel getoefen, you had been, i^r traret geWefen, you had been. 
fie tsaren geisefen, they had been, jie Waren geWefeti, they had been. 



Future. 



i(^ toerbe fein, I shall be. 
bu ttjirft frin, thou wilt be. 
« Wirb fein, ke will be, 
wit toetben fein, we shall be. 
i^r werbet fein, you will be. 
fie toerbm fm, they will be. 



ii$ toerbe fein, Ishall be. 
bu Irerbeft fein, thou wilt be. 
er toerbe fein, he will be. 
loir Werben fein, we shall be. 
i^r Werbet \mi,you will be. 
fie toetben fein, they will be. 
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id^ io«ibe 
buluirft 
« toitb 


I shall have been 
.S" thou win, etc, 
■~ Af will, etc. 


ic^ Werbe 
bu Werbeft 
er toetbe 


I shall have been, 
.S' MiJa a////, etc. 
■^ Af «•('//, etc. 


luit toetben 
iljr Werbet 
fie toetben 


■c- ic^ J-Sff//. etc. 

i 7o» K/(7/, etc. 

they will, etc. 


wit Werben 
\%x tttetbet 
fte Werben 


■^H>^*/ia/7,etc. 

§ _>'flK jcj//, etc. 

Mrfy will, etc. 



Conditional. 
ie^ Wftrbe fein, I should he. \o\x tolirben fein, we should be. 

bu loUtbep fein, Moa wouldst be. i^t Wiirbet fein, you would be. 
it tviitbe fein, he would be. fie Wutben fein, they would be. 

Conditional Perfect. 

id} tDflrbe geWefen fein, /should have been. 

bw toiltbeft getoefen fein, thou wouldst have been. 

er hilirbe flCWefen fein, he would have been. 

wit Wiirben gewefen fein, we should have been. 

i^t Wiitbet geWefen fein,>£'» would have been. 

(ie wurben gewefen fein, they would have been. 

Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 

feten Wit, let us be. 
fei (bu), be (thou). feib (itjr), be (je). 

fei et, let Aim be. feien fie, let them be. 

See remark on imperative of f)a6en. (§ 176.) 
Inflect as in the inverted order : 
ba wetbe i<^ fein, there I shall be. ba bin id^ getoefen, there I have 



ba Witft bu fein, there thou wilt ba bift bu getoefen, there thou hast 

b(t toilb er fein, Ihere he will be. ba ift et geWefen, there he has been. 
etc. etc etc etc. 
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loflect as in the transposed order : 
btt^ i(^ (ba) fein toerbe, that I toenn i(^ (ba) flrttefen tofite, if I 

shall be {there). had been (there), 

btt^ bu (bn) fein loirjl, Ma^ /*,?« lBmnbu(ba)geti!efenh)areP,i)''/-4(?a 

■will be {there). hadst been {there). 

bafi er (ba) fein luitb, that he toenn er (ba) getcefen Ware, ji'A* 
a*tf be {there). had been (there). 

etc. etc, etc. etc. 

And similarly, until such forms become familiar. 

i8a. Declension of the Personal Pronouns. 

Singular. 

FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 

N. \Sj, I. bu, ihoa. 

G. invaiK,o/Me. 'bm.vc.oj thee. 

D. mit, {to) me. bir, {to) thee. 



A. m6),m 


e. bic^, thee. 




THIRD PERSON. 




masc. 


fem. 


neut. 


N. «, -4^. 


fie, She. 


i%, it. 


G. fetner, of him. 


i^rer, oj her. 


[feiner, ^«/.] 


\i.-<c,VK,{to)him. 


i^r, (to) her. 


[i^m, {to) it:] 


A. i^n, Am. 


fie, -S^. 
Plural. 


tS,it. 


FIRST PERSON. 


SECOND PERSON, 


THIRD PERSON. 


N. Ujir, w. 


it)r, ^cw, ye. 


fte, they. 


G. \m\tx,ofus. 


euer, o/'^'om. 


i^rer, of them. 


D. iinS, (/■») us. 


euc^, (/o) you. 


i^nen, {to) them. 


A. un«, «J-. 


eu($, ^c«. 


fie, them. 


(a) In the singular 


genitive the shorter forms — mein, bein. 


(ein — are sometimes 


used in poetry and in 


familiar phrase. 


And in the plural genitive, the longer forms - 


-unfrer andeurer 


(contracted for unfwer 


and eueret) — are sometimes used. 
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Note. — i. Bear In mind that a noun will be referred to liy tt,fit,t9, 
according to its gender. For exception, see § 452, a. 

z. For special uses of (6, as impersonaJ, introductory, or txpUtive subject, 
corresponding to //, ihey, there, etc., see S 453. 

183. The genitive and dative forms of the third person 
are rarely used of ikingSf their meaning being usually 
supplied by a demonstrative pronoun (§ 208, note). 

184. Instead of a dative or accusative of the third person, 
referring to things, with a preposition, the adverb ba, there 
(before a vowel, and sometimes before it, bat) is usually 
compounded with the preposition ; as : bamit, therewitk^ 
with it or them ; faafiir, therefor, for it or them ; bagegetl ; 
boBon; barin; barauf j baitad) or barnai^, etc, (For accents, 
see§ 53). Also, before r, colloquially: bran, braitS, btu6et,etc. 

For bcS (genitive) in like compounds, see § 456, 2. 

185. The Reflexive Pronoun. 



Singular and Plural — all genders. 
D. jic^, (Co) himself, herself, itself, themselves, 

A- », 

Elsewhere the regular forms of the personal pronouns 
are used reflexively ; as, ic[| fege mi^, / seat myself; it^ 
fl^meicElte mir, I flatter myself, etc. 

Use of the Pronouns in Address. 

186. The German usage herein differs widely from our own. 
In English the usual form is you, etc., for singular or plural 
persons ; thou, etc., is restricted to the language of poetry or 
of devotion (except among the Friends), though it was formerly 
more widely used. In German, besides these uses, bu, etc., 
is used also in famUiar address; as, tQ members of the 
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family, to most intimate friends, to ciiildren, to animals, etc.; 
sometimes also to express contempt (as formerly in Englisii). 
In such cases bu is not properly translated by tkou. 

187. In all cases where bu is properly used in the singular, the 
second person plural i^r, etc., is to be used in addressing more 
tiian one person ; but only in such cases. 

188. But the usual mode of addressing one or more persons 
(except in the cases above noted) is by the third person plural, 
which is then written with a capital initial letter. Thus : ©ie, 
you; "^ttx, of you; 3^"^"* '" y<'^ : ®i«/ y°'*- 2Bo. jitib ^e 
geWefen, where have they been? 23c finb ©ie geWefen, where 
have you been f Observe that the verb is always plural. 

In the same way are used also the corresponding forms of 
the possessive and reflexive ; as, ^^t, your, etc. SBte befinbeit 
©ie fti^, ^ow are you 1 (See § 63.) 

189. Other forms sometimes occur. The third person 
singular — ®t and ©ie — and the second person plural — 3^ 
— were likewise at one time in use for addressing a single 
individual, especially an inferior. 

Note, — i. Remember, that the limits of bu and l^r, etc., are very closely 
drawn in German society. No worse mistake could occur than to use them 
out of place. Hence, hereafter, the form @te, etc., should be carefully used 
in all eiercisea, unless other forms are clearly required. Also, that thim 
must not be used lo translate bu unless the English idiom requites it 
Nothing is a translation that does not satisfy idiom. 

2. It would, however, be an error to teach these third plural forms as 
alternative forms of the second person. The usage is purely idiomatic — 
or conventional — as in English you for lAou. Hence such forms ate not 
given in the paradigms heretofore. 

3. Care must be taken to avoid ambiguity in the pronoun forms. The 
DSC of a capital letter is distinctive only to the eye, and not even this, when 
the pronoun begins the sentence.— Note, too, that the third person plural 
forms belong, in part, also lo the feminine singular — a practically serious 
confusion of the pronoun forms in German. 

4. Be careful always, in the same context, to use the same or corresponding 
forms of the pronoun for the same persons. 
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EXERCISE XV. 

I. ©rib fUlIe, meine Jlteinen. 2. §a6t ©eWlb, i^r jtinbet. 

3. Siebet Setter, fei fo gut unto (e^e bit^ auf Wefe SBan!. 

4. ©eien ©ie fo gut, §ert ®raf, unb fegen ©ie fti^ auf biefen 
©lu^l. 5. 3)er ^elb^err reitet in bie ©tabt; ein ©olbot teitet 
mtt i^m. 6. Unfere gireunbe fle^eit urn unS. 7. 3d^ l^iabe ni^tS 
bagegen. 8. ©eib flei^ifl, unb i^r Wetbet bie 3'^^*'* ""^"^ 
Gltetn (ein. 9. 5Diein Dnlel ift ein Wo^lljabenbet 3Kann. 10. 
SRein SJater ^at mir einen neuen Jput getauft. n. 3^ Wetbe 
S^nen ein fi^aifereS 2lielfev geBen, 12. ^Diorgen toerbe id^ mit 
S^nen nai} ber Slabt reiten, [meine] ^erren. 13. 3)ie flnoBen 
ttrtirben ni^t in bet ©i^ute fein, toenn baS 2Bettei ftfeSn Wdte. 
14- a)iefe %fel tottrben ft^on teif fein, hienn baS aSettet nid&t 
fo lalt gehiefen Wfite. 15. 33er ge^rer fagt, bafi er mit feinem 
©tauter jufrieben fei. 16. gr toUtbe mit biefem Stiller no(^ 
jufriebener fein, hienn er f!ei|iget Wfire. 17. SBir toflrben geflem 
^ier geWefen fein, toenn unfere 3]Rutter nic^t Iran! getoefen tttSte. 
18. 2)ie grau fogt, bag i^t alter Dnlel fe^r reii^ fei. 19, 
9)ieine S^onte ^at eine golbene U^t ftir meine St^lcefter gefauft. 
20. 33ie ©olbaten finb buri$ bie ©tabt gelommen. 21. Sie 
Jtinber finb urn bie ganje ©tabt gegangen. 22. SfBflrben bie 
fiinber um bie ganje ©tabt gegangen fein, hjenn fie Iran! geWefen 
ftiaren? 33. 5Btt« fjot er gegen feinenDn!el? 34. ©r^atnH^g 
gegen i|n. 

1. Be patient, my children. 2. Be quiet, you little [ones], 
3, My father has given me* a new knife. 4, Have you 
anything against it ? 5, What have you against it ? 6. Have 
patience with him, dear brother, 7. Have patience with us, 
most gracious count, 8. Honour be to the king. 9. The 
soldiers ride with me into the town. 10. The general says 
that he will be here to-morrow. 11. Here is my old knife; 

* Note again the indirect object, with or without the preposition in 
English — in German the simple dative — preceding the adjective iii (13). 
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dear brother, be so good and give (flie6) me a new [one] for it, 
12. My aunt would have been present if her children had not 
been so impatient. 13. Be merciful to (dat)* us, O Lord, 
14. My brother would have been in (the) school if the weathei 
had been fine. 15. The old lady says, that her uncle is (sui/.) 
much richer than the young count. 16. The air would be 
warmer, if the sky were not covered with clouds. 17. What 
have you against the count? 18. I have nothing against the 
man. 19. This gentleman says, that he has bought a gold 
watch for his little son, 20. The pupils have (are) gone with 
their teacher around the town. 21. The professors have gone 
with the students through the wood. 22. The fields would be 
already green if (the) spring were not so late. 23. I should 
have been at home earlier if I had not been so tired. 24. The 
apples would be ripe if the weather had been ^ 



LESSON XVI. 

jgo. The (Auxiliary) Verb Meclim, tt> becsme. 

SSorb is the older form of the singular of the past tense; 
tDUibe is now most used, especially when auxiliary. S3oib is 
now rare, except in poetic style. (See § 256, c). 

Infinitive. Pres. Part. Perf. Part, 

tverben, to become. toeibenb, becoming. gehiocben, become. 

Perfect Infinitive, 
getootben fein, to have become. 

Note. — In the future and conditional, H)«ben is its own aunliary. (§173.) 
• Sea footnote, pige 84. 
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Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 




Present. 


I become, etc. 


/ {may) become,* etc. 


tcft tuerbe. toir toerben. 


i<i^ toerbe. Wir toerben. 


bu hitrli. i^r TOerbet. 


bu toerbeft. i^r toerbet. 


er Witfe. fie toerben. 


er toerbe. fie toerben. 




Past. 


Ibuame, etc. 


/{might) become, etc. 


xij iruirbe, or i($ loarb. 


i(^ Wiirbe. 


bu iBurbefl, or bu Warbft. 


bu tourbeft. 


er hjurbe, or er toarb. 


er tottrbe. 


tmr tvurben. 


toir touiben. 


t^r Wutbet. 


i^r toflrbet. 


fte Wurben. 


fte warben. 




Perfect. 


I have become, etc. 


■ I {may) have become, etc. 


i^ bin gelDprben. 


ii^ fei getoorben. 


bu btft getoorbEii. 


bu feieji getoorben. 


er ift geWmrben. 


er fei getoorben. 


tnir jinb geicorbtn. 


toir feien getoorben. 


i^re feib getoorben. 


i^r feiet getoorben. 


fie finb geWorben. 


fie feien getoorben. 




Pluperfect. 


I had become, etc. 


I {might) have become, etc 


i^ Icat gelooiben. 


ic^ to are getoorben. 


bu tcarft geiDorben. 


bu wareft getoorben. 


et War getootben. 


et wdte getoorben. 


toir tuaten geWotben. 


toir toSren getoorben. 


t^r WQtet gctoorben. 


iijit tofiret getoorben. 


fie hiaren getocrben. 


(ie tofiren getoorben. 


■ See remark, § 175, 2 


on translation of the subjunctive forms. 
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Indieative. Suhjunclive. 

Future. 

I shall become, etc, I shall become, etc 

td& Werbe Werben. ic^ toetbe icerbeit. 

btt htirft Wetben. bu »etbeft Werben. 

er mirb h)«rben. et Werbe toerbeii. 

h)ir tperben hterben. ipit toetben tetben. 

i^t tonbet Wetben. i^t Werbet toerben. 

pe Wetben Wwben. fte inerben Wetben. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have become, etc. I shall have become, etc 

ii^ toerbe getootben fein. t<^ toerbe geWotben [ein. 

bu toiift geWotben fein. bu tverbeft geiDDrben fein. 

er tottb gettwrben fein. et towbe getooiben fein. 



CONDITIONAJ,. 

I should become, etd 
i^ tviirbe ipevben. 
bu ittilTbe^ toetben. 
«r tttlirbe werben. 



etc. 



Conditional Perfect. 
J should have become, etc. 
itl& toiirbe getootben fein. 
bu hjflvbeft geWotben fein. 
er iDutbe gehjotben fein. 



Imperative. 
become ifhou), etc. toerben »ir. 



toetbe. 
toetbe et. 


toetbet. 
toerben fie. 


Inflect, as before, for 


question : 


binid^ gehiptben? 
have I become 1 


toerbe i(^ toerben? 
shall Ibecomet 


For inversion : 




geftetn toat t(^ flcmorben, 
yest(r4a^ I had become. 


morgen Wetbc tc^. werben, 
to-morrow I shall become. 
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For transposition : 

ba| ti^ tianl gelDotben tvai, toenn t(^ Ixavit getooiben toSxe, 

that I had become sick. if I had become sick. 
etc. etc. 

Contraction of Preposittons with the Article. 

igi. The definite article is often contracted with 
prepositions. The most usual forms are : — 

Dative Singular. 
Masc. or Neut, am for an bcm, at the. 

trim " 6ei b«m, by the, near the, 

im "in km, in the. 

bom " bon bem, from the. 

)um " gu b«m, to the. 

Fern, jur " ju ber, to the. 

Accusative Singular. 

Neut. an« for an ba*, to the. 

OUfS " auf baS, upon the. 
burets " butd& bo«, through the. 
farS " futbaS, for the. 
inS " in baS, into the. 
umii " um ba8, around the, about the. 
Note. — The accusative forms are do longer written willi apostrophe. 
Tlie dative forms sometimes seem to imply the indefinite article — in cases 
where no article is used in the plural. See g 443, d. 

Possessive Adjectives. 
192. The Possessive Adjectives are: — 

Mas. Fern. Neuter. 

Singular, mein, meine, mein, my. 

bein, brine, bein, thy. 

fein, feine, fein, his {its). 

i^t, ii^Xi, i^r, her {its). 
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Afasc. 




Fern. 


Neuter. 


Plural, unfer. 




unf(e)«. 


unfer, our. 


euCT, 




eu(c)re. 


euer, your. 
Hft, their. 


These are declined i 


n the singular like the indefinite 


article, and in the plural like biefet.' 
SKuttet, mein SEinfa, metne gteunbe; 
metn. (§ 127-) 


As : mein SBatet, meine 
but ; biefe Siti^et finb 



Possessive I 

193. Wlien the possessives are used as pronouns — that 

is, referring to a noun understood (as in English, mine, 

ours, etc.), they take the full endings of biefet, like the 

strong declension of adjectives, if used alone ; or of the 

weak declension of adjectives, if preceded by the definite 

article. The forms will then he such as : 

Afasc. 

N. meiner, 

G. meiiieS, 

or, N. bet meine, 

G, beS meinen. 

Similarly, betner, 

unf(e)rer, 

or, bet i(|te. 

Examples ; SitefeS ift metn (adj.) Sut^ ; 3t)reS, or boS S^re 
(pron.) ift bort. TMs is my book ; yours is there. SJem 
j\ef)3rt btefeSSut^? To whom does this book belong? @S 
ift mein, or \)<i^ meine, it is mine. 

Note. — !CaBSui^ in mein, ot bae metnc (rarely rneincj) — the former is 
simply predicativci the lattei, distinctive {from^i>ur/, etc.) or emphatic. 



Fern. 


Neuter. 


meine. 


meineS, mine. 


meinet. 


meineS, of mine, et 


bie meine. 


bag meine. 


ber meinen, 


beS meinen, etc. 


beine. 


beineS, thine. 


«nf(e)te. 


unf(e)re«, ours. 


eu(e)te. 


eu(e)re«, yours. 


bie i^re. 


baS i^re, theirs^ etc. 
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2. The possessive pronouns have the sime 
personal pronouns; the possessive adjectives, 
same. (§182.) 

194. A possessive pronoun, of recent origin, is formed 
from the possessive adjective by adding the suffix ig. 
These forms can only be used with the definite article, 
and are generally employed when the definite article is 
used. 

tiet, bie, baS metnifle, mine. bet, bie, baS unfrige, ours. 

ber, bie, baS beinige, iAim. ber, bie, baS eurige, yours. 

bet, bie, baS fetnige, his (its). ber, bie, baS i^tige, /heirs. 

ber, bie, baS i^tige, hers (i/s). (ber, bie, baS 3^6^' yours.) 

EXERCISE XVI. 

I. 3)ei:Saum toitb gtttn. a. 3^ Bin jung gewefen unb 6tn alt 
getoorben. 3. 3Berbet nii^t ungebulbig. 4. SQJaS ift aui i^m 
geborben? 5. 2Ba5 wirb ou5 mir toetben? 6. 2)te J^tau fagt, 
bag fie arm getDorben fei, 7. S)iefe Sjifel loiitben teif luerben, 
Ipenn baS Setter nid^t fo lalt mate. 8. 31^ toUrbe fein greunb 
getoorben fein, toenn \^ mit i^nn bctannt getoorben toare. 9. 
Iier Sna6e toat fe^r gro^ getoorben, 10. 3!)aS Sietter tourbe 
fi^Bn. II. 33ie Sinber Werben fc^Ififtig. 12. <Si toitb 5Jiai^f. 
13. 3)er finabe toirb ein 5Dlann toerben. 14. 5)er befte ®a(i^of 
in unferer ©tobt ift am X'ifote. 15. 2)ie grij^ten ^flufer ber 
Stabt fmb am SWartte. r6. 3)er Srante liegt im 33ette. 17. 
Sinb, eS iff ^eit jur Sc^ule ju ge^en. 18. 3)er ®raf fte^t am 
(Jenfier. 19. 3ft btefec §unb bein? (Sr tft ber meinige. zo. 
So ift bas §aus S^reg Dntel«? 21. SS ift ne6en bem met= 
nigen. 22. llnfere ©tii^le fmb toei^er alS bie 3W9*n- '5- 3P 
bein beutfi^et Septet in bet ©(f)ulftu6e? 24. @r ift in unferem 
@atten. 

1. The trees become green, z.- The man became rich. 
3. The air has become cold, 4, We shall grow sleepy. 5, What 
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would have become of (auS) me if you had not been my friend? 
6. Your sons have grown very tall. 7. In (the) spring the days 
grow longer, but in autumn they grow {invert) shorter. 8. What 
has become ofmy boots? 9. The oldest and best hotel is on the 
market-place. 10. Do not grow impatient, my dear boy. ri.The 
leaves of the trees become yellow in (the) autumn, iz. The 
industrious poor [man] will become rich. 13, He says, that his 
brother has fallen (^(TiTiiwK') ill, 14. The youngest child will some 
day become an old man. 15. The sick [men] lie in (the) bed. 
16. Frederick was great in (the) peace and in (the) war. 1 7. The 
richest man would become poor in our most expensive hoteb. 
18. (The) children are quiet in (the) sleep. 19. This little dog 
is ours, ao. My brother is taller than yours. 21. Your father is 
older than mine. 22. Our orchard is larger than yours. 23, 
Your brothers are more industrious than ours. 24. It is getting 
{becoming) colder. 

Note.— The materials of the exercises will now suffice for conversational 
♦exercises of considerable extent and interest. Each teacher will, of course, 
Judge of the importance of such exercises for his own pupils ; also of the 
importance of calling attention to German and English cognate forms (Less. 
XLV.), 



LESSON XVII. 
The Conjugation of Verbs. 

195. There are two distinct conjugations of verbs, the 
strong and the weak. The former is sometimes called the 
oldojoA the latter the new conjugation. 

196. Verbs of the strong conjugation form their past 
tense, and usually their perfect participle, by changing 
the vowel of the root ; they undergo an internal change. 
For example : fingen, to sing; ic§ fang, / sang; ic^ tiobe 
geftngen, / have sung. 
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197. Verbs of the weak conjugation are conjugated by 

adding suffixes to the stem ; they undergo an external 
change only. For example: loben, to praise ; i^ lob-^te, / 
praised; i(i) t)a6c getoM, I have praised. 

198. Weak verbs form their perfect participle in et or t ; 
strong verbs, in en. In both, the perfect participle usually 
takes the prefix ge-. 

igg. Strong verbs are almost all original German roots. 
Weak verbs include also derivative and foreign verbs, and 
represent the modem process in conjugation. Weak verbs 
are greatly the more numerous. Hence, though not properly, 
weak verbs are often called regular, and strong verbs irregular. 

Note. — i. The term jft'o/(j' here suggests the power of interna] change, 
or of inflection without the aid of suffix; nva^, the absence of that power. 
The strong is the primitive method, and belongs only to the oldest loot- 
verbs — except the two Latin derivatives, fd)r(tben, ta virite, 1fxv\m, to 
prai^i. 

2, It is plain that these conjugations correspond closely to those in 
Englishi as, strong: ^nic, gave, givtn ; ling, sang, sung, etc.! weak: 
praiM, praisid, praistd ; plant, planted, planted, etc. In English, the perfect 
participle is always without the prefix gc-; and oiten, also, without the 
suffix -en, or -ed (or ~d). 

200. There is a group of verbs combining the marks of 
both these conjugations, which form the mixed con- 
jugation. And a few verbs may be properly treated as 

irregular verbs. 

201. The weak conjugation, because the simplest and of 
most frequent occurrence, will be given first. 

The following are the regular endings of the weak verb : 
Infinitive, Pres. Part. Perf. Part. 

— en. — enb. ge — (e)t. 
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Ind. Subj. Ind. 
Present. 
Sing. — e. — e. — Ce)te. 
-(.)|l. -.(1. -{.)t.It. 
_(,)t. _,. _(,)t,. 


Past, 

-(e)te. 

-WMt. 

-(e)le. 


PI —en. 
— en. 


— en. — (e)ten. 
-A. -(e)t(f. 
-™. . -(e)len. 

Imperative. 
Smg.-ti pl.-(e)t. 


-(e)ten. 
-«)tet. 
-(e)t«n. 



(a) The use of (e), where so marked, depends mainly on 
euphony, (See next Lesson.) Generally, the e U more usually 
retained in the subjunctive — and was also elsewhere more fre- 
quent formerly than now. 

(f) Observe that the third person singular is like the first 
person, except in the present indicative ; and that in the 
plural, the iirst and third persons are always alike. 

Example of the Weak Conjugation. 

&akni, to praise* 
Pres, Part. Perf. Part. 

bbenb. getobt. 

Perf. Inf. — gelobt ^a6en. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 
t^ (oBe, Ipraise, etc. \i^ lobe. (See | 175, 2.) 

bu lobft. (See § 175, I.) btt lobeft. 

er lobf. er lob*. 

ftiit loben. toir loben. 

t^t lobt. i^t lobet. 

(ie toben. fie Icben. 

• Only the more usuaI forms are given in the paradigm. The forms with 
(c) still Bofoetimes occur, especially in poetry ot in solemn style. See * p. 67, 
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Indicative. 


Suijunctrve, 




, P»ST. 


idfr Io6te, If raised, etc. 

bu Mteii. 
«tl»6te. 


J i* lD^e)tt. 
bu Iob(e)l.[t. 
tt Iob(<)te. 


i^t Mtet. 
r» Mten. 


Wit Iob(e)ten. 

i^t Iob(e)t!t. : 



Perfect, 

^ ^a&e gelobt, [ have praised. \i) ^a&« gelott. 

bu ^aft gebU. bu ^beft ge(obt. 

et ^Qt (jelobt. er ^a6e gelobt. 

ttiii: l^aben gtlobt. toit ^ben gelobt. 

t^i ^abt gelolbt. i^t ^abet gelobt. 

fu ^aben gelobi. fu ^aben gelobt. 

Pluperfect, 
i^ ^Qtte gelobt, I had praised, etc, it^ ^atte gelobt, 
bu ^atteft gelobt. 
ei batte gelobt. 
loir l^alten gelobt. 
i^r ^ttet gelobt. 
fie l^atten gelobt. 



t^ tsevbe loben, Ishallpra 
bu Witp loben, /-iow leittpr 
er toiib (oben, 
totr tsetben loben. 
i^r Wetbet loben. 
fte tverben loben. 



bu biitteft getobt. 

et ^atte gelobt. 

Wir l^atten gelobt. 

i^t tjattct gelobt. 

fte Ifcitten gelobt. 
Future. 

■e. i(^ Wetbe loben, I shall praise, 
ise. bu loerbeft loben, thou wilt praise. 

et toetbe loben. 

h)tr Wetben loben, 

i^t loetbet loben. 

(ie toerbeh loben. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Future Perfect, 
\^ htetbe geloM ^aben, I shall id^t werte gelobt ^aben, I shall 

have praised, etc. have praised, etc. 

bu toirft geloBt Ijaben. hi lunbeji gelobt (jaben. 

« toirb getoW ^«ben, et Werbe gelobt ^abcn, 

etc. ' etc. 

Conditional. 
\i^\o^x\)i\a^iv., I should praise. Wit Wiitben Io6en. 
bu ivJtibeft loben, thou wouldst i^r Wlltbet lobeti, 

praise, etc. 
« tDiiibe lobeh. fte Wiirben loben. 

Conditional Perfect. 
i^ toiltbe gelobt ^abcn, I should have praised, etc, 
bu iBiirbeft gelobt ^aben. 
er WUtbe gelobt bnben, etc. 

Imperative. 

toben iDtr, let us praise. 
lobt,praise (thou). loi(e)t, praise (you). 

[obe er, let him praise. loben fte, let thempraise. 

See note on imperative of Ijaben, § 176. 
Inflect for inversion : 



yesterday I praised. 
gepem lobte \i^, etc. 

For transposition ; 
that I praised yesterday. 
bafe i(^ geftetn lobte, etc. 

Conjugate like loben ; 
Ueben, to love. fyielen, to play. 

leben, to live. f(^irfen, to send. 

le^ren, to teach. taufen, to buy. 

lemen, to learn. fasen, to say. 



to-morrow I shall praise. 
ntotgen Werbe it^ loben, etc. 



if I should praise to-morrow. 
Wenn ic^ morgen loben Wtitbe, etc. 



fragen, to ask, question. 
]DD^ntn, to dwell, live. 
reifen, to travel. 
ma(^en, to make, to do. 
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lad^en, to laugh. tDttnf(|en, to wish. 6tQuii^en, to tued, want. 

tueinen, to weep, cry. \lxvA, to hear. jeigen, to show. 

203. ' Boles of Position. 

1. A pronoun object will precede a noun object. 

2. An indirect object will usually precede a direct object. 
3- But eS precedes any other object, except (often) fi^, 

4. An object without a preposition will precede an 

object with a preposition. 

5. An adverb of time will precede an object, except 

pronouns ; other adverbs usually follow an object. 

6. An infinitive or participle stands after its modifiers. 
303. Remember that the indirect object — in English 

with or without preposition, according to its position — 
is expressed in German by the simple dative without 
preposition. 

Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns. 

204. The Demonstratives are : — 

bet, bie, baS, that. 

biefer, biefe, bieftS, this (here), the latter. 

jenet, jene, jeneS, that {there), the former. 

fot($er, folii&e, foIci&eS, such. 

betjenige, biejenige, baSjenige, that. 

berfelbe, biefel&«, baSfelbe, the same. 

205. S3er, biefer and jenet are originally demonstrative 
adjectives; but they are used both as pronominal 
adjectives with a noun, and as pronouns standing instead 
of a noun : that or this one, he, etc. 

306. 3)cr, bte, ba§, as adjective, is declined like the 
article, but is pronounced with a greater stress of voice. 
As a pronoun, it has the following enlarged forms : 
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Sing. Gen. beffen, keren, befffn, of him, of fur, of it. 
Plur. Gen. beren ot berev, of those, of them. 

Dat. benm, &• /Aojc, /o them. (§ 456, 2.) 

207. ©olt^er may be preceded by the indefinite article : 
etn fol^ec aKann, eine fot^e graUr cin fotc^c^ JEinb, ««-A t* 
man, etc. It is indeclinable when it precedes the article, 
as in English : foli^ eiii 3Kanii, fold^ cine grou, folcEi ein SJinb. 

208. 3)ei|enige and berfelbe decline each component : 

SiNCULAK. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berfelbe. biefelbe. basftlbe. biefelben. 

G. besfelben. betfelben. besfelben. betfelben. 

D. bemfetben. berfelben, bmfelben. benfelten. 

A. benfelten. biefelBe, baSfelbe. biefelben. 

N. bccjemQe. btejenige. baSjenige. biejemgen. 

G. be^ienigen. betjenigen. beSjemgen. berjenigen. 

D. bemienigen. berienigen. bemjtniflen. benjenigen. 

A. benjenigen. biejenige. baejenige. bieienigen. 

Note. — I. ®(r, bctfelbt, a 
pronouns. (See J-esson lv.) 

3. ^rienige 13 most regularlj' used as antecedent to *a relative; as btl> 
Jenige, mcli^cr, he who, etc 

209. A compound of ba (bar) with prepositions is usual 
instead of a dative or accusative of the pronoun her, bie, 
bag, referring to things. (See § 184), 

Note. — Yet the pronoun may so stand when emphatic — eipeciallj 
when antecedent to luaS (g 236, b). 

210. This, that, these, those, immediately preceded or 
followed by the verb to be, are rendered in German by the 
neuter pronoun biefeS (usually bieS) and "bui, without any 
regard to the number or gender of the noun referred to ; 



e frequent!]' used as sabstitutes for personal 
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but the verb will agree with the following noun. 
Examples : 3)ie§ ift ein'e 9Jofe unb haS ift eine Sitie, 3)ieS 
finb Sitfc^en. 3)q3 finb Sattoffeln. S)ag ift be3 Saifetg 
SSiHe. (For further statements, see Less, lv.) 
EXERCISE XVII. 

I. Der Lehrer lobt den fleissigen Schuler. 2. Wir lernen 
Deutsch. 3. Mein Vater hat ein Haus gekauft. 4. Kinder 
lieben ihre Eltern. 5. Was sagen Sie dazu.' 6. Er sagt, dass 
er Franzosisch und Deutsch gelernt habe. 7. Ich wiinsche, dass 
mein Sohn Deutsch lerne. S. Ich bin durch ganz Deutschland 
gereist. 9. Er lachte. 10. Ihr weintet. 11. Ich werde Ihnen 
etwas Neues sagen. 12. Ich wfirde es gesagt haben, wenn Sie 
es gewilnscht batten. 13. Fragen Sie mich nicht, 14. Wo ist 
meine deutsche Grammatik.' Ich brauche sie. 15. Ich werde 
^s meinem Vater sagen. 16. Spiele nicht mit des Nachbars 
Kindem. 17, Der Konig horte, dass der beriihmte Feldherr 
krank sei, 18, Diogenes lebte zur Zeit Alexanders. 19. Mein 
Freund hat mir gesagt, dass er ein Landgut kaufen werde, 
, 20. Ich wiirde auch eins (eines, arte) kaufen, wenn ich Geld 
dazu hatte. 21. Ein spielender Knabe lernt nichts, 22. Ist 
dies Ihr Buch,' 23, Es ist das (dasjenige) meines Bruders. 
24. Sind dies dieselben Schiiler, welche (wAo) mit ims in der 
Schule waren ? 25. Es sind nicht dieselben. 26. Lobten Sie 
nicht gestern diesen Gasthof ? 27. Ich lobte denselben, 28, 
Dieser Mann ist reicher als jener. 29. Was werden Sie damit 
machen ? 30. Es wird (comes) nichts daraus. 

1. I have asked him. 2. Where does he live (dwell'j'i 3. He 
lives in the new house near the city-wall. 4. What have you 
bought? 5. I shall buy a watch. . 6. The children cried; we 
heard them. 7. He does not hear you. 8. Would you buy an 
estate if you had money? 9. What do you want (wish)} 
10. I want (need) a new hat. rr. We have bought two 
beautiful pictures. 12. What did he say to that? 13. Do 
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not laugh. 14. If I were a wealthy man, I should {inverf) 
send my children to Berlin. 15. There they would learn 
German. 16, He will send us a fat goose. 17. Show me 
the house of the doctor, 18. Diligent scholars love their 
teacher. 19. My mother has said it. 20. What would she 
have said if she had heard it? 21. Do not ask me. 22. This 
dictionary is mine. 23. We played with the same children. 
24. We use the same grammar as (loie) your teacher. 25. 
This tree is higher than that. 26. These streets are longer 
than those. 27. These gardens are not so beautiful as those 
o£ our aunt. 28, Such a diligent scholar ! 29. We do not 
want such books. 30. What has he done with it? 



LESSON XVIII. 
Weak Verbs (Contliiued). 
an. Generally speaking, the retention or rejection of 
the short vowel e in the terminations eft, et, efe, ctef, eten, 
depends on euphony — the e being usually omitted where 
euphony will permit, (§ 201, «.) But there are some 
instances in which the retention of the e is imperative. 

212. Verbs whose stem ends in b or t, or in m or n pre- 
ceded by a mute consonant, always retain the e. Thus : 
SReben, to speak, talk. 
Freseht. Past. 

I speak. I spoke, talked. 

t{^ rebe. Wit teben. ii$ rebete. Wit tebeten. 

bu rebep. i^r rebel. bu rebeteft, i^t rebetet, 

et wbet. fie teben. er rebete. lie tebeten. 

Past Participle — gerebet, talked, spoken. 
Note. — Contmcted fonns like reb'fl, nb't, etc. aie frequent. 
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313. Verbs whose stem ends in a sibilant (f, ^, j, f(^) retain 
the e always in the second person singular of the present : 
ic^ tanje, I dance. \i) tetfe, I travel. 

bu tanjeft, thou ddncest. bu teifeft, thou travelkst. 

er tanjt, he dances. et leift, he travels. 

214. Verbs whose stem ends in el, et, drop e of the 
stem before the ending e j elsewhere they drop the e of the 
inflection, as also in the infinitive (§ 85, note). 



§anbeln, to act. 


giubem, to row. 


i(^ ^nble. 


xi) nibre. 


bu ^anbtlft. 


bu ruber ft. 


er ^anbelt. 


« nibert. 


hrir ^ftnbeln. 


toir rubem. 


i^i ^anbelt. 


i^r nibert. 


fte ^anbeln. 


fie rubem. 


^anbte (bu). 


rubre (bu). 


t<^ ^aSe fle^anbeU. 


\^ \aSit getubert. 


Conjugate like reben ; 




6aben, to bathe. 


atmcn, to breathe. 


ai^tXi, to esteem, respect. 


treften, to comfort. 


Marten, to wait. 


ret^nen, to reckon. 


tetten, to save. 


jei^nen, to draw. 


leiten, to lead. 


Bffnen, to open. 


Like tanjen : 




lDanf(]&en, to wish. 


\i%m, to put, place. 


fifteen, tojish. 


(laffen, to hate. 


Like tianbein and rubeni : 




tabein, to blame. 


anbem, to alter. 


fi^eln, to shake. 


tjlaubem, to chat, talk. 


lod^eln, * smile. 


Ilettem, to cUmb. 
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The Perfect Participle. 

215. The perfect participle regularly takes the prefix 
ge- in verbs of all conjugations. This prefix is called the 
augment. 

(a) But verbs of foreign origin ending in ier'cn (old 
spelling also ir'en), do not take the augment ge-. Thus : 
ftubieren, to study ; \ixiXivaX, studied ; ntarfc^teren, to march ; 
marfi^tert, marched. 

Conjugate like ftubieteit : 
ttgieiot, to rule, govern. BomBaibieien, to bombard. 
Ijiobieten, to try. foHiwen, io/ail. 

(*) Sut^ftabieren, to spell, is formed from a German word by 
a foreign suffix, and forms its past participle 6ii<i^ftabiett. But 
in jteren, to adorn, ier is not a part of the termination, but of the 
root of the verb ; therefore gejiert, adorned. 

216. Verbs formed with the unaccented inseparable pre- 
fixes do not take the augment ge-. These prefixes are 
be-, em(>-, ent-, cr-, ge-, ber~, jer-, and some others. 
{Lesson XXVIII.) Examples: erfaufen, p. p. eriauft; Det^ 
lohta, p. p. berlobt ; beieidineii, p. p. tcjcic^net. 

Note. — Generally, the augment is not prefixed except immediately before 
the syllable having the principal accent. 

Ihtem^ative Pronotms and Adjectives. 

ai7. These are : — 

tPCT, Tvho t 

taiae, whatt 

toelc^, ti)el($e, trel<$es, which t what (adj.)j> 

XooA f&i ein, what kind o/ai 
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3i8. The declension of leer and ioa^ is as follows : — 

N, tDCr, wAo f tDQS, wkafi 

G. hiE((en, vihosei toejfen, ofwhati 

D. Wem, /c a/^ow ? (dative is Wanting.) 

A, men, whomi maS, what? 

aig. SSer is used in speaking of persons, for both genders 
and numbers ; and idqS in speaking of inanimate objects. 
Examples : 2Set ift griiBer, Sort ober ^inricE) ? 2Ber finb 
bte|e gcauen ? 2Ba3 l)otien ©ie ba ? SBer and wag are used 
only as pronouns. 

220. 3BeId)er is used both as an adjective and as a 
pronoun. As an adjective : 2Sel(i)eg ^au§ f)aben Sie gc 
tauft? As a pronoun: SBeti^ciS Don biefeit ^fiufern etc' 

Note. — SB(14, uninflected, is often used in exclamations before the 
indefinite article or an adjective, like Jol^ (§ 207); la, roelcft fin iUlannt 
IDtll^ wUtt ^tmmel, vikal a rich sky ! 

221. The phrase WaS flir 6tt,whatfora,wkat{kindof),vs 
used as an interrogative adjective, in which ein is inflected; 
as, »a§ \iix ein SBaum iff ba§? wkai kind of a tree is thatt 
ntaS fur einen ©torif ^aben ©ic? what kind of a cane have 
youf Or without ein : waS fiir SBdn — Unftnn — 8tumen? 
what {kind of) wine — nonsense — flowers f 

Note. — SSaS and f fir (etn) are often separated, as, SSaS tjl bat ffli; dn 
©tod? aUae i(» boS ffir Uufititt? 

SQaS fiit eiiter, what kind of one, occurs as pronoun. 

222. {a) Instead of a dative or accusative of maS with a 
preposition, IDO, where, before a vowel Wor, is used in 
composition : as, tvODon, of what? luoburi^, through what? 
\oom\i, with what? roorin, in what? Wotauf, upon what* 

Note. — With urn, "maeaTa, for what, why I ia used for wonim. 

Yet a preposition may stand before V>ai fur (etn). 

ip) Likewise the genitive loeffen is rarely used, except 
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of persons. A shorter form, toef;, is sometimes met with ; 
in compounds, WtS; as, tot§f)alb, on what account f (See 
also Lesson lv.) 

IDIOMS. 

ouf tlntn marttn, to -wait for same one. 
auf cCDae rn^nen, lo count upon samttiiug. 

gnm, viith pleasure, wiilin^y. 

ti^ plaubre gem, Iiikt to ckcu. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

I. Ich habe sie* getrostet. z. Er hat den gaozen Tag 
gewartet 3. Dieser Mann redet zu viel. 4. Die Schiiler achten 
ihren Lebrer. 5. Mein Bruder wartet auf seinen Freund. 6. Er 
rechnet darauf. 7, Er rettete das Kind. 8. Ich schiittle den 
Baum, 9. Du plauderst zu viel, mein Kind. 10. Der Knabe 
kletterte auf den Baum. 11. Er tadelte diesen Fehler. 12. Sie 
zeichnet schlecht, 13. Mein Bruder hat zu (a/) Heidelberg 
studiert. 14. Mein armer Nachbar hat falliert. 15. Erlacbelte 
uber den Narren, 16. Sie tadehen uns. 17. In wessen Garten 
sind Sie gewesen? 18. Wir waren in dem (or demjenigen) 
unseres Nachbars. 19. Was haben Sie getadelt ? 20, Wen 
tadelte der Lehrer? ai. Wessen Hans ist das? 22. Wem hat 
unser Lehrer dieses Buch geschickt ? 23. Wem sagen Sie das ? 
24. Was fiir eine Blume haben Sie da ? 

I. The boys have bathed in the deep river. 3. She has 
denied it. 3. My daughter comforted the poor woman. 4. Dost 
thou wait for thy brother ? 5. The boys shook the trees. 
6. The brave soldier saved the old general 7. We have waited 
the whole day. 8. I chat with my children. 9, I smile at (titer, 
acc^ the fool. 10, The general has bombarded the town. 11. 
We have tasted (tried) this wjne. 12. We opened the door. 

• Her, or them. See note 3, § 189. In connected discourse, however, 
such ambiguities will geneially be avoided. 
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13. The mother led her child by (an, dat.) the hand. 14. The 
teacher blamed the pupil. 15. The prince chatted with the old 
soldier. r6. The boys were rowing against the stream. 
17. The maid-servant has adorned the nursery with beautiful 
flowers, iS. Spell these words. 19. I have spelled them. 
20. We like to chat with our friends. 21. Whom have you sent 
to (the) town ? 22. Whose house have you bought ? 23. [To] 
whom did you show the castle of the count? 24. What have you 
there ? — What kind of a stick is that ? 



LESSON XIZ. 

The Strong Conjngation. 

223. Strong verbs, as already stated, are distinguished 
by a change of the root-vowel — that is, by internal 
change — in conjugation. This change o£ vowel is called 
Slblaut. 

Note. — SIblaut must not be confounded with Umlaat (§ 10.) From the 
force of um, around, md Pout, sound. Umlaut means a ikifling of sound on 
the same base, as of a, 0, u, to S, 9, Q- From ab, og, away, %b(liut means a 
drparture of sound, that is, the substitution of a different sound. The former 
is called vowel modification; the latter, vowel change. They are. Historic- 
ally, of different origin. The term vowel alteration is used when necessary 
to include both of these p: 



General Rules of Conjugation for Stroi^ Verba. 

324. The past tense is formed by a change of root-vowel 
(3(6(Quf) and without any ending, as, fprec^en, fpracEi; fingen, 
fang; tugen, log; fatten, fiel, etc. The past subjunctive 
modifies, when possible, the root-vowel of the past indica- 
tive, and adds -e, as, [prfid^c, fange, (&ge, fiete, etc. 

Note. — An earlier e is still sometimes found in the past indicative of 
•omc verbs i as, |a^e for ]a^, etc 
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325. The perfect participle ends in cji. The root-vowel 

of the participle is sometimes the same as that of the 

infinitive; sometimes the same as that of the past; 

sometimes different from both. As in the sequences : 

I. I. 2. I. as, fe^en, ]a% flefefien, etc. 

II. I. 2, 2. as, friereti, frot, geftoren, etc, 

III. I. 2. 3. as, [ingen, (ang, gefungen, etc. 

Note. — i. This sequtnct of vowels will be found to be a convenient aid 
to tlie memory. The groups as thus defined are sometimes called Con- 
jngalions I., II., III. See % 259. 

s. The infinitive, past tense, and perfect participle, which exhibit Che 
vowel sequences, are known as the /">«'i^fl//ortr of the verb — as also in 
English; and, iilcewise, in the weak verbs. 

Special HuIeH of Con J ideation. 

aa6. Certain strong verbs undergo modification or change 
of the root vowel in the second and third persons singular 
of the present indicative and in the imperative singular. 

(a) Nearly all those which have the vowel e in the first 
person of the present change it into i or ie in the second and 
third, and in the second person singular of the imperative, 
short e becoming short i, and long e becoming te. For instance ; 
i^ 6rec^e, I break, bu Bri^ft, «t 6tt($t, imperative: 6n<i^; ic^ lefe,/ 
read, bu Kefeft, et lieft, imperative : lieS. These verbs usually 
omit final e in the imperative, ©c^cti has fief) or [iet)e. 

(3) Most verbs which have a for their root-vowel modi^- a 
into a in the second and third persons singular of the present 
indicative, but not in the imperative : xi^ fafle, I fall, bu ffiDft, 
et f aQt ; imperative : f ode. 

if) The following modify the vowel only in the present 
indicative : laiifen, to run, bu ISufft, er liiuft ; fawfen, to drink, 
bu \U\\\, « fduff ; ftclen, to push, bu ftij^eft, « ftefet. drlaft^en, 
to become extinguished, go out, becomes etlifi^eft, erltji^t, and 
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changes its vowel also in the second singular of the Imperative : 
etlifd^. Also Derief(^en (S 243, a). 

(d) Verbs whose stem ends in t contract -tet to -t in the 
third singular present if they alter the vowel, but not other- 
wise; as, gelten, gilt; raten, rat; but Bieteti, bietet. (§ 212). 

327. With the above exceptions {224, 226) the rules for 
the personal endings axe the same as in the weak con- 
jugation. {§ 201.) 

Further details and exceptions will be given under the 
several classes, and in the Alphabetical List, p. 312. 
Example of a Strong Verb. 

Principal Parts. 

fjirei^en. \ptaS). flefproi^en. 

pREs. Part, — flprei^enb. Perf. Infin. — gefjinxl^en.^aBen. 



Indicative. 


Present. Subjunctive. 


xi) f;).tei^^ 


i« fptet^e. . 


bu fpric^ft. 


bu f?>re(^eft. 


er \fn^%. 


er fjjrei^e. 


tcir fptei^en. 


Wit f))re^en. 


i^r fprec^t. 


i^r flJtet^ef. 


fie fpte(^en. 


fie fijred&en. 




Past. 


i<^ fttrad^. 


\i) f»)ra(^e. 


bu fptat^ft. 


bu (ptiid^eft. 


er fptoe^. 


er fprac^e. 


toil \pxaS)f<x. 


. ivir f))ia(^en. 


i^ fprflf^et. 


i^t fptaciet. 


pe fprac^en. 


fie fprdt^en. 



ic^ ^be gef^jroc^en. 
bu ^aft gefjjtot^en, etc. 



ic^ ^be geft)ro(^en. 

bu ^abeft gefiprD^en, etc. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Pluperfect. 

bu ^tttteft gefptD^en, etc bu ^tteft gefiwo^^n, etc 

Future. 
i(l& loetbe fprei^en. ii^ loetbe fjite^en. 

bu witft fptec^en, etc. bu toetbeft fpiet^en, etc. 

Future Perfect. 

id^ tnerbe aefproii^en ^aben, etc. i^ toerbe gefptoi^en ^a6en, etc 

Conditional. 

i^ totitbe fjjtei^en, I should speak. 

bu watbeft fjjKc^en, etc. 

Conditional Perfect. 
ic§ hjurbe gefptoi^en ^afien, etc 
Imperative. 

ff)te^ett toil, 
fjjritl. fipiec^et. - 

fptet^e er. fptet^en fie. 

Classes of Strong Verbs. 

a28. Strong verbs may be divided, for the convenience 
of the learner, into three classes, according to the root- 
vowels (see Remark § 259) : 

I. The first class contains all strong verbs which have 
for their root-vowel i (te) or e, with a few others. 

This class contains by far the largest number of strong 
verbs, and is subdivided into four groups according to the 
vowels (Stblaut) of the past tense and perfect participle. 
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Examples : — 

a) fingett, to sing. fang, sang. gefungen, sung. 

b) fpred&en, lo speak, (jtro^, sptike. gefpto^en, spoken. 

c) frieren; to freeze. \to\, froze. gefnjten,/w3«i. 

d) fe^en, to see. fa^, saw. gefe^en, ww, 

229. 2, The second class contains all strong verbs which 
have for their root-vowel ei, with one exception. (§ 247, n.) 

This class is subdivided into two groups, the first 
having in the past tense and perfect participle a short i, 
and the second group having ie. 

Examples : — 

a) beifien, to bite. bife, bit. geKRen, bitten. 

b) trciBen, to drive, trieb, drove. getiieben, driven. 

230. 3. The third class contains all strong verbs which 
have for their root-vowel a, with a few others. 

It is subdivided into two groups according to the vowel 
of the past tense. 
Examples : — 

a) fatten, to fall. ^<i\,feU. gefoden, /«//«». 

b) f(^lagen, to strike (slay), fc&tug, slew, gefdilagen, slain. 
NOTB. — Only the usual forma will be here given. Olher special forms 

will be found in the Alphabetical List at the end of the book. 

231. FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

First Subdivision. 
Vowels— I; «,«. 

iNFiNmvE. Past. Perf. Part. 

bmben, to bind. banb. getiunben. 

bringen, to press. bcang. gebningen. 

finben, to find. fanb. gefunben. 

gelingen, to succeed (impersonal), gelang. geUingen. 
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Infinitive. 


Past. 


pERF. Part. 


ilingen, to sound. 


ttang. 


flcllwngen. 


tinsen, to wring, wrestle. 


rang. 


getungen. 


fd^Kngen, to sling, twine. 


fc^Iang. 


gefd^Iungen. 


fi^minben, lo vanish. 


f^manb. 


gefc^tounben. 


fc^hringen, to swing. 


fd^ltianfl. 


gef^toungen. 


(inflen, to sing. 


fang. 


gefungen. 


fmleit, to sink. 


fant. 


gefunlen. 


flJiinflen, to spring, leap. 


f|>tang. 


gefptungen. 


ftinlen, to stink. 


ftanl. 


gepunten. 


trii^Cn, to drink. 


ttanf. 


getrunlen. 


toinben, to wind. 


tvanb. 


getounbm. 


jWingen, to force. 


Jtuang. 


gejtoungen. 


, (a) To these may be added : 






bingtn, to bargain. 


bung. 


gebungen. 


fi^tnben, to^ay. 


fc^unb. 


gefd^unben. 


which have usually u instead ol 


: a in the past 


tense. 


EXERCISE XIX. 





I. Dieser Mann hat das Geld gefunden. a, Meine Schwester 
wird cin deutsches Lied singen. 3. Trinken Sie gem Milch ? 
4. Er bindet das Buch. 5. Der Vogel hat gesungen. 6. Es 
klang sehr schon. 7. Der Epheu schlingt sich um den Baum. 
8. Er sagt, dass er das Buch gebunden habe. 9. Es ist mir 
nicht gelungen (/ kave not succeeded in, etc.), das Wort in dem 
Wprterbuche zu finden. 10. Zwingen Sie mich nicht. 11. Die 
Kinder wurden weinen, wenn der Lehrer sie zwange, dieses 
Lied zu lemen. 12. Es wird Ihnen nicht gelingen, Deutsch zu 
lemen, wenn Sie nicht fleissiger studieren. 13. Ich habe ein 
Messer gefunden. 14. Die Kinder dieser Frau haben sehr 
schon gesungen. 15. Die Frauen wanden einen Kranz. 16. 
Worauf sitzen die Schiller? 17. Wovon sprechen die Lehrer? 
18. Woraus hat das Kind getrunken? 19. Wir fanden die 
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Biicher auf der Bank in der Schulstube. 20. Das Madchen 
schlang den Kranz um den Arm des Knaben. 21. Der 
Matrose sprang auf den Felsen, 23. Der Buchbinder Jiat 
unsere alten Biicher sehr schon gebunden. 23. So sank das 
SchifE. 24. In der Nacht schwanden die Wolken. 

I. I have found these books on the table. 2. This good 
young lady wound a wreath around the boy's hat. 3. What 
would these children say if the teacher forced them to leave 
(the) school ? 4. The gentleman sang a German song. 5. Do 
you like to drink milk.' 6. She liked to drink wine. 7, I have 
drunk a cup [of] tea. 8. The boy leaped over the garden- 
wall. 9. The boy has found this knife in the school-room. 
TO. I should drink a glass [of] water if I were thirsty, ir. 
Would you be glad if we sang (suij.) a song? 12. He hoped 
that you had found me here. 13. I have succeeded (it is to 
me succeeded). 14. She will succeed. 15. You will find me at 
home to-morrow. 16. The soldiers forced the general to speak. 
17. You would succeed if you studied more. 18. Do not drink 
this bad beer. 19. The boy swung himself over the wall. 20. 
The birds were-singing in the woods. 21. The farmer has 
flayed the ox. 22. What song had you been singing (jwk^) ? 
23. What kind of a song has the young lady sung? 24. What 
kind of tea do you like to drink ? 



LESSON XX. 
832. FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Second Subdivision. 
Vowels — e (i); ■, n. 
Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

befe^Ien, to command; 6efte^Ip, befte^lt. fiefa^f. fcefo^Ien. 
bestnnen, to begin. begann. begonnen. 
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Infinitive. 
bergen, lo hide; fcirgft, birgt. 
berften, to burst; Krfteft, birft. 
bted&en, to break; bric^ft, bti$i. 
enmfe^Ien, to recommend; em^jfteblft, 

em^jfiebtt. 
er((^re(fen, to be frightened ; etf^tridft, 

erjttjridt. 
gebaren, /o bring forth; gebierft, gcbiert. 
gelten, to be worth; giltft, gilt, 
gewinnen, to win. 
\i\\tXi,tohelp; bilfp, bilft.' 
iomtnen, to come. (See beJow.) 
nebnten, to take; nionilft, ninmt. 
rinnen, to flow. 

((^etfen, /■> scold; f^tltji, fd&ilt. 
fd^tttimmen, to swim. 
^nnen, to meditate. 
(pinnen, to spin. 

fjwei^en, to speak; f|5rit^ft, fliri^t. 
ftei^en, to jAV*/ ^t^ff, ftic&f. 
pe^Ien, to jtoa/; \^t\\\i, ftte^t. 
jietben, to </"«,■ ftirbft, ftirW. 
treffen, to A/y, to meet; triffft, trifft. 
tjerbetben, to j^otV,- uerbirbft, Wetbirbt. 
toerben, to sue; witbft, toirbt. 
tretf en, to Mraw ,- lt)irf(i, witft. 

(a) All these verbs modify the vowel e to i, 
second and third person singular of the present and in the 
second person singular of the imperative (fpric|, ttiff, ic). 
In learning these and similar verbs, it is best, for uniformity and for the 
memory, to name the past and the peif. pari, first after (he iniin. (as in 
% 231); then tbe Ihird sing, pres., which will suggest the second; and finally 
the imperative ; thus: bcrgen, barg, gebprgcn, btrgt, bltg. 
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Past. 


Perf. Part. . 


batg. 


gebwgen. 


batff. 


gebcr^en. 


brad^i. 


gebroi^en. 


empfa^l. 


empfo^Ien. 


ttfc^rot. 


Cc)C9tOutti. 


gebat. 


gebcten. 


gait. 


gegclten. 


getoann. 


gewonnen. 


balf. 


gebolfen. 


tarn. 


gelominen. 


nabtn. 


gcnoHtmen. 


rann. 


getonncn. 


fc^alt. 


gefcboiten. 


fd^iWamtn. 


gefc^toommen. 


fann. 


gefonntn. 


[»)ann. 


gefponnen. 


fptac^. 


aefl>i:D($en. 


ftac§. 


gefto{^en. 


fta^l. 


geftD^Ien. 


ftarb. 


gettotben. 


kaf. 


gettoffen. 


Bftbarb. 


Berbotben. 


toarb. 


geiDorben. 


ttrarf. 


gftDurfen. 


owel e to 


i, or ie, in the 



{!>) ®eMren, iommen are irregular in this group, having 
3, instead of (earlier) e in the infinitive. The modified 
forms fiJmmjt, fOmint, are rare. 

{c) The verb inetbcii belongs to this class with its old past 
iDflrb. With its modern past, icurbe, it is irregular (§ 256). 

(d) Note change of quantity in (ommcii, iiel}men, treffeii. 

Remark. — Observe that the verbs beginning with the 
inseparable prefixes fct-, tmp-, er-, etc, (§ ii6), do not take 
the augment ge-. Such verbs are given in the lists only where 
the primitive verb is no longer in use ; as, geBaten, etc. 

Relative Pronouns. 

233. The German language, like the English, has no 
special words to express the relative connection, but 
supplies the deficiency by usihg the demonstrative ber, 
bie, bag, and the interrogatives ttieli^er, e, e§, and mer, iDflS ; 
their use as relatives being shown by the construction (§ 238). 

234, S)et, when used as a relative, is declined like the 
demonstrative ber (§ 206), except that in the genitive 
plural it has only beren (never berer), SSetc^er, as a 
relative, is declined like biefer, except that it lacks the 
genitive case, both singular and plural. 

335. In the genitive sfngular only the forms beffen, 
beren, beffen, and in the genitive plural the form beren are 
used. Examples : 3)er 50tann, beffen ^aa% ic§ gefauft tiabe, 
iff geftorben ; the man whose house I have bought has died. 
%\t grau, beren Htnber ©ie neulidi bet ung trafen, toirb ung 
ntorgett befuc^en ; the lady whose children you met lately at 
our house will pay us a visit to-morrow. 

236. (a) SSer, toai, are used as indefinite relatives, and as 
such include the antecedent, like the English {he) who, 
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whoever, what {that which). Examples : 95et aitbmt cine 
©rube grSbt, ffiHt Jelbft ^tnem; he who digs for others a pit 
_ falls into it himself. 2Ba3 er ()at, \\i ni^t bUt ; what he has 
is not muck. 

ip) SE8a5 is also of regular occurrence after a neuter 
pronoun, personal, demonstrative or indefinite (eg, "iid^, 
oHeS, etwaS, nic|te) etc., and after neuter adjectives used 
as nouns. Examples: HQeS, ipaS tt^^abe; all I have. S)ad 
crfte, IDO^ fie i)iirten; the first (thing) they heard. 9la^ bem, 
WjA i^ getlfirt ^abe, after [that] what I have heard 

237. Instead of the relative teaS — or, usually, the dative 
or accusative of relatives referring to things — with pre- 
positions, the compounds of mo, Inor (§ 222) are employed. 

238. Since every relative clause is dependent, or sub- 
ordinate, the relative pronoun throws the verb to the end 
of the clause. When the verb is in a compound tense, the 
inflected part of the verb goes to the end. (See § 177, 4). 

239. The relative pronoun is frequently omitted in 
English, but must always be expressed in German. 
Thus : The news we heard yesterday, bie SReutgfett, XozX^t 
wii geftetn IjiJrten. 

240. In English, in the interrogative, and in some forms 
of the relative construction, the preposition is often 
thrown to the end of the clause^ This cannot be imitated 
in German. As, what are you speaking of? SBobon fpte^en 
©ie {of what) > The man we spoke of; her SRann, toon rtetdicm 
(betn) roit [praifien {of whom), etc. (See also Less, lvi.) 

EXERCISE XX. 
I, Mein Bruder empfiehit Ihnen diesen Wein. 2. Es ist 
derselbe Wein, den ich Ihnen empfohlen habe. 3. Hilf mir, 
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Heinrich I 4. Ich habe ihn gestern auf der Strasse getroffen. 
5. Wir trafen uns {each other) oft. 6. Er hat das Geld 
genommen. 7. Er birgt auch alles, was er stiehlt. 8. Er 
spricht Deutsch und Franziisisch, 9. Er tiimmt kein Geld. ■ 
10. Schiller starb zu (a/) Weimar. 11. Woriiber sannenSie? 
12. Die Fische schwimmen in dem Wasser. 13. Kommen 
Sie nicht zu spat. 14. Ich habe den ersten Preis gewonnen. 
15. Sie hat sich mit einer Nadel gestochen. 16. Sie haben es 
getroffen. 17. Das Eis bricht. 18. Dieser Knabe hat Steine 
in den Garten unseres Nachbars geworfen. 19. Sein Vater 
schilt ihn. 20. Es ist derselbe Knabe, der die schonsten 
Blumen in unserem Garten gebrochen hat. ai. Was fur ■ 
ein unartiger Knabe I 22. Mein Vater empfiehlt sich Ihnen. 
23. Dieser ist der Mann, von dem wir gestern gesprochen 
haben {spoke). 24. Wovon sprachen Sie mit Ihrer Schwester? 

I. Who commands here ? 2. The teacher commands here. 
3. He told me that he would help us. 4. I met him yesterday 
in (the) town. 5. We came too soon. 6. She helps the poor 
{dal.). 7, Does your brother speak German ? 8, The soldiers 
would be frightened if the enemy (/>/.) were to come {came). 

9, These soldiers say, that they would not be frightened. 

10. He has won this money, he has not stolen it. 11. The 
women are spinning. 12. I have spoken with him. 13. At 
what time does the concert begin ? 14. The music has begun. 
15. Take my pen, dear brother, it is better than yours. 16, Do 
not be frightened, It is only a pin with which I have pricked my- 
self. 17. My father sends his compliments to your mother. 18. 
Here is the book which the teacher has recommended [to] you.. 
ig. You have hit it. 20. With what can I help you? .21. 
What are you meditating about (liber)? 22.- This is the woman 
I was speaking of (toon) to you, 23. Here is the man whose 
sons swam over the river. 24. All the poor [man] had is 
spoiled or taken from him. {Use comma before all relatives^ 
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FIRST CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

Tltird Subdivision. — A. 

Vowels— if ; d, S. 

241. The third subdivision of the first class contains a 

larger number of verbs than any other class. The first 

list contains only those which have for the radical vowel 

of the infinitive ie. 

In all the verbs of this group the root of which ends 
in I or c^, the long te of the infinitive is changed into a 
short D in the past tense and perfect participle (§ 41). 
©ieben changes its b to tt, with shortened vowel ; and in 
jief)en ^ is changed to g. S^tiefen doubles its f. 



Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


biCflen, lo bend. 


N- 


geBoflen. 


bietm, to bid, 0^. 


bot. 


geboten. 


Ptegm, tofiy. 


Pog. 


flepogoi. 


flie^en, to flee. 


Po^. 


gePcben. 


fliefeen, to flow. 


Pofe. 


gepoffen, 


frieren, to freeze. 


fror. 




gettie^en, to enjoy. 


flenofe. 


genoffen. 


fliefeen, to pour. 


flofe- 


flegpffen. 


Iriet^en, to creep. 


froi^. 


getiDiben' 


rie^en, to smell. 


w*. 


geto^en. 


f(^ie6en, to shove, push. 


Wi. 


gefc^o6en. 


ji^iefeen, to shoot. 


w%. 


gef(|offeii. 


f^Iiefen, to shut, loek. 


W^l. 


geft^toflen. 


(ieben, to boil. 


fott. 


gefotten. 


fpriefeen, to sprout. 


fp«l. 


gefntoffen. 


ftieben, to be scattered. 


ftofr. 


geftoben. 


triefen, to drip. 


feoff. 


getroffm. 


DCtbriefeen, to vex. 


berbrofe. 


Detbioflen. 
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Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

Berlietm, to lose. beitor. Metlwen. 

toiegen, to weigh (intransitive). Wog. getvogen. 

jiefjen, to draw (intr.), to move. jog. fl^ogen. 



Vowels— (, I; »,». 
243. This list, besides the verbs with root-vowel e or i, 
properly belonging to this class (see § 228), contains also, 
by analogy of conjugation, a few with root-vowel S, QU, 
6, ii, and one with a (ff^allen). All have in the past 
tense and perfect participle. 

Infinitive. 
Setoegeit, to induce. 
i-btefi^en, to thrash,- brifc^fft, brifc^t. 
fed&ten, tojight; fid^ft, fid^tl 



Past. 

beWog. 
brofc^. 

gor. 
glomnt. 

tbmm. 

tor. 



fle^ten, to braid; ^\i)\i, fli^t". 
/ gSten, to ferment. 
■ glimmen, to glimmer. 

Ijeben, to lift. 

flimtnen, to elimb. 
' teren, to choose. 

ISf^m, to go out{aU light) ; lifi^ep, lifc^t. lo((^. 

I&gen, to tell a he. log. 

. tnelten, to milk ,- milf p, millt. moK. 

' iJftegen, to practise, foster. fpOfl. 

queUen, to gush ; quiUjl, qutQt. quoD. 

f auf en (of animals), to drink ,- f Sufft, f auft. f off . 

faugen, to jwrf. (og. 

jd^aden, to sound. f^off. 

f^eren, to shear; fdjiiCTft, f^iert. [i^or. 

fi^meljen, to melt; \6fm\%t% ft^i^t. (((mtolj. 

j^naubot, to snort. fd&nob. 



Perf. Part. 
bttvogen. 
gebrofc^en. 
gefo^ten. 
gePot^ten. 
gcgoren. 
geglommen. 
ge^oben. 
getlommen. 
geloren. 
gelof^en. 
gelogen. 
gemollen. 
ge^jflogen. 
gequoDen. 
gefoffen. 
gefogen. 
flefc^oBen. 
geft^oren. 
flcMmctjen. 
gtfd^noben. 



' Or flt^tp, m% i°^ f^^ Pt*t»P ('3^. "l- 
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Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


''' fd&MU&OI, to screw. 


(i^tob. 


gef^roben. 


^ fc^tofiten, lo suppurate. 


((^»Dt. 


gefd&Woten. 


i^tueaen, to swell; fi^toiUp, fc^toint. 


f(^h.oD. 


flefi^lDoam. 


(i^tDBren, to swear. 


Sijmx. 


fleff^tooren. 


'trtigen, to deceive. 


trog. 


gettogen. 


/trdgen, to weigh (transitive). 


tOOfl. 


flewogen. 


weben, to weave. 


Wob. 


getooben. 



242. (a) The verbs Kten, l5f(^en, fcfiaKen, triigen rarely 
occur as simple verbs, but chiefly with the inseparable 
prefixes; erttoen, etliif^eii, Derlijfc^cn, er|cf)QlIen, Deti^allcit, 
fietriigeit. ^flegen, Wogen are usually conjugated as weak. 

(b) Note absence of vowel change {§ 226) in beluegeii, 
I|e6en, Itietien, ((fallen — and like cases hereafter. 

EXERCISE XXI. -A. 

I. Die Thore der Sfadt sind geschlossen. 2. Der Vogel 
flog auf einen Baum. 3. Wir sind (have) aus der Stadt auf 
das Land gezogen. 4. Die Feinde flohen. 5. Der Bruder 
meines Vetters hat sein Geld verloren. 6. Es hat gefroren, 
7. Friert es? 8. Der Kaufmann bot mir hundert Tiialer fiir 
mein Pferd. 9. Die wilden Ganse ziehen im Herbst nach 
Siiden. 10. Wie viel hat das Brot gewogen ? 11. SeineKleider 
troffen vom Regen. 12, Die Feinde stoben nach alien 
Seiten. 13, Der Jager hat drei Hasen geschossen. 14. Wer 
jung ist, geniesse sein Leben. 15. Karl, giesse Wasser auf die 
Blumen.' 16. Es verdriesst mich mein Geld verloren zu haben. 

I. He has poured water into the glass, a. Have you lost 
your money? 3. The cat crept under the table. 4, He 
pushed the table against (an) the wall. 5. The enemy (^/.) 
has {are) fled, 6. I have shot a hare. 7. How much has the 
merchant offered you for your horse ? 8. He has offered me 
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[a] hundred dollars. 9. My uncle has {is) moved into the 
village. 10. The leaves of the trees sprout in (the) spring, 
ij. The boy says that he has (subj.) lost his knife, 12. The 
sportsman sent me three birds which he had shot. 13. The 
gate is locked. 14.. The trees are dripping with (Bom) rain, 
rj. The rain was dripping from her dress. 16. (The) birds fly in 
the air, fishes swim in the water, and worms creep upon the earth. 

B. 

I. Diese drei Regimenter haben tapfer gefochten. 2, Wenn 
man von einem Menschen sagt, er saufe, so sagt man damit, 
dass er wie ein Tier sauft, und nicht wie ein Mensch trinkt. 3. ■ 
Er hob das Kind auf den Stuhl. 4. Der Regen troll aus den 
Wolken. 5. Was hat Sie bewogen, auf daa Land zu ziehen? 
6. Das Feuer ist erloschen. 7, Die Schafer haben die Schafe 
geschoren. 8, Der Schnee ist auf den Bergen geschmolzen. 
9. Die Magde melken die Kuhe. 10. Der Knabe hat gelogen. 
11. Wer gelogen hat, liige nicht mehr ; und wer gestohlen hat, 
stehle nicht mehr. 13. Das Eis schmilzt. 13. Dieser Kauf- 
mann hat mich betrogenL 14. Das Wasser quiilt aus der Erde. 
15. Er hob den Stein auf. 16. Er galoppierte so schnell, dass 
das Pferd schnob und die Funken stoben. 

I. The rivers are swollen by the rain. 2. The peasant is 
threshing. 3. Our soldiers have fought bravely. 4. The snow 
is melting. 5. How many sheep have the shepherds shorn 
to-day? 6. The fire had (liiflv) gone out; not -a (!ein) spark 
was glimmering. 7. The merchant would have deceived me, 
8. He who (loet) steals will lie. 9. He lifted the stone out of 
the water. 10. A good soldier fights for his king. 11. All is 
lost, 12. Tell shot the apple from the head of his little son. 
13. The rain was pouring from the clouds. 14. The stranger 
offered me {dat.) his hand. 15. The girl who had milked the 
cows weighed a pound [of] butter. 16. This old thief has 
stolen a young sheep. 
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Fourth Subdivision. 




Vowels— f,i; a. 


e. 




Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. part. 


Wtten, to beg, ask. 


bat. 


gebefen-. 


t'^txi,toe<it.- iffeft, iftt. 


a6. 


gefleRen. 


freffen, to eat; frijfeft, frifet (of animals). 


ftafe. 


gefteflen. 


fleben, to give; gie&ft, giebt. 


gab. 


gegeben. 


gmefen, to recover (from illness). 


genaS. 


genefen. 


gef^el^en, to happen ; e« gefd^ie^t. 


gef^tt^. 


geft^e^en. 


Ufen, to read; liefeft, Iteft. 


las. 


gclefen. 


Uegen, to lie, be situated. 


lag. 


gelegen. 


meRen, to measure; mtffeft, mtfet. 


mafc. 




fe^en, /?««; fieMt f«^t- 


(a^. 


gefetten. 


ft(}en, /c sit. 


f«6. 


gefefien. 


treteit, /i? /feai^.- trittft, tritt. 


trat. 


fletreten. 


Bergeffen, to forget; Berftiffeft, Betgifet. 


uetga^. 


DergeRen. 



(a) In effen there is a double augment — geeffcn, con- 
tracted to geffeit — then ge-geffcn. In fi^en, g is changed 
to §. Sreten changes long e to short i, followed by tL 

{b) In this group the a of the past is long. Hence in 
'the subjunctive, o§e, frdfee, etc. {§ 41), For the contracted 
forms bu ifet, frifet, etc., see p. 312, note 2. 

Eudeflnite Pronouns and Adjectives. 

244. The indefinite pronouns are : — 
jetnanb, somebody, einer, one. 

niemanb, nobody. teinet, no one; pi. none. 

iebeimann, everybody. etWaS, something. 

man, one, they, etc. m(^tl, nothing. 
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(a) 3emanii, niemanb have genitive -(e)3 ; dative -em, or -en ; 
accusative -en ; but are often without ending in dative and 
accusative, ^f^'**™*^"" takes only -(t)i in the genitive, 

NoTK. — These words are all compounds of ajJonn, man. 

{S) (Siner, leiner are the pronoun forms of ein, fein. They are 
declined like biefer. Compare the possessives (§ 193). 

{c) The indefinite man (from 3Jtann, man) is the general 
personal subject, variously translated : one, people, they, we, 
etc, ; also often by the passive ; as, man fagt, it is said. It 
is used only as nominative singular. (See § 460, i). 

(rf) ®ttt)ae, nic^tS are indeclinable. They often occur with a 
neuter adjective as noun : ettoag ®uteg; nic^tS ®uteg. 

Note. — The English not anytime 131 thing will be usually eipresaed 
simplj' by leiii(et), niemanli, nii^tS. 

345. The indefinite adjectives are: — 
!ein, !eine, tein, no, not any. mand(iet, e, eS, many (a), 

iebet, iebe, iebeS, 1 einige, ) , , , ,_ 

ieglia)et, e, eS, > each, every. etlic^e, ) ^ 

iebWebet, e, eg, ) Biel, muck ,■ pi. siele, many. 

aHet, e, eg, all. htemg, little ,■ pi. tnenise, few. 

Note. — To these may be added the indeclinable (In Wenig, a littli : and 
phrasealikeeinpaar,a/™',tlnbi64«'.«*'"'{''/). "sedindeclinably; also the 
forma in -Iti, attftiti, of all kinds, etc. (§ 306). 

(tf) 3eber is used also with the indefinite article, usually with- 
out a noun; ein jeber, every one; sometimes also, ein jeglti^eT. 

(fi) 3)tand^ is also used, in the singular, without declension, 
followed by the indefinite article ; as, mantlet 3Jtonn, or manii^ 
ein 3Jtann, many a man. Also — chiefly in poetry — before an 
adjective; as, manc^ 6unte ffllumen (for manege bunten ©lumen). 

(<^) Siel and Wenig are generally not declined in the singular, 
but should be declined in the plural. For instance r SCiel ©etb, 
biel SSein ; iwKf-* money, much wine. But: ®t ^t Uiete gteunbe, 
he has many friends. 5Biele8, WenigeS, occur as neuter pronouns. 

{d) For special uses of alt, see § 460, 4. 
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IDIOMS. 
Viiit, pray ; for i4 bitte. mlfoiAihrnimucA ; p\. hew many, 

ma tVmai bttten, to btgfer anything. id) win bomlt lagtn, I mean by that. 

EXERCISE XXII. 
I. Bitte, lieber Vater, gieb mir eine neue Uhr. 2. Ich bitte 
Sie um Verzeihung. 3. Der Arme bittet um Brot. 4. Sieh, 
hier sind deine Bucher. s- Der Blinde sieht nichts. 6, Es 
geschieht oft, dass man etwas in der Eile vergisst. 7. Als der 
Kranke genesen war, ass er einen Apfel mit dem grossten 
Appetif. 8. Ich vergass Ihnen zu sagen, dass ich Ihren 
Freund gesehen habe. 9. Der Knabe isat Kirschen. 10. Der 
Vogel sass auf einem hohen Baume. 11. Jedermanns Sache 
ist niemandes Sache. iz. Ich habe die Sache ganz vergessen, 
13. Here fressen, Menschen essen ; Tiere saufen, Menschen 
trinken. 14. Wenn man von einem Menschen sagt, dass er 
fresse, so will man damit sagen, dass er wie ein Tier esse. 
15. Der Konig sass auf dem Throne, und seine Minister traten 
vor ihn. 16, Tritt naher, mein Sohn, sprich lanter, und lies 
deutlich. 17. Siehst du memand(en) auf der Bank? 18. Ich 
sehe niemand(en). 19. Alles ist verloren. 20. Viele waren 
erwartet, aber wenige sind gekommen. 21. Welche Gegenden 
der Schweiz haben Sie bereist ? zz. Ich habe nur einige Stadte 
der Schweiz gesehen. 23. Lag viel Schnee auf den Bei^en? 
24. Die Berge waren ganz frei von Schnee. 

r. My friend gave me a dollar for the poor. 2. This scholar 
reads more distinctly than that [one], 3. My sister reads 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, 4. I should read more, if I had more 
time. 5. The books lay upon the table. 6. I have seen your 
good old aunt. 7. It happened yesterday. 8. Have you seen 
that famous general ? 9. I have not seen him. lo. I beg (for) 
pardon. 11. I should have asked you, if I had seen you. 
13. The boys have eaten ripe cherries, 13. The blind [man] 
sees no one, 14. You have forgotten the matter. 15. I was 
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in [a] hurry and have quite forgotten it. i6. We shall eat with 
[a] good appetite. 17. The minister stepped before the throne. 
18. Do many [people] travel in winter? 19. Few travel in 
winter, but many travel in summer. 20. I have little money. 
21. He has many books, but I have none. zz. He lives at 
(in) peace with all men. 23. We read the whole night (au.). 
24. One often forgets what one has read. 

Bole of Position. 

In the normal order, an adverb will follow the verb. — 
Hence translate, one forgets often. 



LESSON XXIII. 

SECOND CLASS OF STRONG VERBS. 

First Subdivision. 

246. The second class of strong verbs contains verbs 

which have for their root-vowel in the infinitive ei The 

first subdivision contains those verbs which have in their 

past tense and perfect participle a short i. 

In order to show the shortening of the vowel the 
following consonant is doubled, except where it is double 
already. In leiben and fdjneiben, b becomes tt. 
Vowels — li ; i, I. 
Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part. 

(fic^) fieflei^en, to apply ones self. \>%f^%. befliJlen. 

Beifeen, to bite. 6i^. gebiffen. 

ttbteii^en, to turn pale. erblid^. etbUc^en. 

gUii^en, to resemble, to be like. gUi^, geglid^en. 

gleifen, to glide. glitt. geglitten. 

greifen, to seize. griff. gegriffen. 
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Infinitive. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


feifen, to chide. 


fiff. 


9«Kffen. 


\a.i\\!:n, to pinch. 


miff. 


grfniffen. 


letben, to suffer. 


litt. 


flelitten. 


^feifen, to whistk. 


PPff. 


flepfiffen. 


teifeen, to fear. 


v.\. 


fleriffen. 


reiten, to ride. 


ritt. 


(jetitten. 


ft^Uit^en, to sneak. 


fc^Ii*. 


eef(^Ii.^en. 


f^Ieifen, to whei. 


W^% 


gef^Iiffen. 


fii^teiftm, to slit. 


\m,- 


fleft^Iiffen. 


ft^meifeen, to fling. 


(«ini|. 


flefd&mifTen. 


fc^etben, to cut. 


[(^nitt. 


flefi^niMen. 


i^reiten, /o j/«ii?. 


f^ritt. 


gefi^ritten. 


fjjlet^en, to split. 


fpfift. 


0«H>lifyen. 


ftteidtien, /i? j(ri>i^. 


ftrit^. 


geftti^en. 


fitetten, to contend. 


ftritt. 


geftnUcn. 


toeti^en, to yield. 


tBtC^. 


fleioii^en. 



Second Subdivision. 
247. The second subdivision contains those verbs which 
have in their past tense and perfect participle long i (ic). 
VowELs-ei;ie, l». 



Infinitive, 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


6Iei6en, to remain. 


blieb. 


geblieben. 


flebei^en, to prosper. 


gebie^. 


gebie&en. 


lei^en, to lend. 


lie^. 


gelie^en. 


meiben, to avoid. 


tnieb. 


flemieben. 


preifen, to praise. 


pries. 


0«priefen. 


teiben, to rub. 


tieb. 


flerieben. 


^a^aitn, to part. 


fi^ieb. 


geft^ieben. 


fd^einen, to shine. 


f(^en. 


gef^ienen. 




fc^rieb. 


gef^rieSen. 


ft^reien, to scream. 


f^rie. 


fleft^rieen. 
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Infinitive. 


Past. 






Perf. Part. 


((^tuetgen, to be silent. 


f^Wieg. 






geMtoiegm. 


it)ei«i, to spit. 


fVie. 






gef^jieen. 


fteigen, to mount, rise. 


ftieg. 






geftiegen. 


treiben, to drive. 


triei. 






fletrieben. 


tpeifen, /" show. 


iDieS. 






gewiefen. 


jd^eii, to aausi. 


m- 






flejie^en. 


Note. — The verb \e\%en, to 


call, bl talUd 


belongs 


the third class 


(next lesson). 


D 1 Ml S. 








fllcii^en, to rfsemblt (governs dative). 








ouf {i^ncncii <Gf(tt]en, o 


n swift horses. 




(full 


speed. 


on (dat.) (ttonS leifttn, 


" suffrrfi-Bn, a 


nyt& 


"■?■. 





EXERCISE XXIII.-A. 

I. Der Knabe scblifE sein Messer und schnitt Brot damit, 
2. Ein Hund hat mich gebissen. 3. Kinder gleichen ihren 
Eltem. 4. Unsere Soldaten ritten auf schnellen Pferden gegen 
den Feind ; sie stritten wie tapfre Helden. 5." Der Feind wich. 
6. Ich babe mich in den Finger geschnitten. 7. Ich habe mein 
Exercitium mlt deinem verglichen und finde, dass ich zwei 
Fehler mehr gemacht habe als du. 8. Der Sturm hatte das 
Dach vom Hause gerissen. 9. Der Wind pfifF in den Baumen. 
10. Die Diebe schlichen in das Haus und stahlen alles, was sie 
fanden. 11. Der Jager scbritt iiber das Feld. 12. Ich vi^iirde 
mit Ihnen nach der Stadt reiten, wenn ich nicht an Zahnweh 
litte. 

1. My mother suffers from (an) toothache. 2. My sister 
suffered from Headache. 3. She turned pale. 4. This dog had 
bitten that little boy. 5. Charles compared his exercise with 
mine and found that he had two mistakes more than I. 6. The 
tailor cuts the cloth. 7. Who has been whistling? 8. The 
thief sneaked into our house and stole all (that) he found, 
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9, My uncle has (is) ridden into the town. 10. The wind tore 
the leaves from the trees. 11, The son resembles the father. 
12. The sledge glided over the snow and (the) ice. 13. These 
knives are sharp ; I have ground them. 14. Nobody yielded. 
15. The huntsman whistled to his dogs. 16, He tore a leaf out 
of the book. 

B. 

I, Bitte, leihen Sie mir zwei Thaler. 2. Verzeihen Sie, dass 
ich Sie darum bitte. 3. Der alte Konig war gestorben, und sein 
Sohn, der junge Prinz Heinrich, stieg auf den Thron. 4. Die 
Englander sind oft auf die hochsten Berge der Schweiz ge- 
stiegen. 5. Die Sonne scheint bei Tage und der Mond bei Nacht, 
6. Der Hirt trieb die Ochsen und die Kiihe seines Herm auf 
das Feld. 7. Wurden Sie antworten, wenn ich Ihnen schriebe? 

8. Mein Vater wiinscht, dass ich ihm ofter schreibe [suij]. 

9. Ich wiirde schreiben, wenn ich Papier und Tinte hatte. 

10. Er hat mir seine deutsche Grammatik geliehen. 11. Er 
schickte mir das Buch zuriick, welches ich ihm geliehen hatte. 
12. Das Kind schrie ; es hatte sich in den Finger geschnitten. 

I. Do you remain at home? 2. My sister remained at home. 
3. The moon and the stars shone brightly. 4. The boy was 
silent; his teacher scolded him; he had not written his exercise. 
5. A lady got out of (ftieg auS) the carriage. 6. We shall get 
into this carriage. 7. Who has lent you this book? 8. Pray, 
lend me your German dictionary. 9. The king has pardoned 
the prince (/iai.) 10. Write to me more frequently. 11. I 
should have written to you more frequently, if I had had time 
for it (bt^u). 12. I should answer you, if you should write to 
me. 13. The count has shown us his pictures. 14. The old 
general mounted (on) his horse. 15. Not everything that is 
written is true. 16, They parted as friends. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

THIRD CLASS OP STRONG VERBS. 

248. The third class of strong verbs contains verbs 
which have for their root-vowel a, and in a few instances 
au, 0, u or et. It is subdivided into two groups. 

The first subdivision contains verbs which change the 
root-vowel in the past into k or i, but retain the vowel 
or diphthong of the infinitive in the perfect participle. 

Note.— ®cl|en (earlier also gongan) belongs irregularly to this class, 
$auen has iiregularly b in the past tense (from earlier W). 
First Subdivision, 
Vowels— a ; it (i), a. 
Infinitive. 
6I(ifcn, to blow; blafeft, Blfift. 
'' Btaten, to roast; btfitft, 6tdt. 
faDen, to fall; fdUft, fattt. 
fangen, to catch; fiJngft, fiinflt. 
ge^en, to go. 

fallen, to hold; ^ttft, ^It. 
^angen, to hang; ^angft, ^aitflt. 
^ ^aiKn, to hew. 
^eifeen, to bid, be called. 
Iflffen, to let; lajyeft, ISfet. 
laufen, to run; ISufft, lauft. 
raten, to advise; rStft, rat. 
rufen, to call. 

(dllafen, to sleep; f^tlafft, f(^iaft. 
ftDfeen, to push; pe^tft, ftB^t. 

Second Subdivision. 

249. The verbs of this subdivision have in the infinitive 
and perfect participle Q, and in the past It. 



Past. 


Perf. Part. 


btieS- 


geWafen. 


brief. 


fle&raten. 


fiel. 


gefaUm. 


fing. 


gefangen. 


0tnB. 


gegangen. 


^ielt. 


ge^Ucn, 


^iiis.. 


ge^ngen. 


^ieli. 


ge^autn. 


^ie^. 


ge^eifeen. 


Kei 


gelaffen. 


lief. 


getoufen. 


net. 


geraten. 


rief. 


gmifen. 


ft^tief. 


flcff^lafeiu 


ftiefe. 


fleftofeen. 
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NoTB. — @te^m (formerly also llanlan) belongs irregularly to this class 
Its old past was fhinb. See alphabetical list. 

Vowels — 1; a, a. 

Infinitive. Past. Perf. Part 

iaiixi, to bake; had\i, bSdEt. &ul. geboden. 

fasten, to drive; fa^rft, fatfrt. fu^. gefa^ien. 

fltaben, 10 dig; fltSbft, gtabt. gtuB, gegraben. 

laben, to load. lub. gelaben. 

flJ&affen, lo create. fi^uf. gefc^affen. 

f^lagen, lo strike; fi^lagft, f(^lagt. ft^lug- gef^Iagen. 

fte^en, lo stand. flaiih. geftatihen, 

tiagen, to carry; hfiflft, trogt. hug. - getragen. 

tDttf^fen, to grow; tuat^feft, toSt^ft. tou(^8. getoat^fen, 

tDttf^en, 'f MUJ-*/ ioaft^eft, »df<^t. toufc^. getuaft^en, 

(«) Note again e and a verbs without vowel change, as S 242, b 
Beflexive Verbs. 

250. A reflexive verb is one whose object is the pronoun 

corresponding to its subject — the action is reflected. In 
the third person there is. a special reflexive object, fic^, 
dative and accusative. Elsewhere the regular pronoun 
objects are used reflexively. {See § 185.) 

Hence, generally, fid) before the infinitive is used to 
mark a reflexive verb. 

351. The conjugation offers no peculiarities. The re- 
flexive object has the usual place, before an infinitive or 
participle, but elsewhere immediately after the verb-form, 
(169. 2) — subject, however, to inversion or transposition. 

The perfect auxiliary of a reflexive verb is always f)a6cn. 

Note. — The reflexive object maybe accusative or dative — sometimes 
genitive — but is usually accusative, as in the paradigm. Those with othe< 
than accasalive objects are sometimes caileA/alsi nfitxivis. 
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Conjugation of fU^ IDaf^ni, io wash {on^s self). 
Infin. Pres. Part, Perf, Part. 

ft($ toafd^en. fti^ toaf^enb. fn$ getottfe^en.* 

Perfect Infinitive, 
fid^ getvafi^en ^aben. 
Present. — 
i^ hiaf (^e nti^, / wash myself, mir tt>af ^en unS, 
bu iuaft^eft btd^. t^t toof(^et eu(i^. 

et tvdf<^t ft^. fie tiufi^en fid^. 

Imperfect. 
td^ Wufd(t im(^, I washed myself . bu iDufi^eft bi($, etc. 
Perfect. 
id& ^abe mi^ getoaf c^en, / have washed myself. 

Pluperfect, 
i(^ ^Qtte mid& gehiafc^en, I had washed myself . 

Future. 
ic^ Werbe mi($ toaf(^en, I shall wash myself. 

Future Perfect. 
i(§ loerbe mti^ gttoaft^en ^ben, I shall have washed myself , 

Imperative, 
toaft^e bii^, wajA thyself. 
tnaf^e er ftc^, let him wash himself. 
Jnafi^en wit unS, let us wash ourselves. 
tnafc^t eu<^, wash yourselves. 
tuaf^en fie fii^, let them wash themselves. 

■ The perfect participle can here occur only in auxiliary forms. The 
fU^ which stands before the infinitive and participles will, of course, be 
replaced by the proper pronoun, corresponding to the subject in every 
instance — as in the paradigm — and often omitted in English. 
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With inversion : With transposition : 

fc^on ^abe ti$ mic^ gt»af<^m, etc. ofe i(^ ini(6 geWafi^en ^atte, etc. 

In like manner, with dative object : 
i^ ({^meit^Ie mir, /fatter myself, ton f i^metci^eln unS. 

bu fi^meic^elp bit. " '\%x f^metc^elt euc^. 

er ff^meid^ett fti^. fte fi^mei^eln ft^. 

Or with genitive objecr , 

Ki) f^rnie meiner, I spare myself. Wic f^onen «nf(t)«. 

bu fc^onft beinet, i^r fd^ont eu(r)er. 

et fd^ont fetner. f e f^onen i^ret. 

254. A reflexive plural is often used in a reciprocal 

sense ; as, loir (ef)en un§ fetten, we seldom see each other. In 
case of possible ambiguity, the indeclinable compound 
cinanbev, one-another, is used instead of the reflexive ; as, 
fie fieben einanbec, they love one another {each other). 

Remark. — The retlexive form is used much more largely in Gennan 
than in English, and is variously translaled. Some verbs are used ex- 
clusively, or with special meaning, as reflexives. The reflexive meaning must 
always be looked for in (he dictionary. 

2. Especially where in English Ihe same form is transitive or intransitive, 
the latter is in German usually expressed by the reflexive ; as, / mmii, he 
turns: i(^ beiDtQe Dilc^; tr tnenbet fid)' ^tC' 

IDIOMS. 
Hwi'tttn, IB lailk, exerHit. flc^ freiwn, to rejoict. 

(pa)ienn (t^tien. to taki a walk. fid) Irrtn, to be mislalun. 

Ipajieten niteit, to taki a ride. (hJ) btfinben, to bt {do). 

flMjtnmi fa^Ttn, to take a drive. DOT f Innn 3af)Te, a year ago. 

EXERCISE XXIV.-A. 

I. Der Koch hat das Fleisch nicht gut gebraten. 2. Die 

Kochin wurde es besser gebraten haben. 3. Der Tote lag da, 

■ als ob er schliefe. 4. Schlafst du, mein Kind? s- Ich habe 

die ganze Nacht geschlafen, 6. Man liess den Narren gehen. 
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7, Wofiir halten Sie mich? 8. Ich habe Sie immer fiir einen 
reichen Mann gehalten. 9, Der Lehrer hielt ein Buch in der 
Hand. 10. Ich stand auf einem Berge und sah in das tiefe 
Thai. II. Lassen Sie mich gehen. 12, Wir gingen nach 
Hause. 13. Die Freundin meiner Schwester ist ins Konzert ge- 
gangen. 14. Wo ist die Herrin des Hauses ? 15. Sie schlaft noch. 
16. Der Blinde fiel iiber einen Stein. 17. Die Koniginnen 
Elisabeth und Marie waren einander feindlich. 18. Wie heissen 
Sie ? 19. Ich heisse Heinrich. 

I. The [man] cook is roasting the meat. z. The [woman] 
cook has roasted a goose. 3. We ate a roast goose. 4. The 
queen and her [women] servants went to (the) church, 5- The 
wind blew from the North. 6. I wished that a milder wind 
would blow, 7, A sleeping dog does not bite. 8. What is the 
name of this street (say ; how is this street called) ? 9, This 
street is called (the) New Street. 10. In the kitchen the [man] 
cooks are the greatest heroes, n. A coat hangs' on (an) the wall, 
12. I shall call my man-servant. 13. We ran through the gar- 
den. 14. A prince keeps his word. 15. She has left her books 
at home, 16. I advised her to go home. 17. Henry pushed 
Charles against (an) the wall. 18, I have knocked my foot 
against a stone. 

B. 

I. Sie tragt noch dasselbe Kleid, welches sie vor zwei Jahren 
getragen hat. 2. Der Backer backt Brot. 3. Die Magd wiirde 
ihre Kleider gewaschen haben, wenn sie Seife gehabt hatte. 
4. Man grabt mit einem Spaten. 5. Gott schuf die Welt aus 
nichts. 6. Wenn dieser Baum Friichte triige, so wiirden wir 
Ihnen gern einige davon schicken. 7. Ich stand am Fenster 
und sah, wie der Knabe den Hund schlug. 8. Dieser Baum 
tragt keine Frucht 9. Wir fuhren gestem spazieren, 10. 
Meine Schwestem werden spazieren reiten. 11. Die Schuler 
sind rait ihrem Lehrer spazieren gegangen. 12. Ich freue 
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mich, Sie zu sehen, Herr Doktor; wie befindeti Sie sichf 13. 
Danke, ich befinde mich sehr woh], seit ich auf dem Lande 
wohne und die frische Luft geniesse. 14. Wie befindet sich Ihr 
[Herr] Vater? 15. Ich danke Ihnen, [mein] Herr, er befindet 
sich recht wohl. 16. Wir freuen uns, Sie so wohl zu sehen. 
17. Ich habe mich geirrt. 18. Er sagte mir, dass er sich geirrt 
habe. 

I. The baker has baked bread. 2. The coachman drives too 
fast. 3. Who stands there? 4. We stood and waited. 5. 
This plant has (ift) grown very quickly. 6. He carried the 
letters to (auf) the post-office. 7. The children are delighted 
(rejoice); they will take-a-drive. 8. The heart beats. 9. 
How are you, dear uncle ? 10. I am very well, my dear child. 
1 1. My aunt has taken a drive with her sister. 12. I should wash 
(myself), if I had soap and water. 13. The rifle is loaded ; the 
soldier loaded it. 14. We should take a ride, if the weather 
were fine. 15. What do you take (Aa/d) me for, sir? 16. You 
are mistaken. 17. I beg [for] pardon, sir; I have been mis- 
taken. 18. Our friends will rejoice that their children love one 
another so warmly. 



LESSON XXV. 

Mixed and Irregular Verbs. 

353. A small number of verbs change their root-vowel 
in the past indicative and perfect participle, and also add 
the endings of the weak conjugation. These are called 
mixed verbs. 



Note. — This change of vowel is not historically the sam 


e as the Ablaut 


of the strong verbs. These are really weak verbs, which 1 


lave undergone 


a root-vowel change. The term mixed is used only for conve; 


nience. 
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Past. 


Pkrf. Part. 


Past Subj. 


brannte. 


gtbrnnnt 


bnnntcl 


lanntf. 


flrtonnt. 


{ennte. 


nonnte. 


atnannt. 


ncitntf. 


tonntt. 


fletnnnt. 


rtnntt. 


fanbtt. 


gejanbt. 


ftnbdt. 


rounbte. 


etlDonbt. 


mmbrtt. 


ham- 


flebra^t. 


btat^te. 


bad|t(. 


gcbodft 


mu. 


mugte. 


vmit. 


maeu. 
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254. In the past subjunctive most of these verbs follow 

the weak conjugation, without vowel-change ; but bltngen, 

benfen, iDijjen follow the strong, ffltingen and benfen change 

ng, nl to c§ in the past and perfect participle. SEBiffen is 

also irregular in the present singular. 

Infinitive. 

brennen, lo burn. 

(nuien, to know. 

nenncn, to name, ca/i. 

nnnen, lo run. 

f tnben, la smd. 

loenbcn, to turn. 

btlngen, to bring. 

bmhn, to think. 

\ai^ta.,lBknevi. 

Present. — irt| Wttfi, t>U tttiSt, n XDt\.% TOtc Wtffm, etc 
Note, — 1. ©enben ind mtpben are also conjogated regularly as weak 
veibs. (See § ziz.) Sometimes also rcnnctl. 

z. With nifftn compare the modal auxUiaries (next Lesson). 

355. %^Vitt, to do, is quite irregular. 

It forms its past tense by reduplication and vowel change 
(like <//-</); its perfect participle and past subjunctive as 
in strong verbs; but it drops e before consonants in the 
infinitive, perfect participle, and present indicative and impera- 
tive. Thus: 

Infin, Past. Perf, Part. Past Shbj. 

t^un. t^at. get^an. t^&te. 

Present. Sing. .- t^e, t^ft, t^ut ; //ar. .• t^un, t^t, ^un. 
Imperative. Sing. : tijut ; plur. : t^uf. 

356. The auxiliaries ^a6en, fetn, tuctben, are also irregular: 
(a) §a6en (weak) has in the present indicative ^ft, ^ot, for 

Ijabft, ^bt ; in the past, ^att« for polite ; but forms its past sub- 
junctive strong : ^fitte. 
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(S) ©ein is wholly irregular, being made up like English am, 
uias, been, of different roots ; and has also, in part, exceptional 
personal inflections. The infin. Jeiit is for feicn (§ 75, a). 

{e) Sfflerben has in the present toitft for toitbft ; and ipirb as 
§ 226, d; but imperative IDetbe. The past Watb (§ ajz, c) was 
formerly more common than now, in the sense of an aorist. 

257. The following may be conveniently grouped to- 
gether for special notice : 

ffftn (S 243), gt^m, ^autn,^n^tn (g 24S), Itibtn, ^n(ib(n(§ 246), nc^mm (3 131), 
Ptbtn (§ 241), fifeen (J 243). Pf^"" (§ m), t^"" (S ^SS). a*'^™ (§ 241) 
with reference to special irregularities, as shown under their 
respective classes. Also, those which double the root-con- 
sonant after a shortened vowel (as § 246); and those which 
drop one consonant after a lengthened vowel (as g 248-9), 

358. Some verbs have special forms, outside of their 
usual conjugation. 

Such forms are sometimes archaic or poetic — sometimes 
alternative forms, strong or weak. These will be given in the 
alphabetical list. 

359. The following table will present to the eye the several 
forms of the strong verbs as classed above ; also the conjugation 
(§ 225) to which they may be referred according to the sequence 
of the vowels, and the § where they may be found. 

Remark. — The Importance of these verbs — strong, mixed, and irregnlar 
-^is far beyond their numerical proportion. They are the most fruitful 
roots of the language, and give rise to a great number of derivatives and 
compounds of various classes. Hence they should be learned with espedal 

The classification here given is for convenience only. A more scientific 
arrangement ^ based on historical development — might be given, but with- 
out advantage to (he learner. This belongs properly to later study. The 
conjugation by vowel sequences (§ 225) will be found useful in impressii^ 
the forms on the memory. With the help of the table this can be applied 
without difficulty to the present arrangement ; or it may be omitted. 
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Synopsis of Strong Verbs. 



CLASS. 


I..... 


PAST. 


PART. 


CONJ. 


S 


I. I. 


A- 


a- 


u. 


III. 


23" ■ 


2. 


e,i 


n. 


0- 


iii.» 


232. 


3- 


ie. 


0. 


t. 


II. 


HI- 




e, etc 


0. 


t. 


11. 


242. 


II. I. 


I, e, etc. 


I. 




i.f 
II. 


243- 
246. 


2. 

III. I. 


ra,e,c. 


it. 
t'e. 


a, etc. 


II. 
I. 


247. 
248. 


*■ 


(,. 


«- 


•■ 


I. 


249. 



IDIOMS. 

Uaaiit f^UOi tir Jo virtin^. bUtrfle fiIo(f(,Mcjfrj/<:/ajj.i f. j. 

\tm SSt^um^^n, /B J0 B»e's itsi. He jmtlK fliafft, /Af «<:™rf [ ^l* ! 

an jemaiibfii tenfen, W (Ami of one. class. > railroad. 

\AmVi{dat.)'bPaXfa,tokavean afinionaf. ein ©ffonbtcr (p. ^.), an ambassadlir. 
3emanljeil fenntn Itmen, to becomi luguaintid ■ailk some one. 
Note. — aBtfffti is used when what is known becomes our mental prop- 
erty; (enncn, when ii does not. — Examplesr 3(^ (cnne bntiWann, bo8§aus. 
3(5 tDMfe, mlt tr ^tifet, too o; molint. 3i^ (enne boB Sttb m% a6ci ic^ mtig 

EXERCISE XXV. 
I. Ich thue mein Bestes, die deutsche Sprache zu lemen. 
■ z. Ich weiss, Sie thun es. 3. Das Holz brennt nicht. 4. Die 
ganze Strasse brannte. 5. Der Schwefel brennt mit einer blau- 
lichen Flamme. 6. Geben Sie mir ein Schwefelholz. 7. Jemand 
hat mich gerufen, aber ich weiss nicht, wer es ist. 8. Mit 
welcher Klasse werden Sie fahren ? 9. Wir wissen noch nicht, 

• Eicept (ommm (§ 222, b). t Except btttnt, Uegen, (l|en. 
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mit welcher Klasse wir fahren werden. 10. Wissen Sie auch, 
dass mein Bruder Sie kennt? 11, Er hat Sie auf {at) der 
Akademie kenjien gelernt. rz. Was hat una der Bauer ge- 
bracht? 13. Er hat uns eine fette Gang gebracht. 14. Jeder- 
mann weiss, was ich von der Sache dachte. 15. Wissen Sie, 
wo Herr Schmidt wohnt? 16. Ich weiss [es] nicht ; ich wurde 
es sagen, wenn ich es wiisste. 17. Er nannte mich seinen 
Freund. 18. Er hat Unrecht gethan. 19. Woran denken Sie ? 
JO. Ich dachte an meine Eltern. 21, Wir werden thun, was 
Sie wiinschen. 22. Was hat man dir, du armes Kind, gethan? 
23. Ich wusste nicht, was unsere Freunde thaten. 

I. He has done his best. 2, Who has brought these books? 
3. The coachman of the count has brought them. 4. The 
whole town was-burning. 5. Do you know Mr. Miller? 6. I 
do not know him, but I know where he lives. 7, They called 
him by his name. 8. You have done wrong. 9. She thinks 
more than she speaks. 10. You are mistaken, if you think that 
I know him. 11. What would she say, if she knew it? 12. Of 
whom (an, acc^ did you think f 13. We thought of you. 14. The 
boy ran and fell over a stone. 15. Do you not know me? 
16. I know you very well. 17. The king has sent a messenger 
to (nttc^) Paris. 18, I thought you would keep your word, but 
I have been mistaken. 19, The whole village stood in flames. 
20. The coaches of the first class are better than the coaches 
of the second class, 21. I thought of you, but I did not know 
where you were then. 22. You would do wrong if you thought 
so of me. 23. What were you doing when (alS) the servant 
brought you the ambassador's letter? 24. I did not know 
what you would think of (Don) it. 

The use of B Reader — outside of the Oram mar — should hardly be 
deferred beyond this point. Indeed, in most cases, it might be begun 
much earlier. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
The Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 

260. Besides the auxiliary verbs of tense (t)aben, fein and 
merben) there are in German six auxiliary verbs of mood. 
These are used with the infinitive, as in English : 
biirfen, to be allowed {dare), mii||en, to be compelled (must). 
iBnnen, to be able {can). fotten, io be obliged (shall). 

mBflen, to like (may). iDollen, to be willing (will). 

While the corresponding English verbs are defective, 
these verbs have in German a complete conjugation, 
except in the imperative, which occurs in loollen only. 

a6i. Those which have the umlaut in the infinitive, 
drop it in the past indicative and perfect participle, but 
resume it in the past subjunctive. 3Jfi>gen also changes 
g to (^ in the past and perfect participle. In the present 
indicative singular, they are inflected like the past tense of 
the strong verbs. Other inflections are regular. Thus :— ■ 



Infin, 


Past. Perf. Part. Past Subj. 


bflrfnu 


bucfte. B^burft. 


bfltfte. 


fSnnm. 


Eonntr. getonnt 


tBnnte. 


mBflen. 


moi^te. gemot^t. 


mB(^te. 


mflffcn. 


mufete. Bemufit- 


maete. 


foUeiu 


foUte. flefont. 


foate. 


WoDen. 


monte. BtwotK- 
Present Indicative. 


wonte. 


t^ barf. i(^ lann. 


m mafl. id) mue. i.^ (oH. 


Of uio. 


bu barjj). bu lannft. 


bu magit. bu mugt. bu \a^% 


bu rotttjL 


ti barf. er tann. 


er mag. er mug. eir foil. 


ertniU. 


wltbtttfen. mirlBnnen. 


mitntBgen. mttmaffen. rotrfoaen. 


ffiic iDoIIen, 


t^r bttrft. iftr tBnitL 


l^ruteflt. i^tmflfit. i^rfoUt. 


l()r iddQi. 


fie barftn. fie Ibnnen. 


(ieniBgen. fumaffen. ftefoUen. 


fie tDoUtn. 
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Prkment Subjunctive. 
14 tiOrfc. 14 Rnnt. t^ mSge. i^ mflfTc i^ foQe. 14 vooVx. 
Imperative. 

tDoUe. 

The compound parts are formed regularly ; as : 
Perfect. 14 ^abt fleburft, gcfottnt, fltmo4t, etc. 

Pluperfect. t4Sntt' > . , etc 

Future. 14 Unbe biitffn, I5nnen, mSgen, etc. 

Conditional. I4 mQrbe • » > etc. 

Future Perfect. 14 merbe gfbutft ^afeen, B*fonnt ^abftt, etc 

Conditional Perfect. 14 TOflrbe ^ n » ir etc. 

TTse of the Auxiliaries of Mood. 

262. While these verbs correspond, generally, to the 
English modal auxiliaries can, may, etc., they present 
many differences of use which will require special 
attention. These are due in part to their fuller con- 
jugation. 

263. As these verbs are defective in English, the German 
verb will frequently have to be expressed by a phrase, for 
instance : id^ ^atte nic^t gelonnt, / had not been able. SBir meiben 
muffen, we shall be obliged. @v ^at gebuift, he has been permitted. 
6r mu^te Ia<!^en, he had to laugh. 

Note. — Special care must be taken to guard against ambiguity from the 
defect of the English forms. For example! I could nol go may mean either; 
I was notable (lonnte) — or, T should net be able (tiintite) to go; he could not 
have done it, either he has net been able, at, he would nol have been able -^U 
do it. Such forms will be clearly distinguished in Gennan. 

264. When a modal auxiliary, in the perfect or pluperfect, is 
construed with an infinitive, it changes its own perfect participle 
to the form of an infinitive, — As: ii$ ^be eS getonnt, but i(i& 
^a6e e* t^n fiinnen (not gefonnt), / have been able, to do it. 
®r ^ilt getooKt, he has been willing, he has wished; but et ^at 
f4l*i&™ tt>ptl?n (not getooHt), he has been ii/Uling to write. 
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265. A few other verbs have the same construction. These 

are : ^eifeen, ^etfen, f)bxm, laffen, fe^en, sometimes k^ren, lemett, 
mat^en. — Examples : tc^ ^abt Jte tanjen _fe^eti, I have seen h^ 
dance. %&^ ^a6e itjn \a%m^tx%V., I have heard him say. (St ]((at 
mit| nid^t ge^en lajfen, he did not let me go. 

265. In such English phrases as could have, should have, etc., 
care must be taken to see whether the perfect sense expressed 
by have belongs properly to the infinitive or to the modal verb. 
As, in the former case :' he could not have earned thai money — «r 
fonnte btt§ ©elb nii^t betbiejrt ^aben — he was not able to have earned 
it ; but : n 'ijatii baS ®etb ni(^t beibienen f bnnen — he had not been 
able to earn it. The latter is the usual form. 

267. When such forms express a past contingency, or unreal 
condition, belonging to the auxiliary, the modal verb will be in 
the pluperfect subjunctive and the infinitive in the present ; as, 
er ^atte ge&en lijnnen, he could have gone (if he had wished) ; er 
ijiHi titiiV.n\t>iivt\, he should have done it (h\iX.d\d.n.o^. (See § 263.) 

Note. — As above remarked (§ 263), the sense can always be made cleic 
by the substitution of equivalent phrases for ttie defective English forms. 
It is also worthy of remarlc that the real difficulty in these idioms is 
usually in English, not in German. 

268. The modal verbs are used, much more freely than 
in English, as independent verbs, or with omission of the 
infinitive ; as : St tann fein Siiglift^, he knows no English; 
man mufe nidjt miiffcn, one must not be compelled. Especially 
where a verb of motion is implied ; as : er lonnte nid)t ^tnetn, 
ke could not {go') in. 

NoTt. — As before remarked (§ 173), ikall, will, should, -uould in their 
proper sense as virbs — or modal auxiliaries — ate represented by [oUtn and 
IBoaen respectively — by werben only in mere future or conditional sense. In 
German, therefore, foHfti, IDoIlen, loerten are always distinctive; and it is only 
in English that, for want of a specific auiiliiry of tense, any doubt can arise 
as to the use or meaning of shtUl, will; shettld, ■mould. 
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469. Saffen (§ 248) is used with an infinitive, nearly like ■ 
the modal verbs, as a causative auxiliary, in the sense of 
to make do, or to liave (cause to be) done — and in many 
idiomatic phrases. As, et lte6 ba§ 5p|etb fpringeit, ke madt 
the horse jump; et Itefe einen 99rief j(^cci6eii, he had a letter 
written {the agent being here omitted). 

Note. — These verbs have many idiomatic uses, which cannot here be 
ennmerated. Some of their leading meanings are (see | 471): — 

bSrini — dart, may (permission, liberty, probabilit;). 

ISnuen — am, may (possibility, ability). 

mBgtn —likt to, may (preference, concession, contingency). 

mflfien— mjH/, have to (compulsion, necessity), 

foBen — jAo//,"/!", M Mil/ (0 (duty, command, hearsay). 

WoDmI — vnll, is about to, means (intention, assertion). 



bi| mafl gtm, //(£' A>. ic^ mag Hebf t, //r^^ M 

KilfailSiiXt^tva.IshmildHkelB. K^ml>i)iit\\t\)tt, I had ralher. 

tx\ti^Xw!HmtVi, he is to come. ix \a^ \i\i>i\iva, he is said to be riot. 

itmaiibtn fouimpn taft'f/ '^ tend for jtmiinbfni (ogm (aflen, to send word to 

^ ^be (agtn ^ttn, 1 have heard say 
lotjoid). 

EXERCISE XXVI. -A. 
(durfen, konnen, mogen.) 
I. Er darf den Brie£ lesen. 2. Darf ich den Brief lesen? 
3. Der Knabe darf in der Schule nicht spielen. 4, Mein Vater 
hatte gestern sein Pferd verkaufen konnen, aber er hat es nicht 
gewollt. s. Wanim haben die Knaben nicht spielen diirfen? 
6. Ich darf keinen Wein trinken. 7. Ich mochte es gern thun, 
aber ich darf nicht. 8. Er kann es verg*sen haben. 9.,"Ich 
mochte ihn nicht darum bitten. 10. Wir haben nicht spazieren 
gehen durfen. 1 1. Der junge Graf mag nicht spazieren reiten. 
12, Mochten Sie gem spazieren fahren? 13. Ich inochte [es^ gern. 
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aber ich kaon es nicht; ich habe nicht Geld genug. 14. Bs 
mochte ihm schweriich gelingen. 15. Sie konnen [es] mir 
glauben. 16. Der Trage mag nicht arbeiten. 17. Ich hatte 
mit ihm sprechen mogen. 18. Ich mochte gern mit Ihnen 
sprechen. 

I. May I water the flowers? 2, You may (it), my son. 3. 
Can your daughter read? 4. All my children can read, 5. 
The sick man would like to (itiB^te getn) speak with the phy- 
sician. 6. The good old physician cannot know everything. 
7. I did not like to ask him. 8. We shall not be able to remain. 
9. He may be mistaken. 10. May he read these German news- 
papers? II. He may read them, if he can read German. 12. 
You might be right. 13. The fish can swim. 14. The poor 
servant-girl would have written to you, "if she could write. 

15. The children have not been allowed to go into the garden. 

16, The baker has not been able to bake to-day. 17. You can 
believe me, I should (Wurbe) come if I were able. 18. I have 
not been able to come. 

B. 
(miissen, soUen, wollen, lassen.) 
1. Ich habe den Schneider kommen lassen, er soil mir einen 
neuen Rock machen, 2. Mein Bruder wird morgen zu Hause 
bleiben miissen. 3. Konnen Sie heute mit uns gehen ? 4. Ich 
kann heute gehen, aber morgen werde ich weder konnen noch 
woUen. 5. Er soli bier sein ; man will ihn gesehen haben. 
6. Wolle nur, was du kannst, und du wirst alles konnen, was du 
willst. 7. Wir miissen unsern Feinden {dat.) verzeihen. 8. Die 
Kinder mussen in die Schule gehen. 9. Der Bote soUte einen 
Brief auf die Post tragen. 10. Er woUte [es] uns nicht glauben. 
II. Habt ihr diesen Abend nicht singen sollen ? 12. Wirhaben 
gesollt, aber wir haben nicht gemocht. 13. Man muss mit Lust 
arbeiten, wenn das Werk gelingen soil. 14. Wollen Sie so gut 
sein und mir einen Thaler leiheii i 15. Ich mochte es sehr gern 
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thun, aber ich habe kein Geld bei mir. 16. Sie haben Recht, 
ich hatte es thun soDen. 17. Wir haben ihn sagen boren, dass 
der beriihmte Arzt morgen konunen werde, 18. Idi habe ihm 
arbeiten helfen. 

I. He has not been willing to do it. 2. He was wrong, he 
ought to have done it. 3. I have been compelled to read the 
book. 4. All men must die. 5. The boys are to learn German. 
6. We have seen the children dance. 7. They have been 
obliged to work the whole day. 8. I am to stay at home. 
9. She did not like to work. 10. Do you know why Henry 
was not allowed to visit us? 11, I shall send for the tailor; 
he is to make me a new coat. 12. I have been willing, but I 
have not been able. 13, Thou shalt not steal. 14. I have 
heard him speak. 15. We have been obliged to pay two dol- 
lars. 16. You should carry the letter to (ouf) the post-office. 
17. Why could you not come? i8, I was unwell and was 
obliged to stay at home. 



LESSON XXVII. 
Th« Passive Voice. 

270. The passive voice is formed by the auxiliary verb 
iDerten in combination with the perfect participle of a 
transitive verb. In the compound tenses, the participle 
geiEiotben ioses the augment ge-, as : id) bin gelobt ffiorben, 
/ have been praised, 

{a) Each part of the passive is formed by the corresponding 
part of ioetben combined with the perfect participle, under the 
usual rules of position ; viz. : that the participle will foUow the 
simple forms, but precede the infinitive or participle of the 
auxiliary, as may be seen in the paradigm. 
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(fi) But for the convenience of the learner, the passive may be 
regarded as a /compound intransitive verb (to be -loved). Its 
compound parts may then be formed with the usual auxiliaries 
from 'Ctitl<S!kiymag principal parts, as in any other intransitive verb: 

Infinitive — gelobt merben ; 
— whence future and conditional with auxiliary Ivetben. 

Perfect Participle — gelobt Icorben; 
• — whence perfect and pluperfect with auxiliary fein. 

Perfect Infinitive — gebbt hjotben fein; 
■^whence perfect future and conditional with auxiliary Weiben. 



371. 



Conjugation of tiie Passive Verb. 
flelobt iveriWIt, * he praised. 



Indicative, 

I am praised, etc. 
i<^ tueibe gelobt. 
. bu loitft getobt. 
er iDitb gelobt. 
loir iverben gelobt. 
i^t wetbet gelobt. 
fie tperben gelobt. 

xij hiurbe gelobt 
tru ipurbcft gelobt 
et Wurbe gelobt. 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

/(may) be praised, etc. 
ic^ Werbe gelobt. 
bu Werbeft gelobt ■ 
er toetbe gelobt. 
toil ttierben gelobt 
i^r toeibet gelobt. 
{ie Merben gelobt. 
Past. 

i^ tviiibe gelobt 
bu mUtbeft gelobt. 
erWfirbe gelobt 



Pebfeop. 

ii^ bin gelobt tootben. ic^ fei gelobt ttotben. 

bu bift gelobt Wotben. bu feie^ gelobt tnotberu 

CT i^ gelobt tootben. et fei gelobt toorben. 

etc etc. 
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t<!^ "max gelobt Icotben, 
bu tuarfl; gelobt Worben. 
et tpat gelobt toorben. 



Subjumtive. 
Pluperfect. 

ic^ luate gelofct Wotben. 
bu trSreft gelobt Ivoiben. 
ec tv&re gebbt Woiben. 



i<l^ toetbe fltloBt loctbm. 
bu toitft gefobt itietben. 
ei tviib gelobt ivetben. 



Future. 

ti^ tuerbe gelobt toerben. 
bu tuetbeft gelobt toetben. 
et toerbe gefobt tnerben. 



Future Perfect. 
t^ toeibe gelobt tootben fein. ii$ tpctbe getobt worben fetn. 



bu iciift gelobt tvDiben fein. 
etc. 

C0^fDIT10NAL. 

\i) toUtbt; gelobt Wetben. 

bu Wiitbeji gelobt Werbeit. 

er wiirbe gelobt merben. 

etc. 



bu meibeft gebbt tDoiben fein. 



werbe getobt. 
Inflect, as heretofore, for 
^eute bin tc^ gelobt tvorben. 

etc. 
For transposition : 
bag t(^ flefobt toetben Wflrbe. 



etc. 

Conditional Perfect. 

i(^ ttutbe gelobt Worben fein. 

bu Wiiibett gelobt lootben [ein. 

et ivuibe gelobt Kotben fein. 

etc. 

Imperative. 

toetbet gelobt. 



motgen toetbe i^ gelobt t«rben. 
etc 



t»enn id^ gelobt toorben toSte. 
etc. eta 

And note the infinitive forms: gelobt JU toerben; gefo&t toOtben ju 
^rin. (§ 176, a.) 
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Vae ot the Paasive. 

373. German has no special forms for the English tie 
house is building — is being built, etc. These are trans- 
lated by the simple, baS ^auS Riirti geftaut (or as § 274, 1). 

273. It must be remembered that toetben is combined 
with the perfect participle only to express the true passive 

— that is the passive action. In English the perfect 
participle with be often expresses only a state or result of 
the action. In this case the German uses fetn, not irerben. 
Thus : bie S^tiute iDurbe um ac^t Uf|r gefc^Ioflen, the door was 
closed at 8 o'clock (the closing took place at that hour); bie 
%^vxt ffiar um flc^t Uf)r geft^Ioffen — it was {found) closed 

— (had been closed earlier). This distinction requires 
careful attention. 

Note I. — Practically the test may be made by turning the verb into the 
active form ; if the time rimaitu the same, use nifrben. 

Note. z. — It will be seen that here again, for want of a specific passive 
auxiliary, there is a possible ambiguity in English which cannot occur in 
German. (See § 26S, note.) Sometimes, however, apparent ambiguity may 
occur by the idiomatic omission of tDOtbtll, as ; oIS et Ju ®rabe Hetrogen 
(tootbenj roar, had been carried, etc. 

274. The passive is less used in German than in English. 
Unless the agent (Don with dat.) is definitely expressed, 
other idioms are frequently employed : 

1. Most frequently man (§ 244) with the active verb, as: man 
fteUte ben ©tu^f anS Ufet, the chair was placed, etc. ; er bat man . 
m6ii|te i^n ge^en lafitn, he begged that he might be allowed to go. 

2. The reflexive verb, as : 33« ©rfiltiffef ^at flc^ gefunben, has 
been found. Especially, the reflexive use of laf[en with active in- 
finitive (§ 269). As : '3>a§ liifet fid) etfliiren, that can be explained. 

3. An impersonal idiom, as : cS 6ebatf leinet $iilfe, no kelp is 
needed. 
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975. In German only a direct (accusative) object can 
become the subject of a passive verb. Other verbs are, 
however, sometimes made passive with an impersonal subject 
(ed or iPOiS), retaining their indirect object (if any) ; as, e^ ift 
mir gecQten Riotbeit, I have been advised (= man ^Qt mir flero= 
ten); t% routbe borfibet beratji^lagt, consultation was held about 
it. Or, without eS: barflbet tiiutbe beratfdjlagt ; as §453, note. 

276. Sometimes to preserve the emphasis of position, 
the German active will be rendered by the English passive; 
as, ben ^6nig etgbgte biefeS <S(^auf))tel, the king was delighttd 
with this spectacle. 

Remark. — It thus appears that the passive in English is widely extended, 
beyond Its use in German. Careful attention should be given to the various 
equivalents in translating. 

EXERCISE XXVII. 
I. Der Schtiler ist von dem Lehrcr geiobt worden. i. Das 
Kind wird von seinen Eltem geliebt. 3. Die Knaben, welche 
fleissig sind, warden gelobt werden. 4. Ein guter Arbeiter wird 
immer gut bezahlt 5. Wlirde jener alte Feldherr nicht von dem 
Kooige gelobt worden sein ? 6. Was wUrden Sie sagen, wenn Sie 
gefragt wUrden? 7. Man sagt, dass die Stadt von dem Feinde 
gepliindert worden sci. 8. Wird das Werk diesen Sommer 
gedruckt werden? 9. Es wUrde schon gedrackt worden sein, 
wenn der Verfassernicht krank gewesen ware. 10. Die verlorene 
Borse ist von einem Schulknaben gefunden worden. 11. Das 
Madchen wurde von seiner Mutter getadelt, 12. Das arme 
Haschen wurde von dem Jager geschossen. 13, Ein junges 
Baumlein lasst sich leicht biegen, ein alter Baum wird nlcht so 
leicht gebogen. 14. Diese Frage beantwortet sich leicht 15, 
Es wird auf Sie gewartet. 16. Man wartet auf Sie. 17, Was ist 
Ihnenversprochen worden? 18. Was hat man Ihnen versprochen ? 
19. Das Haus ist mit frischen Blumen geziert. 20. Die Stadt- 
mauer war schon zerstort. 21. Ein Brief wurde geschrieben. 
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32. Das Buch winJ gedruckt. 23. Es ist mir em schones Feder- 
messer gegeben worden. 24. Den Kaiser rUhrte dieses Schauspiel 
so, dass er vor {for) Freude weinte. 

I. The author of this book will be rewarded by (Bon) the 
king. 2, I should not be able to answer if I were asked. 3. 
The town was ransacked by the enemy. 4. The knives have 
been ground, 5. A messenger has been sent to the queen. 
6. The house will be bought by my uncle. 7. I have not been 
asked. 8. The rooms of the prince are not shown to strangers. 
9. The sheep are being shorn by the shepherds. 10. The girl 
has been bitten by a dog. 11. He was feared and respected 
by all. 12. The gates of the town will be opened, i^. The 
apples fall when the tree is shaken. 14. This book has been 
printed for the author, 15. A hare is roasting (being roasted). 
16. He would not have been named. 17. It cannot ((iifet) be 
believed, 18. The books which were lost have been found. 
19. The whole town was adorned with green boughs. 20. A 
physician must be sent for (man). 21. That is easily under- 
stood (refiexi). 22. I have been advised (say: to me [it] has 
beenadvised — and : one has, etc.) to go to Carlsbad. 23. The 
door was opened. 24. We allowed (lajfen) ourselves Jb be 
persuaded. 

LESSON XXVIII. 
Compound Verbs.— Inseparable. 
377. In verbs compounded with the unaccented in- 
separable pre6xes &e-, emp-, ent-, et-, ge-, Dcr-, jet- 
{§ 216), the prefix is always written in one word with the 
verb. The preposition 311 stands as a separate word before 
the infinitive. — Examples: betciigen, to deceive, p. p. fee* 
trogen ; ecfc^retfcn, lo be frightened, p. p. etfc^toden ; empfe^Ien, 
fc: Kecommend, p. p. em^jfotjleit ; entfpttngeil, to escape, p. p. 
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entfpiungen; gefaKeii, toplease, p. p. gcfaCen; infin. with ju: 
yx Eietcugen, ju erjdjtedeit, etc. 

278. Except for the omission o£ ge- in the perfect par- 
ticiple, these compounds are conjugated like their primitive 
verbs. The few exceptions will be given in the alphabetical 
list. Sometimes the compound is used when the primitive 
is obsolete — as in English be— gin, etc. (§ 233.) 

Note. — Observe that unless there is vowel change, the perfect participle 
of these verbs, if strong, will be just like the infinitive; as, gefallen, n- 
^olttn, Dergeben, etc. Also, that verbs in gt-, as gebicten, gefoHen, etc., will 
have the satne p. p. as their primitives, bittfll, fnllHl, etc. 

279. The inseparable prefixes form a large number of 
compound verbs — as well as other derivatives — especially 
from the verb roots of the strong conjugation, as will be 
more fully shown in Part II. Tkey never take tke accent. 

Spurious Prepoisitlotis. 

280. Lists of the most important prepositions and of the cases 
they govern have been given §§ 164, 178, 179. A number of other 
words, originally adverbs, nouns, adjectives or participles — some- 
times compounds or phrases — are used as prepositions. 

These are sometimes called spurious prepositions. A list of the 
most important of these is here given . — 

{a) - Spurious Prepositions governinh the GENrrivE. 
anftott OT ^att, inyteatl ///. tongS, a/onff (sometimes govenu a 

augecftatb, witkmit, on the outside of da.live). 

Innst^alS, within. laut, lonfori^Hy to (also dat.J. 

ohftdolb, alunie. ob (rarely), on auount of (see b). 

unttC^alb, below, _ trog, in spite of (sometimes governs 

^tbcn or ^albet, on (Kcounte/ {nlvmyi a dative). 

follows case; in comp. Ijolb). Um— luillen, /or tAe sake ^ (the Cass 
bi«|tit or bteS|fftS, on this side of. being inserted between). 

jenftit or jentFlte, on Ike other side of. ungea(f|tCt, notwithilanding (or with a 
(ra|t, 4c virtue of. preceding dative). 
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uniMtt, iraftnt, not far from. a dative). 

tintnittein (mittcIS, mtttdft), by means tDCBtn, m accaumt/tpitceits or fol- 

a/. lows the case). 

Dnnn5gt, by dint of. )ufolB*,<»ffiwiA>ff to (sometimes £ollo»-s 

Bfi^nb, during (very rarely governs the noun and takes a dative). 

Note. — For the special forms mcinet^alben, metnettnegni, um nttinet> 
rointn, etc., see % 452, *. 

{b) Spurious Prepositions GOVERNmc the Dative. 

oufitr, Butsidt of, besidts. fllei(&, like. 

binnm, vHtkin (used only with regard nSdifl, ntxt to. 

to time) ■ — rarely genitive. v.^% alot^ viitk. 

mtgtgcn, against, towards (usually £ol- ob, <awr (local) — see a. 

lows the case). (nmmt, together viitk. 

gtflfttftbft, opposite to (stands usually frit, sitKi. 

after the case). jufotgc, according to (after the case)' 

gcin3S, according to (usually follows julDibtC, contrary to (after the case). 

the case). 

if) Spurious Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

hie, tilt, as far as. entfang, o/imf (usually follows the case). 

{onber, without. 

Note. — St8 is frequently used in combination with another preposition. 

Ejtamples : ai« on ioS 2&0t, as far as the gate. Sl8 jum ffinbt, down to, as 

far as the end. Sl9 au[ bie(En %0,%, up to this day. 

tun — JU WITH Infinitive. 

aSi. The use of ju with the infinitive has been already men- 
tioned (§ 176.) . 

To express purpose, in order to, the combination um ju — um 
at the head of the clause, ju in its usual position with the infini- 
tive — is generally used ; as, ic^ t^ue mein fflelteS, um bie beutft^e 
©(ircc^e JU lemen, I do my best to learn the German language. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

I. Es ist verboten in diesem Flussc zu baden. 2. Ich bofTe, die 

Rechnung binnen sechs Monaten bezahlen zu konnen. 3. Ein 

Haus, der neuen Kirche gegentiber gelegen, ist zu verkaufen. 
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4. Es ist nebst dem Garten schon verkauft wordeD. 5. Ich habe 
einige Fretmde in Bonn besucht. 6. Der Regen hat die Blumen 
crftischt. 7. Haben Sie meinen Brief erhalten? 8. Er hat uns 
seit langer Zeit nicht benachrichtigt. 9. Die Stadt war belagert. 
10. Man muss nicht dem Verbote zuwider handeln. 11. Wer hat 
das Pulver erfunden? 12. Gehen Sie den Fluss entlang, und 
binnen einer Stunde werde ich nebst meinem Bnider Sie auf dem 
Platze, der Kirche gegentiber, treffen und bis an das Thor begleiten. 
13. Wiirden Sie uns benachrichtigt haben? 14. Wir wollen es 
um des Friedens willen thun. 15. Er wohnt in einem neuen 
Hause jenseila des Flusses, oberhalb der Brilcke. 16. Die Schule 
steht unweit der Kirche. 1 7. Wir werden des Regcns ungeachtet 
spazieren gehen. 18, Langs der Strasse hat man Baume gepflanzt. 
19. Man ehrt ihn seines Ahers wegen. 20. Er ist des kranken 
Kindes halber zu Hause geblieben. 21, Wir erreichten das Ufer 
vermittelst eines Bootes. 22. Es ist nicht leicht zu sagen, was das 
Beste ist. 23. Ich habe jenes Haus verkautl, um ein besseres zu 
kaufen. 24. Ich that es, um Ihnen zu gefallen. 

r. The boy has watered the flowers. 2. He has promised to 
visit us in Berlin. 3. We have received his letter. 4. A German 
monk (has) invented (the) gun-powder. 5. The snow has 
covered the mountains and the valleys. 6. The gardener has 
forgotten to water the flowers. 7, He has sold his house along 
with the garden. 8. You will receive it within an hour. 9, Will 
you accompany me as far as the old bridge ? 10. He is despised 
by (bpn) everybody. 11. I have foi^otten my watch ; what am 
I to (foil) do.> 12. The shepherd seated himself beside {acc^ the 
shepherdess. 13. Between him and my brother [there] is no 
friendship, 14, The child has (is) come without its mother. 
15. H^ has not understood what you say. 16. After we had 
reached the shore by means of a boat, we went to an inn in 
order to dry our clothes. 17, He has forgotten to inform you. 
18. We shall do nothing contrary to this prohibition. 19, I 
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shall come instead of my brother. 20, The Udies have gone 
for a walk on the other side of the river ; you will find them 
below the bridge, zi. One part of the town lies on this side, 
the other on the other side of the river. 22. The garden lies 
outside the gate. 23. In spite of my prohibition you (bu) have 
gone upon the ice. 24. For your mother's sake you should not 
have done that (§ 267). 

LESSON XXIX. 
Compound Verba.— Separable. 

282. Prepositions and adverbs, when forming the first 
part of a compound verb, are separable. 

283. The words most usually occurring in this connec- 
tion are : 06, off; Qit, on; auf, up; ou8, out; 6ei, by; ba or 
bar, there; ein {instead of in) in; cmpor, up; fort, away; 
entgegen, against; f)er, hither; ^in, thither; mit, with; nac^, 
after; niebet, down; d6, over; DDc, before; ireg, away; tniebet, 
again, back; ju, to; jurttcf, back; jufammen, together. 

384. (a) In principal clauses, in the simple tenses of the 
verb, the prefix is separated from the verb and stands at the 
end of the clause. (See Rem. p. 195.) 

(b) But the prefix is written in one word before the infinitive 
and participles — hence, also, in all the compound tenses, 

if) The augment ge- of the perfect participle, and ju when 
used with the infinitive, are written in one word between the 
prefix and the verb. 

Thus : ouffte^en, to rise; id^ fte^e auf, I rise; i(^ ftanb auf, / 
roie; \6^ bin aufgeftanben, I have risen; ic^ tsUnfc^e aufjufte^ien, / 
wish to rise. Or, with intervening words: i^ ftanb ^eute 
morgen fe^r frU(t auf, / rose very early this morning, ©te^en ©ie 
ni(^t ju (pat fluf, do not rise too late. 
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285. But whenever the verb is removed to the end of the 

sentence, that is, in dependent clauses (§ 177, 4), the prefix is 
written in one word before the verb. For instance; 2Jl3 ii^ 
Ijewte SItotgen aufftant, when I rose ihis morning, ffienn et gu fpfit 
aufftfinbe, ifht were to rise too late. 

Note. — A separable prefix always has the principal accent. (S 54.) 

286. Conjugation of a Separable Verb. 

Wnfnngen, to begin. 

Prindpal Parts. 

anfangen. fing an, angcfangen. 

Pres. Part, Pert. Infin. 

anfangtttb. angefangen ^oben. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present. 
i(^ f ange an, / begin. 
bu fangft an, thou beginnest. 
n fangt an, he begitis. 
hiir fangen an, we begin. 
i^t.fangt an, you begin. 
fie fangen an, they begin. 
Perfect. 
Pluperfect. 
Future. 

Future Perfect. 
Conditional. 
Conditional Perf. 
Imperative, 
Inf. with ju. 
The subjunctive presents 
Inflect for inversion: 

^nite fange td^ an, etc. 



Past. 
li) fing on, / began. 
bu fing^ an, thou begannest. 
ex fing an, he began. 

ioic fingen an, we began. 

xfyc fingt an, you began. 

fie fingen an, they began. 
4 Ijabe angefangen. 
ic^ ^atte "angefangen, 
4 Wetbe anfangen. 
4 liierbe angefangen ^ol&en. 
ic^ tciirbe anfangen. 
i<^ tciirbe angefangen ^ben. 
fange an. 

anjufangen, angefangen ju ^6en. 
I new peculiarity. 

motgen toerbe ii^ anfangen, etc. 
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For transposition : 
ba| ic^ ^euU anfangert ivetbe. toentt ti^ fc^on angefongen ^abe. 



etc. 

W\X^ infinitive ; 
^eute Wttnf^e td^ anjufongen. ba ii^ ^eute anjufangen h)ttnf(^ 
etc. etc, 

EXERCISE XXtX. 

1 . Die Sonne geht im Osten auf, und geht im Westen unter. 
a. A!s die Sonne aufging, Teistcn wir ab. 3. Wir haben eine 
grosse Geldsumme ausgegeben. 4, Er sieht aus, als ob er krank 
ware. 5. Die Kinder sahen nach diesem langen Spaziergange 
mtide aus, 6, Urn welche Zeit fangt die Schule an? 7. Sie wird 
um zwei Uhr anfangen. 8. Ziehe deinen Rock aus, Karlchen. 
9. Heinrich hat seinen neuen Rock angezogen. 10. Ziehen Sie 
sich schnell an. 11, 1st Ihr Freund angekommen ? 12, Er wird 
morgen friih ankommen. 13. Um welche Zeit kommt der Zug 
von Boston an? 14. Er kommt um sechs Uhr an. 15. Mit 
welchem Zugc ist Ihr Brader abgereist? 16. Um welche Zeit 
fahrt der Schnellzug ab? 17. Er wird um zwei Uhr abfahren. 

18, Der arme Reisende verirrte sich und kam im Schnee um. 

19. Ich stand heute morgen sehr friih auf, ummitdemSchnellzuge 
abzuiahren. 20. Kommen Sie nlcht zu spat an ; wir baben viele 
Briefe abzuschreiben. 

I. At what time does the sun rise? 2, The sun rises at six 
o'clock. 3, The sun was setting. 4. It grows dark when the sun 
sets. 5. I should have put on my new coat, if the weather had 
been fine. 6. ITie express leaves at three o'clock, 7. The 
scholars have copied their exercises. 8. This flower looks (auS» 
(e^en) very beautiful. 9, The king has accepted the work which 
the celebrated writer had offered him. 10. We dressed ourselves 
very quickly ; we wished to start by (mit) the express, 11. I copy 
all my letters. 12. Put on yoursho^fi. 15. Take off your coat 
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14. The boys lost their way in the wood ; they began to 
cry. 15. When (toann) will you begin to copy your iette'*? 
16. I began yesterday and copied several 17. The sun will 
soon rise; let us dress ourselves. 18. She has gone out in order 
to begin her work. 19. You have forgotten what you had 
promised me. 20. The prince spent (ouSfleben) a large sum of 
money. 



LESSON XXX. 
Verira Separable or Inseparable. 

287. The prepositions butd^, I)intet, fiber, untet, urn are 
separable or inseparable, but with a difference of meaning. 
When separable the compound has a primitive or literal 
sense ; when inseparable, a derived or figurative sense. 
The usual rules of accent and of conjugation are observed 
in either case. As : — 

Separable. Inseparable. 

bllt^'jie^en, to pull through. burt^jit^'en, to roam through. 

butc^'laufen, to run through. buti^laufen, to peruse hastily. 
^in'tergelieit, to go behind. ^interge^'en, to deceive. 

it'berfte^en, to project. iibetfte^'en, to overcome, 

ii'bn^t^tn, iopui over,/erry over, iifcerfe^'en, to translate. 
il'berUgen, to lay over. ii&erleg'en, to consider. 

\xai\i)tVLi)m, to write over again, umfl^reib'en, to express by cir- 
cumlocution, 
um'ge^en, to go round. umge^'en, to evade. 

un'tet^atten, to hold under. unter^alf en, to entertain. 

388. (a) The prefix toiebet or Wibet is sometimes added to 
this list. But properly, by the present orthography, inicber is 
separable, in sense of again, back; Icteber, inseparable, in sense of 
against. As: toie^erle^m, to rrf»m,- W\^ix\tt^%zxi, to withstand. 
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i w\tbn\ia\'ita, ta 

(p) The prefix mt^ is properly inseparable, but sometimes takesi 
the augment ge- in the past participle. The practice as to the 
position of the augment varies. In some verbs it is placed 
before the prefix, in others between the prefix and the verb ; as, 
demi^broui^t, abused; gemifebilligt, disapproved; gemi^^nbelt, ill- 
used; mifegea^tet, despised; tni^geattet, degenerate; mi^lungtn, 
miscarried. Details must be fonnd in the dictionary. 

(c) SBoH {full) forms a few inseparable verbs ; as, boBP&ri'ngen, 

to accomplish, p.p. tioBbra'^t; and some occasional separables; 
as, BcH'^Dljfen, to stuff full, p. p. Uoa'geftopft. 

Verbs with Compound Prefixes. 

289. Many verbs have a compound prefix. Such are : — 
I. Those whose prefix is a compound adverb^ especially such 

as are formed with ba (bot), /few; ^«r, hither; fjin, Aenee. AU 

these are separable ; as : — 



beUotfte^en, to impend. 
tooranfle^en, to precede, 
BorauSfe^en, to suppose. 
baBonloufen, to run off. 
^erbeinifen, to s. 



. beBorgepanben. 
Vorangcgangen. 
BorauSfjefe^t. 
baBongelaufen. 
^er&eigerufen. 



tjinauSlragen, io carry out. " ^inauSgctragen. 

umlferge^en, to go about. " um^wgegangeit. 

Note. — For accents of prefixes see § 53. Note also di 
forma like ^iiiju'-ll^tli, ta add. and ^in'.ju-fe|}en, etc. 

2. A few verbs whose prefix consists of two parts, the first 
separable, the second inseparable. These are not uniform. 
Some separate the first element, admitting ju but yet excluding 
ge-. Others never use the separated forms. As, onerlennen, to 
acknowledge; i(^ ettenne an; ai^uerf tnnen ; p. p. onerlaimt; Bpt* 
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Hel^aUen, to reserve; tc^ 6e^a(te Bov ; Botjute^atten ; but p. p. tiov! 
be^atten. But aufetfte^en, to arise; p.p. oufetftanben ; auger= 
hia^Ien, to select, p. p. auSertoa^It — the separated forms never 
being used (See also Less. XXXIX). 

Remark. — Practically it is important to remember the tew inseparable 
and doubtful prefixes (|§ 277, 287). Then only those cases will need special 
attention in wliich the latter are not determined, as usual, by form or 
position; viz., In pres. part., infin. without ju, or !ransposiii vtih. 

EXERCISE XXX. 

I. Wer hat dieses Buch aus dem Deutschen in's EngHsche 
ubersetzt? 2. Er ubersetzte Schiller's Wil helm Tell. 3. Setzen 
Sie uns schnell iiber, guter Mann. 4. tibersetzen Sie diese 
Seite, 5. Er hielt das Glas unter. 6. Sie unterhielt die Ge- 
sellschaft. 7, Sie gingen zum Feinde iiber. 8. Wir iibergingen 
die Sache. 9. Er umging das Gesetz. 10. Man hat mich 
hintei^angen. 1 1 . Die Feinde durchzogen das ganze Land. 1 2. 
Dei Verfasser hat das Buch von Anfang bis Ende umgeschrie- 
ben. 13. Was sich mit einem {one) Worte nicht sagen lasst, muss 
man umschreiben. 14. Wir traten wahrend des Regens unter ein 
iiberstehendes Dach. 15. Gott {dat.) sei Dank, wir haben diese 
Versuchung iiberstanden. 16, Der Plan ist misslungen. 17. 
Der Herr ist auferstanden. 18, Ich erkenne meine Schuld an. 

I. A man set us across in a little boat. 2. I have trans- 
lated a whole page. 3. The roof projects. 4. He has over- 
come this temptation. 5. If you will have [some] water, hold 
your glass under. 6, He was wrong to evade the law. 7. This 
young man is the degenerate son of a good father, 8. We shall 
not abuse your kindness. 9. Consider the matter. 10. The 
physician entertained the patient with old stories, ri. We 
went round the town. 12. The prince has abused his power. 
13. The plan has been disapproved. 14. He has deceived you. 
15. The servant has [is) run off. 16. The maid-servant carried 
the dishes out. 17. The ambassador has accomplished his 
work. 18. It is the duty of every one to acknowledge his faults, 
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LESSON XXXI. 
Impersonal Verbs. 

290. {a) Verbs which express phenomena of nature have 
always the impersonal subject e§, it. As : 

(9 rtgnft, il raim. (8 friett, il/reeut. 

(9 fdjncit, it mows. (8 bliljt, H lightens. 

ti ()agflt, it kails. eS bonncrt, it thund/rs, etc. 

(It) Some other verbs are construed impersonally, to 
express action without definite agent. As : 

e9 llopft, tktre is a knock. (9 flitbt (it gives), there is. 

tS ISutet, there is a ring. toic %t\fi ti, how goes itt 

And in the passive, § 275; or reflexive, § 274, 3, 

291. (a) Some verbs expressing states of body or mind 
are used as impersonal, with the person as object. As : 

e8 Jufflfrt inic^, lam hungry. rt frlert nttft, lam cold. 

a bucfttt, or t (8 it^roinbdt mir, lam giddy. 

(9 bfirflet mli^, / ""''">■ (g bangt niit, //«/ o/rai'o', etc 
Note. — When the personal object precedes the verb, the impersonal 
subject — which would then follow the terb {§ 177, 3) — is usually omitted; 
as, mic^ l)ung(rt \ mir trciunit, etc. 

[b') Often the impersonal form is used when the logical 
subject follows. As : eg freut mid) ©ie ju fc^en, or, bafe ®ic 
tommen, / am glati, etc ; eg f i^eint — eg biinft mic^ — bafe er 
nid|t fommeit roirb, it seems — methinks — that etc. (or micfl 
b«nft, etc.). 

292. The impersonal form is much more usual in German 
than in English, Some impersonal idioms are : — 

e9 tftut mir Wb, /am sorry. c9 \^-aKCfSia\\, I feel -well. 

t% Ift mir leib, I am sorry. e9 fle^t mir flut, I am doing well. 

(9 Dfrjle^t fill), that is of course. (9 ffftll mtr ctmaS, something ails me. 

tSfrnflt p^, it is a question. t9 gclinflt mir, /™ft.rci/, etc. 

293. Weather and time are expressed with the impersonal 
fein ; eS ip toll, it is cold; %% ift je^ U^t, it is ten o'clock. 
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394. The English phrases, there is, there are, are expressed 
by the impersonal e§ with fein or with geben, to give. With fein 
the verb agrees, as in English, with the following predicate 
noun. With ge6en, this noun is object, and the verb remains 
always singular. As: e# htat ein 5Rann; eS tnaren 5Riinner. 
But, eS gab einen 3Wann; eS gab aWanner — there was a man; 
(here were men — more usually with plural nouns only. 

In sense fein is more definite ; geben more vague and indefi- 
nite ; as, eS ift ein @ott, there is a God. ^n bet 3Ji^ttn)logie bet 
®riei$en giebt e3 Biele ®Btfer, there are many gods in the mythology 
of the Greeks. 

295. Almost all impersonal verbs form their perfect 
tenses with the auxiliary ^a6en. 

"V Use of the Auxiliaries |afitn and (ein. 
The distinction indicated in Lesson XIII. will here be 
stated more fully : 

396. §aben is used with all transitive vfirbs — with all 
reflexive verbs — with the modal verbs — with most im- 
personals — and with most intransitives which express 
simple action, witft or without indirect object. 

Note. — By transitive verbs are meant strictly those which take an accu- 
sative object — not always the same in German as, apparently, in English. 
(See § 437)- 

297. ©etn is used with the following intransitives : — 
I* Verbs which express a change of condition; as, ftaben, to 
die; 'm<i.'i^\%V,,to grow ; tvtvantm, to /ail i// ; genefen, ''ff reepver, etc. 
2tVerbs which denote motion to or from a place, of which ihe 
most usual are (see also § 298) : — 

fa^reen, to go in a carriage. fliefien, tofiow. 

fallen, to fall. ge^en, to go. 

ftiegen, to fly. lommen, to come. 

flie^en, teflee. lanben, to land. 
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loufen, to run. ftnlen, to sink. 

reifen, to travel, [pringen, to spring. 

leitett, to ride. fteigen, to mount, 

fegein, to sail. gie^en, to move. 

3. A few other verbs, some of which may have a dative object : — ■ 
dleiben, to remain. tDti(^n, to yield (dat.). 
fiegegnen, to meet (dat.). fetit, to be. 

folflen, to follow (dat.). luerben, to become. 

4, The following impersonal verbs : — 

geft^e^Cn, to happen. 
gelinflen, gttiifen, geraten, to succeed. 
mifetingen, mifeglftrfoi, miftraten, to succeed ill. 
NoTJL — Observe that many compounds of feln verbs take ^abtn — the 
sense being transitive. 

398. Some intransitive verbs of motion are conjugated with 
fetn when the starting-point, direction, or extent of motion is 
mentioned. But when only the action or motion is stated, without 
reference to place, these same verbs are conjugated with ^aben. — 
Examples : 3Jlein SBnibct iji nai$ £ei(Jjig gereift, «^ brother is gone 
to Leipzig. %x ^t Btel gereift, he has been a great traveller. Sie 
finb nai^ bem nfid^ften 5borfe getitten, they are gone on horseback 
to the nearest village, ©ie ^ben ben ganjen 2:og getitten, they 
have been riding the whole day. 

Note. — Some of these verbs are, besides the most of those in § 297, %\ 
ellcn, tlettcrn, trie^cn, qutllen, rinnen, f4ifF«i, fd^tDiminen, tuanbcm. 

399. A few verbs are used with either auxiliary, but in 
a different sense; and a few are doubtful. The use of 
fern as auxiliary is generally indicated in the dictionary. 

Note. — It has already been remarked that the use of ^ in English was 
formerly more common than at present — approaching more nearly to the 
German use of (tin. It may also be added that the use of ^abm has 
increased in German. 

For the frequent omistion of ^abcn or fcin at the end of a transposed 
clause, see § 350, 4. 
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EXERCISE XXXI. -A. 



I. Es freut mich, Sie wieder zu sehen. a. Wie gehtes Ihnen, 
alter Freund ? 3, Regnet es ? Nein, es schneit, 4. Hat es 
gesteni gedonnert ? j. Nein, aber es hat gehagell und geregnet. 
6. Es veisteht sich, dass wir nicht ausgehen, sondem zu Hause 
bleiben, wenn es regnet. 7, Was fehlt Ihnen ? 8. Es fehit mir 
nichts, ich befinde mich ganz wohl. 9. Was aigert Sie ? 10. Es 
argert mich, von diesetn Menschen betrogen worden zu scin. 11. 
Es gab bessere Zeiten. iz. Es giebt kein Brot im Hause. 13. Es 
giebt Brot fur AUe. 14. Es ist ein Mann an der Thiire, der mit 
Ihnen zu sprechen wtinscht. 15. Es jammerte den Feldherra, in 
die gepliinderte Stadt einzuziehen. 16. Es traumte mir, dass ich 
auf einem hohen Berge stande ; es schwindelte mir, und mir bangte 
heruQterzufallen. 

1. Is it cold? No, it is hot. 2. Has it been freezing this morn- 
ing ? 3. Yes, it has been freezing. 4. It was snowing ; the children 
rejoiced to see the snow, 5. Will he succeed ? Yes, he will 
succeed. 6. We were thirsty and hungry when we arrived at the 
end of our journey. 7. What is the matter with you f I feel giddy. 
8. We were delighted to find you at home. 9. It has been raining 
the whole day. 10. Is (giebt) there anything new to-day? 11. 
No, there is no news (nothing new.) la. There were giants in 
ancient times. 13. We are sorry that you have not succeeded. 
14. Has it been warm to-day? 15. No, it has been hot. 16. He 
denied that he had felt afraid. 



1. Der Soldat ist an semen Wunden gestorben. 2. Die Mad- 
cben sind in den Garten gegangen. 3. Der Schiffer ist in den 
Fluss gefallen. 4. Wir waren alle erschrocken. 5. Der Feind ist 
geflohen. 6. Diese Apfel sind von dem Baume gefallen. 7. Das 
Schiff ist gesunken. 8. Was geschchen ist, ist geschehen. 9. Der 
alte Feldherr ist gestem angekommen. 10. Mein Vetter ist 
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wahrend des Sommers auf das Land gezogen. ii. Die Fremden 
sind auf den Berg gestiegen. 1 2. Der Diener ist seioem Hemi ge- 
folgt. 13. Wir sind zu Hause geblieben. 14. Meine Schwestem 
sind spazieren gefahren. 15. Die SchifTer sind mit den Reisenden 
nach Danzig gesegelt. 16. Der Knabe ist von der Bank gefallen. 

1. The master has ridden with his servant to (the) town. 2. 
They are gone to (the) church. 3. The boatmen have landed in 
the harbour. 4. The kidies have taken a drive. 5.- They have 
landed in Dresden. 6. My friend has moved to the next street. 
7. The bird has flown upon a tree. 8. I have met your friend 
yesterday. 9. The old physician would have remained at home, 
if the patient had not sent for (na^) him. 10. We should have 
come, if we had been invited. 11. The leaves have fallen from 
the trees. 12. The teacher has taken a walk with his pupil. 13. 
I was frightened. 14. This gentleman lias been a great traveller 
(has travelled much). 15. The boy is tired, he has been running 
and jumping the whole day. 16. He has recovered from a severe 
iUness. 





LESSON 


XXXII. 






Numerals. 


300. 


Cardinal 


Numerals. 


; einS (ein, eine, 


ein), 


one. 


10 


je^, ten. 


1 jWei, two. 






11 


elf, eleven. 


\ btei, three. 






12 


jUiiJlf, twelve. 


\ 'mx.four. 






13 


bretje^n, thirteen. 


i \M.five. 






'4 


■exvcyi^n., fourteen. 


i \tii%six. 






15 


fanfje^n,///,f<r«. 


r fiebeit, seifen. 






16 


fe^je^n, sixteen. 


S <i.&,i, eight. 






17 


fiebje^n, seventeen. 


) neun, nim. 






iS 


ai^tje^n, eighteen. 
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Cardinal Numerals. 

19 neunje^n, nineteen. 80 ac^tjig, eighty. 

20 gKanjiQ, twenty. 90 neunjig, ninety. 

21 ein unb jwanjig, /h'(7i/)n»>w. 100 ^ftaitivtt, a hundred. 
32 jioei unb jWanjig, twenty- loi ^unbetf (unb) cinS. 

two. 102 ^unbert (unb) jtoei. 

23 bvei unb jtoanjig, twenty- 120 ^ttnbert (unb) jHoanjig. 

Mrw. 125 ^unbertfanfunbjtuans 

30 brei^ig, thirty. 200 jiDCi ^unbert. [jig. 

31 ein unb bieifeig, thirty-one. 300 bt«i IjunbErt. 

32 jtori unbbteifeig, thirty-two. 1000 taufenb. 

40 ti\zx^\^, forty. 2000 jtnei taufenb. 

50 fun^ig,^0'- 100,000 ^unbert touftnb. 

60 fec^jig, sixty. 1,000,000 eine SRiHion'. 

70 fiebjig, seventy. 2,000,000 jtoei SRiUionm. 

Note. — The old form filf for f(( U still occasionally met with. Often, the 
forms funfje^n, funf jig ; (M^je^n, fct^Sjla ; fiebtnje^ii, fubenjig. Rarely — 
poetic — the old forms %a>tra, jWa, hea. 

301. 6in is regularly inflected — ein, eine, ein •— when before 
a noun ; when without a noun, einer, eine, me3 ; or with the 
article, ber Sine, tie Sine, baS Sine, etc. The neuter form einS 
(for eine^) is used abstractly in counting. In compound numbers, 
like einunbjhianjig, fin isnot inflected; DOT, frequently, in the phrase 
einunbbeifelbe. (In other phrases (§ 245, note) ein is the indef.art) 

Note. — Sin, one, is pronounced with more stress than ein, an, a; and, 
for distinction, is often printed with spaced letters ; as, ein SBort, a viord; 
ein 3Soct, one ioord. 

302. 3f ei, btei have a genitive jWeiet, breier, and a dative 
jhjeien, btcien, which may be used when the case is not otherwise 
indicated ; as, baS Urt^eil jtoeier ^reunbe, the judgment of two 
friends; i^ %iAt eg nut }tveien gefagt, / have told it only to two. 

Note. — By ellipsis, the names of the numerals are construed as £enii- 
nines, and of the weak declension; as, biefe CSo^l) 9^t, bieft ISinttn; t^ 
ifgyre) 8, tAete I't. 
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303. Other simple numerals sometimes take -en in the dative 
plural, when used without a noun — more rarely a plural form 
-e ; as, ber fl&nig ffi^tt mit fe^fen, the king drives with six 
(horses); olle SSiete, all fours. But they usually remain unaltered. 

304. $unbert, toufenb, take a plural -e when used alone as 
plural nouns : ^unberte, \a taufenbc ipaten jugegen, hundreds, yes 
thousands, were present. ®in is used before ^unbett and taufenb 
only in the numeral sense ; as, ^nbett, a hundred; but ein 
taufenb a<^t ^unbett, one thousand eight hundred, etc. 

Expressions of Time. 

305. (a) For the hours of the day the cardinal number is 
used with U^ (as indeclinable), and the fractions are counted 
on the next hour ; as: Sie tjiel U^lt ift eS ? What o'clock is it t 

63 ift Biev U^r, (/ is four o'clock. 

es i^ tin 58iert«I auf filnf, it is a quarter past four. 

eg ift ^otb fUnf, // is half past four {half five). 
(J§ ift btei SJietfel auf fiinf, // is a quarter to five. But also: 
ein aSiertet Dot fiinf ; or, btei SBiertel noi^ Diet. 

Um hjiebiet U^r, at what o'clock f Um fiinf (U^r) , etc. 

(i) The minutes are expressed by the prepositions in, Bor, 
and tiber, nod), respectively. — Examples ; <^i ift in je^ 3Rinuten 
elf; eS ift jetjn iltinuten tiot elf, it is ten minutes to eleven. @5 ift 
neirn 3Rinuten nai) Bier, or iiber Bier, it is nine minutes past four. 

Numeral Compounds. 

306. Various compounds are formed with cardinats : 

I. With the suffix lei, appended to the ending er, indeclinable 
numeral adjectives are formed, sometimes called variatives ; as, 
einetlei, jweierlei, breierlei, etc., of om kind, two kinds, three kinds, 
eS ift mir einetlet, it is all one {the same) to me; Uieletlei, of many 
kinds, or many kinds of; Wie Bielerlei, of how many kinds, or how 
many kinds oft 
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2. With mai, time, times, sometimes called iteratives; as, 
eintnal, once; jtoeiraal, iwUe; ^nbertmal, «, hundred times; BieU 
mal, w(wy ftwM, etc. 

Note. — <S[ntnaI is distinguished in meaning by accent: (in'inal, otKt 
(definite), otu time; tinmal', once (indefinite), ana en a time. 

3. Multiplicative s are formed with fac^, or faltifj ; as, einfa^, 
einfaitig, simple; jtveifad^, jtoeifdltig, double, twofold, etc 

EXERCrSE XXXII. 

I. S)aS 3at)i ^t )to5lf iUionate. i. SBie Btele %aa,t finb in einem 
Sa^re ? 3. ■ gin ^a^ ^at 365 aTage. 4. (Sin lag ^at 24 ©tunben. 
5. 3'''^™*! "fw" 'ft flf^tjefin, 6. 17 unb 19 mad^t 36, 7. aSie 
f)]at tft eg ? 8. (£d ^t foeten einS gefc^lagen. 9. ^Ruttiplijieten 
©ie 24 mit 5; toiebiel ijt (mad&t) baS? 10. 68 mai^t 120. 11. 
3)ibibt«e 363 mif 11; Wa« !pmmt ^«rau3? la. 31bbiete (jSIjIe 
jufammen) 5, 8, 7 itnb 10; toieuiel tna^t bag? 30. 13. 3)a8 
gjefuttat ift 30. 14- ®S ift je^n U^v. 15. ®3 wirb balb ^alb elf 
fein, 16. %tx nac^fte S^S ""t^ Softon ge^t um brei Siettel ouf 
jtoiHf a6. 17. Um toetc^e 3"' "'"^ ber 3w8 "on Sattimote an* 
lontmen? 18. Um «n Stettel ouf jteben. 19. 38ieoieIe 3Kmuten 
|inb in einer ©tunbe? 20. 60 3ftinuten. 21. 3)ie ©(^lai^t bet 
Seipjtg tourbe im 3a^K 1813 gefe^lagen. sz. aSie hicit ift «# Bon 
^ier nai^ Mii^monb ? 23. g« ift noi^ 67 SKeilen. 24. @8 ip unS 
einerlei. 

I. The book has 253 pages. 2. How many miles is it from 
here to Springfield ? 3. It is 56 miles. 4. At what lime will 
the express leave for Hartford ? 5, The express will leave at a 
quarter past five. 6. At what time will the train from New 
York arrive? 7, -It will arrive at a quarter to eleven. 8. 
14 multiplied by 3 is 42. 9. How many kinds of wine have 
you in your cellar? 10. We have three kinds of wine in our 
cellar. 11. How many kinds of apples grow in your orchard? 
iz. Five kinds of apples. 13. That is tenfold profit. 14. We 
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have been twice in London. 15, Three times three is nine, 
16. Seven times seven is forty-nine. 17. Schiller was bom in 
the year 1759, and died in the year 1805. 18. How old was 
he, at the (}U]r) time of his death ? 19. He was 46 years old. 
20. How old is your youngest sister ? 21, She is seven years 
old. 23. Thousands were present. 23. That is all the same 
to me. 24. We rise (aufjie^en) every morning at half past six. 
{Continue oral practice, until th^ numerals are familiar^ 



LESSON XXXIII. 
Ordinal Numerals. 

307. The ordinal numerals from 2 to 19 are derived 
from the cardinal numerals by adding the suffix t, and 
from 20 upwards, ft. They are declined like adjectives and 
are usually preceded by the definite article, ^^i, first, is 
the superlative of e^e, before, e^et, sooner; btitt, third, 
shortens the radical vowel; ai^i, eighth, drops one t In 
compound numbers only the last takes the ordinal ending. 
\st ber, bie, baS erfte, the first. 



md , 


, „ jWrite, the second. 


Zrd , 


„ „ britte, the third. 


^h , 


, „ bierte, the fourth. . 


ph „ 


„ , ^n^t, the fifth. 


f>th „ 


„ „ St^i i\ii)%tt), the sixA. 


Itk „ 


„ „ ftebenle, the se^)enth. 


8rt „ 


„ „ ad^te, the eighth. 


19'A . 


„ „ neunje^nte, the nineUenth. 


20th , 


, , jtoanjigfte, the twentieth. 


3-t.St „ 


n , ein unb jtoanjigfte, the twenty-first. 


I2rf - 


n „ gtoei unb jWanjigfle, the twenty-second. 


30/A , 


„ n bteifeiflfte, the thirtieth. 
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3 If/ b«, bie, ba8 etn unb bteigigfte, iAe thirty-first. 
50/-S „ „ , fttnfiiarte (funfjigfte), /Af >//*;?«. 
looM » » ■ ^nbertfte, the hundredth, 
loist n't ^XiriSiixt ■o.n'O ix\it, the hundred-andfirst. 
200th n n ti Jtoei^unberifte, the two-hundredth. 
■ loooM , B « taufenbfte, the thousandth. 

, „ „ le(jte, M« <l7J/. 
Note. — !Beir, bit, bo* anbtct, thi other, is sometimes used for lie second. 

308. From tote biel, how v*<tny, is formed an interrc^ative 
ordinal, ber, bie, ba« Wtebielpe, or ioieDtelte ; as, ber toieUielfte tp 
baS, how many is thatf ben WieVielfteti (Slag) ^a(en totr ^eute, 
what day of the month is it to-day 9 

^Expressions of Ifate. 

309. (a) In giving the day of the month, the ordinal is 
used elliptically, without preposition [2lag DDn being implied] ; 
as, ti ift ber fiinfte aiuguff, // is the fifth {day) of 'August. 

(t) In naming a date, the dative ordinal with an {an bem con- 
tracted to am) is used, or — especially in dating a letter — the 
simple accusative; as, er ftarb am je^nten 3Hai, — or ben je^nten 
3Hai — he died (on) the tenth of May; Softon, ben je^nten tDIai. 

Note. ^ When figures are used, the endings -(j)tc, -(i)ten are sometimes 
written, but often omitted; as ber lOle or in 10. Wtai; am 20|len or am 
20. Wai — the period marking the abbreviated ordinal. 

310. The date of the year is given by the cardinal number, 
usually preceded by im (in bem) 3al)r(e), in the year ; as, *Roj)o= 
leon ftatb (im 3a^te) ac^tje^n ^nbert ein unb jtoanjig ; Napoleon 
died in {the year) 1821. 

311. From the ordinal numerals are formed: 

I. The fractionals, by the ending -tel — originally the noun 
leil, part — except the half bie §Slfte; as, ein 5)tittel, a third; 
tin SBiertel, a fourth, etc. 
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2. The dimidiatives, by adding ^al6, half, to the ordinal, de- 
noting half a unit less than the corresponding number; as, 
anbert^alb, one and a half; briti(e)mb, two and a halfQ.. e. the 
third a half) — etc. These are indeclinable, 

3, Ordinal adverbs, ending in -en3 (see § 399) ; as, eiftenS, 
firttly ; gtoeitend, secondly, etc. 

Expressions of We^ht and Measure. 

312. Nouns of quantity, weight, or measure, except feminines 
in «, are used in the singular after a numeral. The English 'of' 
is not expressed. Thus : btei $funb %%li, three pounds of tea ; 
jei)n g^u| long, ten feet long. But brei Sl^aJTen %\lt, three eups of 
tea; jWei ISHen lang, two yards long, etc. 

313. The names of the days and months are (usually with the 
article) : 

©onn'tag, Sunday. '^a.mva.if , January. ^u'l\,/uly. 
SDton'tag, Monday. geBniar', February. 2luguff , August, 

SJienS'tag, Tiitsday. Wa^. March. ©eptem'ber, September. 

3JlitftoD(i^, Wednesday. MlJrit', April. Dfto'bev, October. 

SJen'nerStag, Thursday. 3Jtai, May. 9loto«n'ber, November. 

grei'fag, Friday, 3u'ni, June. SJejem'ber, December, 

©onn'abenb, or @am^tag, Saturday. 

EXERCISE XXXllI. 
1 . 2)ie gtofien ©olbaten ^ebric^S be8 @rften, flBniflS t)on ^pteuften, 
bienten in ben Jtriegen feincS @ntels grriebrit^ be8 ^XavAvs^. a. 
Subtuig U^Ianb toutbe am 36. Slpril 1787 in S^ubingen geboren, unb 
ftarb bafelbft am 13. SJotteinber 1862. 3. 'ha.i ^auS, in toeti^em i^ 
too^ne, ift brei 6tDd ^o^ ; t(^ Wo^ne tm britten @totfe. 4. ^einni^ 
bet ac^te, ftonig Bon @nglanb, wot feii&Smal ber^eitatd. 5. %\n 
3[(^tEl ftnb bie §Q(fte toon brei ffltertel. 6. 3eber ©olbat et^ielt 
jttjei 5Paar ©tiefe[(n). 7. (St too^nt im bietten §aufe urn bt« Siie. 
8. 2)et neunte 3Jlonat be« ^a^reS ^et^t ©eptembet. 9. SSJie ^eifet 
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ber Ie$te S^ag bet 38oi^e? 10, 3Ran nennt i^n ©onnofcenb obet 
©amStag. 11. S)er 3"9 tfitb in anbert^atb ©tunben antommen. 
13. 33a8 ganb^auS beS Orafen ift britte^alb 331etten Don ^iet. 

13. !Da8 ^ampfboot tpirb am 21flen niic^ften SRonotg abfa^icn, 

14. 3iac^pen greitag loerben toir ben 25ften biefeS ^DtonafS ^aben. 

15. 2)«n TOieBtelften ^abcn htit ^eute? 16. Sffiir baben beute ben 
25. Suflult o(^tje^n {or taufmb ai)t) ^unbert feijS unb ai^tjtg. 

I. Sunday is the first day of the week, Monday the second, 
and Tuesday the third. 2. The last days of (the) January 
were very cold, 3, He has bought a dozen bottles of wine, 4, 
She drank two cups of tea. 5. Give me eight quires of paper. 
6. Three is a fifth of fifteen. 7. The king will arrive on the 
22d of May, at half past three. 8. He has bought five pairs of 
boots. 9, Send me ten pounds of tea. 10. A third and a sixth 
are three sixths, 11. The train will arrive in three hours and a 
half. 12. Last Saturday we had {were) gone to Dresden, rg. 
I have read the first twenty pages. 14. The bridge is 153 feet 
long, and 30 feet broad. 15. What day [of the month] is ii to- 
day} 16. It is Thursday, the isth of February, 1885. 



LESSON XXS.IV. 

Adverbs. 

314. Most adjectives are used in their predicate form 

as adverbs, not only in the positive, but also in the com- 

' parative and superlative degrees. Sari (^retbt fcf|8n, §ein= 

ri^ (cE|rei&t fi^iJner, abet fiutfe fc^teidt am jt^iinften. SBet fann 

am fc^neDften laufen? 

Note. — Thus the adverb is often distinguished from the adjective onl; 
ly absence of iuflectioD, or t^ the context. (See § 449, z, d.) 
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315. In the superlative the form with am is used when 
actual comparison is expressed. But in the absolute 
superlative, which expresses simply a very high degree 
without comparison, the accusative neuter with ouf (ouf 
ba§ contracted to Quf§) is used. As, et bebonft fid| aufS 
befte, he returns Ms best tfianks. (Jt gru^te mi^ aufg ^ftflicfij'tc, 
he greeted me most politely. 

316. A few superlatives use as adverbs the uninflected 
form in -ft. And of these, the superlatives f)8d)ft, flu^erft, 
infigti(^ft, are frequently used to form a periphrastic super- 
lative of adjectives or other adverbs, — As, t^un ®ie eS 
gefaOigft, do it, please; l)&cf)ft Qngenet)m, most agreeable; 
Sufeerfl i^6n, extremely beautiful; m6glicf)ft fd|nell, as quick 
(or quickly) as possible. 

317. The following adverbs form their comparative and 
superlative from other stems : — 

too^l or gut, •well. tcffer, better; am Beften, best. 

balb, soon. e^«, sooner; am e^eften, soonest. 

^vm, willingly, gladly. Wt^tx.more willingly, rather; am 
Ii«6ften, most willingly. 

318. Adverbs are often fonned ftom adjectives by means of 
suffixes ; as bitterlic^, bitterly (from bitter) ; blinblingg, blindly, 
(from blinb). Such fonns will be more fully given in Less. XLllI, 

Note. — Euphonic forms in -t occur, asgi47, note; as, lonfle, fltmt, 
come, for long, gcTn, wm, etc. 

319. (a) Some adverbs derived from nouns or adjectives 
take the sign of the genitive, % (§ 399) : — 

abttibS, in the evtning. UnfS, to the left. 

motgenS, in the morning. ft^BnftenS, in the best manner. 

onfangS, in the beginning. fpitteftenS, at the latest. 

teils, partly. afferbinaS, certainly, 

xii^% to the right. onb«5, otherwise. 
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(i) Such fonns are sometimes phrases, written as compounds ; 
as, Qxo^ttnlnl^, /or /Ae most part i rniUxiot^i, on the way ; Eeine^: 
toeflS, iy no means, etc. ' 

320. {a) Many adverbial phrases are formed by combination 
with a preposition; as, toon tAz-R, from above; Don unten,/rcOT 
below; gerabe au#, straight on. Many adverbs are pure com- 
pounds, as, BDr6ei,/irj/,- iifceraH, everywhere; biettew^t, ^(wAa/f, 
etc. For accent, see % 53. For compounds of ba, too, see 
§§ 209, 237. 

ip') The compounds with ^er, hither; (tin, thither, are often 
separable; as, too^jer fommen ©ie? or. Wo iDntmen Sie &er? 
a/Aer^ rfu you come from ? etc. §ei: and ^in are used in many 
idiomatic phrases. (§ 484). 

321. There are also many simple adverbs, or adverbs proper ; 
such as, t)ier, here; bott, there; Ijet, hither; ^in, thither; Wnn, 
then; toann, when; fo, JC; nut, o«/)', etc. 

Note. — Adverbs are classed, according to their meaning, as in English, 
into adverbs of place, of time, of manner, of degree, of predication (or 
mood), etc. But such classification does not need to be explained here. 

322- Positioii of Adverbs. 

1. The adverb stands immediately before the adjective or 
adverb it modifies. Except geniig, enough; as, ftatt genttg, 
strong enough. 

2. The adverb cannot stand, as it so often does in English, 
between the subject and verb. For instance: We generally 
dine at six o'clock, toit flJcifen geh)0^nU(^ um fec^S U^r. He always 
speaks the truth, er fagt itnmet bie SBa^tljeit. Except in the 
transposed orA^r (§ 177, 4.) See also g 323. 

3. The English "only" may either precede or follow the 
noun ; the German nut must always precede it : My sister only, 
or only my sister was present, nur meine ©t^Weftet tear jugegen. 
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4. When several adverbs or adverbial expressions occur in 
the same sentence, the adverb of time is usually first, the ad- 
verb of place second, and the adverb of manner last. Examples : 
@S ^Qt ^eute ^ier ftarf gtregnef, it has been raining hard here to- 
day. @t arbeitet immer flei^ig, he always works diligently. (See 
also § 20Z.) 

Note. — The same rule applies to the corresponding adverbial phrases ; 
as, l£S l)at ^eute moreen in bte|ei @egenb \t\t ftarl gcregiict, it has been raining 
very hard in this iKigkborhood this moming. 

5. The adverb nic^t, not, when it negatives the verb, stands 
after all objects or other adverbs. But when it negatives some 
adjunct of the verb, it is placed before that adjunct. Examples ' 
%is^ fe^e i^in ni(f)t, / do not see him. %i:^ ^6e i^n ^fute nii^t 
gefe^en, / have not seen him to-^y. 2Bir &a6en i^n nicfit ^eute, 
fonbern geftern gefe^en, ive have not seen him to-day, but yesterday. 

323. When an adverb, or adverbial phrase, begins the 
sentence, an inversion occurs (see § 177, 3) ; as, ^eute tjot eS ^ier 
ftar! geregnet; or tjiet Ijaf e§ ^eute ftarf geregnet; or ftari ^at eS 
^eute ^ict geregnet. For fuller statements, see § 344, 

Note. — Only one such adverb or adverbial phrase can precede the 
verb. The others will occupy their usual places, as in the examples. 

EXERCISE XXXIV, 

I. SBo ift b« SBa^n^of? 2. Sinfe um bie edtj. 3. SBo i(t bet 
®aft^of ju [of) ben brei Jtiinigeii ? 4. 3n ber btitten Strafe tec^tS, 
bag Bierte §au« auf ber linten ©ette. s- Sitte, jeigen ©ie mit ben 
Sea na(^ bent Som. 6. ©eljen ©ie gerabe qu§, big Sie an baS 
31at^aii§ lommen ; bort biegen Sie Iinl§ um bie (Stfe unb ne^men 
barauf bie erfte Sfrage reditu, lijelc&e ©te birecf auf ben aJtitnfterpla^ 
ftt^rt. 7. 3Bo iDoKeii ©te ^lu? 8. ^c^ laufe auf ben Saljnijof; 
i(^ Werbe batb toiebet jurtitf fommen. 9. Site ©cfilafjimmet ftnb 
oben, ber ©(jetfefoal unb bie SEJo^njimmer (inb unten. 10. ©inb 
©ie je in ®enf getcefen, unb tennen ©ie bie bortjgen ©aft^bfe? 
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11. ^toav bin idf b« geloefen, abtx eSi^fc^on Ittnge ^er (a^). 

12. Iffiit fmb botfleftetn &i«r ongetoimnen, unb toerben abermorgen 
toieber abreifen. 13. Sir ijabtn bcteits bie gauge ©tabt gefe^en. 

14. ^ann fmb ®i« Wa^rf^einlic^ auc^ fc^on im 2)Dm geWefen? 

15. greilicft ftnb tiiir bo getpefen, unb ^aben t^n Don borne unb Don 
^intm, i)on oben unb tton unten befe^en. 16. DaS ift jo redfet (i^iin; 
®ie f^einen iibetaff geWefen ju fein. 17. Sotjer lommen ©ie 
fjeute? SBo^in tDoIlen ©ie mmrflen? 18. ^(^ fomme ^nite Bon 
fflafel unb luitt nuirgen nai^ fflem. 

I. He entirely forgot the names. 2. Which of the sisters 
works most diligently? 3. The air is cool in - the - morning 
and in -the -evening. 4. We have waited [a] long [time] 
5, She cried bitterly. 6. Which of these boys sings most 
beautifully? 7, I expect him every hour (hourly). 8. He fell 
backwards over the stairs. 9. He can hardly have heard it. 
10. The book is written partly in the English and partly in 
the German language. 11. It rained yesterday and [the] day- 
before- yesterday, la. When did it happen ? 13. It happened 
lately. 14. It is very probable that it will rain to-morrow. 
15. I had almost forgotten it. 16. He is by no means so 
industrious as you think. 17. Is your brother at present (jegt) 
in Basle? 18. No sir, at present he is in Strassburg. 



LESSON XXXV. 

Conjunctions. 

334. Conjunctions which connect sentences of like kind 
are called co-ordinating conjunctions. Conjunctions which 
introduce dependent clauses are called subordinating con- 
junctions. Conjunctions are important chiefly from their 
iofluence on the order of words. (See Lesson xxxvi.) 
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315. Co-ordinating conjunctions are either pure conjunc- 
tions (the simple connectives) or adverbial conjunctions. 

Pure Conjunctions. 

326. The pure conjunctions cause neither inversion nor 
transposition of the verb. These are [English, and, but, 
or.Jory. 

unb, and. fonkem, but. 

aber, but, however. ober, or. 

aKetn, but, yet. bertn,/v. 

(a) ©onbem is used only after a negative, and introduces an 
opposite statement. 316« is used both after affirmative and 
negative clauses, and merely qualifies, but does not contradict, 
the preceding statement. As : (St ift nic^t ret(^, fonbexn arm. ®r 
\aX baS §au§ setauft, abet nid^t bejaljlt. %i^ lomme nicljt Bon bet 
©tette, aber %% ift auc| fd^toet ; / do not make any progress, but 
then it is difficult. 

(b) ©onbem, aHein, stand at the head of the clause ; sAa, in 
the sense of however, frequently after the introductory words. 
As : @r ift hjotjl fe^r mi) ; er ift aber fe^t geijig ; he is indeed very 
rich ; he is howe^ier very avaricious. 

{c) SlSein (literally alone, only) admits, but excepts from, a 
preceding statement, either affirmative or negative; and is of 
less frequent use than aber. As : ®c tDOt ein grower J^lb^trr, 
allein er bcfafi ni^t We ®abe utnfaffenber Serec^nung, — but (yet) 
he did not possess the gift of comprehensive calculation, etc. 

Adverbial Conjunctions. 

327, The adverbial conjunctions, or co-ordinating con- 
junctions which partake of the nature of adverbs, when 
they stand at the head of the sentence, influence the order 
of words like adverbs — that is, they cause inversion of the 
verb (§ 323). Examples: 3cE) hm hronf; beS^alb fonit ic^ 
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nii^t aiiSgetjen; I am ill; on that account I cannot go out. (St 
lam geftern 9tbenb fel)r fpdt an, unb bennoc^ ift tx fef)t ftiiti Quf ; 
he arrived very late last night, and, nevertheless, he is up 
very early. But these same words do not change the order 
of words when they stand as adverbs within the sentence : 
3c^ bin fcanf, ic^ tanit beS^atb nic^t auSge^en. 

328. The principal adverbial conjunctions are : 

alfo, accordingly. boA, ■> ^ ^.„ ^, 

' ' , °- L - f yet, sttll, nevcrthe- 

auperbem, besides. bennof?, > . 

ba, there, then. \i^o6j, ) 

bann, then. folgfi^, consequently. 

ba^er, ) therefore inbeffen, meanwhile, however. 

batum, J ' no($, still, yet (time). 

*'*"' \ «, ,/,a, a,.oun,. S', ", "•-■ 

beSWegen, > jonft, else, otherwise. 

Note. — @o is frequently used to introduce a principal clause, preceded 
by a dependent clause, when no connective is eipressed in English,— 
especially after adverbial clauses of causi or condition — not of time (§ 4S6). 

329. In the correlative or double connectives, entiDebet^ober, 
either — or; Webct — liod^, neither — nor, inversion occurs after 
hjeber and not^ — and usually, but not always, after enttDeber; 
as: ^nttoeber lotnmt er (or ec Imnmt), obet et roJrb 6alb fcfetetben, 
either he will eome or he will soon ■write. aBebet Wirb et tommen, 
noi^ hlirb er fd&reiben, neither will he come nor will he write. But: 
er toirb Weber lommen nod^ fi^rei&en, he will neither come nor write. 

Note. — The phrases (otoo^l — alS aili^, A'M — am/; niif)t nur^(on6ern 
OU^, tialoniy — but also, are also used aa correlative ci 



Subordlnatlii^ Conjiuictioiis. 

330. Subordinating conjunctions transpose the verb to 
the end of the clause which they introduce. Examples: 
Siac^bem i^ meinen SBrief 9efd)rieben ^otte, tnig ii^ if)n ouf bie 
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?poft; after I had written my letter, I carried it to the post- 
office. %\t ©oirae fling foeben auf, afe wir auf bem ©ip^et beS 
SetgeS anEamen ; the sun was just rising as we reached the 
summit of the mountain. 

331. When a dependent clause precedes the principal 
clause, the latter is inverted. The dependent clause here 
has the effect of an adverbial modifier preceding the 
principal verb (§ 323). As: Sladjbcm et feinc SRec^nimg 
6eiQf)(t ^atte, tetfte er a6; after he had paid his bill, he left. 
DBgleii^ er fe^t tei(^ ift, (fo) ift er benno)^ getiig ; although he 
is very rich, he is nevertheless miserly. 

332. The most important subordinating conjunctions 
are : — 

ol8, when, as. d6, whether, if. 

«!*"''' las if "l^^^^/ \ although. 



(time). 



bebor, before. fett, 

bis, until. feitbem, f 

ba, as, since (cause). fotutb, as soon as. 

ba|, that toS^tenb, while. 

bamit, in order that. toann, when, 

e^e, before. tfenn, when, if. 

iiibem, > ^^^y^ ^ toe^alb, wherefore. 

inbefjen, ) ' " tote, how, as. 

nat^bon, after. Weil, because. 

NoTK.-rSomc of these words have other uses; as, ba, there, then; nM, 
thaH ; bis, */ to, etc. But the use as subordinating conjunction will always 
be shown by the position of the verb at the end of the clause. 

333. For the distinction between bIS, when (definite past), 
toenn, when (future or contingent), and Wann, when (inter- 
rogative) ; also for the separable compounds Wenn — OU^, ob — 
gUi(^, although, etc., see Lesson LXi. 
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334, The correlative comparison, the (more) — the (less) is 
expressed by je — befto (or je — je), the leading, or dependent, 
clause being transposed, the second inverted ; as, je teid^et bet 
^ann toirb, befto ftpljer witb er, the richer the man becomes, the 
prouder he grows. JJe e^et, je lieber, the sooner the better. 

Interjections. 

335, The simple or natural interjections do not admit 
of grammatical treatment. They are more or less the 
same in all languages. 

336, Sometimes words or phrases are used elliptically, 
in an exclamatory way, as interjections : 

1. Such are: »e^! We^! woe is me! leiber 1 alas/ ®ut ^eil! 
hail/ ©Dttloti! God ire praised / too^louf! cheer up! S«l»a^«! 
God forbid/ toeg 1 fort ! away / herein ! come in / toeiter \go on/ 

2. Here may be mentioned the frequent use of the infinitive 
and perfect participle in German, instead of the English impera- 
tive: ©nfteiflen! eingeftiegen ! (on starting a train, etc.) get in/ all 
fl^Mrrf/ auSfteigen! <xoA<f,t\^tq^^\ get out ! all out / And the ex- 
clamatory infinitive: %i) bi(^ betlaffen ! unmdgHc^! J forsake 
you/ impossible/ 

3. Occasionally an interjection is brought into a kind of 
connection with the structure of the sentence. For instance : 
D be« ai^oten! oh the fool/ 5pfui abet ben ^rigenl fie on the 
coward/ %6), bafe bu bo lieflft ! Alas / that thou liest there! 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

1. g^rau {Mrs:) SBroun ^at unS ju rinet ®efefffc^aft etngelaben, 

obw toir ^aben i^re Sinlabung mi^t anne^men fSnnen. 2. SJiefe 

©clboten ^aben in bet ^nfanterie, unb ni^t in bet RaBaQerie gebient. 

3. 3c^ toitt geme lommen, abet mein ©tuber lann nid^t lommen. 

4. ®e&en ©ie je^t niii^t auS, benn eS tegnet. 5. 3Jlein Strjt ^at mit 
getat«n, mi<^ tu^ig )u bet^lten; beS^alb tamt ii$ ^eute nii^t 
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ouSge^en. 6. @r if) teilS in ^eut[d^lanb, UMi in ^anfieic| e^gen 
tDorben ; b«§^al6 fprti^t er fotuo^l ^cutfi^ hjie g^ranjiiftfi^ mit gro&et 
(Jtrtigleit. 7. GSregnet; beS^alb 6Iet6e ii^ ju §aufe. 8. 3ltS metn 
jitenei: in baS 3™"*" ^at, fd^Iief ic^ noc^. 9. ^e tanger bie loge 
finb, befto fiirjer fmb bit 9ldt^te. 10. ^ie Wilben ©dnfe fmb fi^irer 
ju fi^iieici- tP«l fte \^ntii unb fe^r ^0^ ffiegen. n. ^e fleifeigec 
man ar&eitet, befto letc^tet Witb bie 9lrbeit. la. ©otco^fl meine 
(Sltem alg aud) biele ntetnec beften t^teunbe tvaten auf bem ^al^n^of, 
aU t* toon nteiner 3t«ife jut&Hom. 13. Sntweber toerben @ie iato 
einen SBtief Ben mit er^alten, ober id) loerbe jetnonben ju S^*" 
fd^iden. 14- Saljc^aftig, |ct)neB gefa^ren! 15. ©eftetnabmbfu^t 
i^ Don Sonbon at, unb ^eute aiadtmittag um Sier U^r bin ic^ f<$on 
in bem (letnen ©eltevS, baS burc^ fein 3]Rinera['lDQj?er fo berti^mt ift. 
16. 2Ba3 ^abe ic^ nid^t in biefer lurjen 3f it gf ff^en ! 17- ®ottlcb! 
enblicb finb tDtr ba, unb moSen unS etn Menig augni^en. 18. ^t 
frii^er, befto beffer. 

I. When I arrived yesterday, it was quite dark. 2. Wait a 
minute, till I have written my exercise. 3. It is raining, 
therefore I shall stay quietly at home. 4. After I had taken my 
ticket, I went into the waiting-room, j. I sent the porter for 
a cab, because I have so much baggage that I cannot carry it 
myself. 6. He speaks as he thinks, 7. After it has lightened, 
it thunders. 8. He slept, whilst I was reading. 9. It struck 
twelve, when we arrived at Brandenburg; 10. The sun had set 
before we arrived at our journey's end. 11. You will find the 
gentleman either in the dining-room or in the sitting-room. 
12. He can neither read nor write. 13, We could neither hear 
nor see, 14. All aboard! the train starts in a moment. 

15. Not only my books, but also my clothes, were burned. 

16. Alas! all that (InaS) I had is lost. 17. As he could not 
come, (fo) he wrote me a long letter. 18. The more diligently 
I study the German language, the more clearly I see that it is 
very much (fetjr) like the English [language]. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Order of Words.— Summary. 

Some of the rules on the order of words have already been 
incidentally given (§§ 177, aoa). It is now necessary to give a 
more complete summary of this subject 

337. The priDdpal point in the construction of the German sentence is: 

T. The Position of the Verb. 

338. There aie three forms of verb-position -. — 

I. Normal order — the verb follows the subject. 
II. Inverted order — the verb precedes the subject. 
III. Transposed order — the verb stands at the end. 
The lirst two of these belong, usually, to independent or principal sen- 
tences; the last only to dependent or subordinate sentences (clauses). 

KoTK i. — Ifwcdeiuu tbeiubjcci bj S.; [bevetbby V.: Ibe adjunct! of the verb by A., 
tbe forma «n]l b« u fblJowi : — 



i/im. Thus the position of 



1. ThB Xonusl Order. 

339. The normal (S. V. A.) is the natural and usual order of the inde- 
pendent declarative sentence. 

340. None of the adjuncts of the predicate can stand between the subject 
and the verb (as often in English). Thus : hi ataiayt wean a black coat, tx 
ttagt tmmer dtien fdiiBorjen Moif. (See also g 343). 

NoTS.-..Onlj Koning eacepdoEU sue luch wonJiai abtt, htwtvtr ; bO(^< i*^D4' Vft; 
namli<4, namtty,' JIBat, indeed, which are really parcntbeticBl. 

341. The infinitive and participle of compound Censes stand at the end, 
preceded by whatever qualifies them. When both occur, the infinitive stands 
last (§ 163) — as in many examples already. 



I. Normal -N. 

Observe that it is the 
the verb indicates the chat 


= S. V.A. 
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34a. The prefix of a separable verb stands at the end in simple tenses. 
In compound, it is written in one word before the participle or infinitive 
(I 2S4} — as in many eJtamples already. 

NtTB. — These ttiret. — the subject, ihe verb (proper), and ihe non-personiilpart of Hie. 
TBib (ifiny), »re the cardinal points in the order of words. Other words are lew rigidly Bxtd. 

343. (a) The subject ilself may be complei — consisting of several words, 
or including aj) adjective clause or clauses (§ 34S). In all cases the rule 
Stands that the principal verb immediately follows the subject. Thus; 
gtiebrid) ber Sroeite, flflnig Don qSmi^en (subject), roor brt ecSfite gclb^err 
ffiiirt 3'ft- 6in §ert, ber eintni Sflannf, bttn er nid)t rfd)t Irault, tint ®uincf 
flflielien ^ottf (subject), inor (verb) crftnunt ju finbcii, etc. 

Note. ~ Observe (hal in IhelsItecoH the tinsl verbof llie dependent sdjectiie cIsdhis 
brought immidiaUly br/sri Ike friHcipxl vert. This position will often, in a complex 
lentence, usefully 'show where the dependent construction ends, ar»d the principal sentence il 

(j^) But if the clause modify the predicate, it should not (§ 340) stand . 
between the subject and the verb, as often in English. Thus ; The Romans, 
after tkey had ccni}uered the world, fell into luxury ; ®le MBmEr Uerfielen, na4< 
btm fif bic fflJtlt fiDliftl ftaltfii, in jippigteit («o(bie31iimer, noi^btm, etc.). 

NoTS, —This rule is •ometimes vioUled, but nol in strict coireetness. Ratb«, to avoid 
crowding, let Ihe dependent dauH precede; as, Jtai^tiem bit KSmer, «c . . veifiilen f)c, 
etc. «j44). 

For special case of normal order in dependent clause, see % 350, i. 

e. The Inverted Onler. 

344, The inverted otia (V. S. A.) is assumed in independent declarative 
sentences when introduced by any adjunct of the verb: — 

[a) Only one such adjunct may precede the verb; but this may consist of 
several words, forming, however, logically only one element of the sentence. 
As 1 llDamalS ^alf unS ein greunb au8 unfifc 9fot. Uns %a\\ bamate ein gutci 
gtfunb anS bfr SRot. aiiS unfetet SRot ^alf unS bnmaW (in gulee g((unb. 

ib) A dependent clause preceding the principal, will have the value of an 
introductoty adjunct, and cause the inversion of the principal verb. As : 3iS 
mix anFamnt, tfar ti fi^on 3!iig. aSenn li^ 9I1c;anbn toSte, |d toilrbe t^ ti 
annt^men. (§331.) 

Non- — Observe that here again, as§ 343, Ihe two verba will be brought blether; or, in 

(f) For the same reason, expressions like I tkitit, said he, etc, when pre- 
ceded by any of the words referred to, will be inverted, those phrases being 
logically the principal sentence, of which the words quoted form the object. 
As: IMB, Itmtt \i), Ift mcine ^fli^t (but t^ bmle, Ui i% etc.). 
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(/f) Rarely the participle or infiiiitive of a compound tense, or even the verb 
itself, may stand first, in case of special emphasis. As 1 @cflo^en War alleS ; 
©ibnieigen toill id) nid^t ; ISnnOTbtii laffctt lonti tx mid), nid^t i\i)ttn ; fiommt 
ioii bae Srgernie uon obin ; fatten mir eS ja atCc gr^Btt 

345. (a) The " pure conjunctions " (and, but, or, for, § 326) do not cause 
inversion. They will, therefore, usually lestore the normal order, after a pre- 
ceding inversion, unless the caute of hmersioti is repeated. Thus; 3)a latn ft 
p mtt, unb i(^ frogtf t^n foglfii^ ; but unb foflleic^ fvagte idi i^n. 

(j) Conjunctive words belongit^ to the subject alone will not cause in- 
version ; as, 9u(^ mein Srubtt war jUfltBCn. And sometimes an adverb may 
be allowed to stand, parenthetically, in the same way; as, j^teilic^ (indeed), 
vb lann t% nti^t fagfn. 

346. The inverted is the regular order, without introductory adjunct; 

(o) In direct questions, unless the interrogative word is lubjia; as, 3fi 
ber §eri: ju 5au|e ? SBatin roiib k p Stoufe fein ? But. aiSer ip btt §err? ©er 
btingl bieje 9tat^ri(f(( {normal). 

Note. — ludirecl qucstiom are construed lilic othei depeodeDt Kalcnces, f 349. 

(b) In imperative and optative (wish) sentences ; except, sometimes, in the 
third person; as, f«^eti luir imS; ji^mcigt (bu); tDaie ti bod^ %az, vtould 
iiwereday; gebc ®Ott, or ©oH geBc, God grant, etc. 

(c) Often also in eiclamation(§ 344,1/); as, ip bo(^ ba9 ?eb(n fi^Wn ! 
Htnce inversion, without introductory adjunct, indicates one of these farms. 
Note. — ' 

phi^ : u, (f 

For special case of inversion in dependent clause, see % 330, 2. 

i. The Ti»iup<M«d Order. 

347. The transposed order (S. A. V.) is used only in subordinate or dn- 
pendent sentences (clauses). 

KDICnc« will be either normal or invtritd. 

348. A dependent clause stands to its principal clause in the relation of a 
noun, or of an adjective, or of an adverb. Hence dependent clauses are 
called noun clauses, adjective clauses, or adverbial clauses. 

(a) A dependent noun clause is usually introduced by the conjunction bag, 
thai; as : 61: fdjrieb IHIB, bog tr e8 tliun toiltbe ; — or, in a dependent question, 
by ob, whether, if; or IbqS, what, or its equivalent {% zzz). As : SiC ftoglEU 
ben Sebtenten, ob jetn ^tiv jii §aufe to&tt ; iif wufite nti^t, maS n tnir jagca 
moBtt. (For exception, see § 350, i). 
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(i) A dependent adjective (relative) clause Is introduced by a relative pro- 
noun or its equivalent (§ 237). Example: ®a9 §aue, rortf^eS DDtigt Koi^t 
abgebrannt if), ge^Stte eincm ©i^u^inac^ev; aOtS, iDorilbei: ic^ mii!^ gefreut 
^atie, if) Detlorm. 

(c) Dependent adverbiai clauses ate usually introduced by subordinating 
conjunctions (§ 332), expressing 3. rela.tion of time, place, cause, manner, pur- 
pose, condition or concession. Example : ©8 IBac tlD(^ lofl, OlS lOil in bem 
©nfiijofs oniamfn. Sbcl root eln ©d^Sftt, roS^Hnb Soin tin atferfimonn mot. 
(For exception see § 350, 2.) 

Note. — Thi same Bentencc may inclnd* Kireril depcndenl clauBa. For Ihs effect oT a 
dependeoi clause pieceding the pimcip«l, see } }44, *. In Mhet cisei, no effeoi is produced 
on tlie aider or Ihe pdndpal tcnlciice. 

349. The pure conjunctions, unb, etc. {§ 345) produce no effect on the 
dependent construction. Thus a series of connected clauses, dependent on the 
same subordinating word, wiii continue the transposed order to the end of 
the series, each dependent verb standing at the end of ifs own clause. As : 
<£tn oltn 3Nann, ber tn fdner SuQciib na$ Smertfa veiflc, fii^ bott uet^etratetc 
unb tiitt gtoge Sim'''' 'i^iOfl ""^ ^^^ ®ivA ixoA, 3)eut|(^lanb }uifl(flant, if) 
neulii^ ^ier geftotbrn. 

II. Special Cases in Verb-Position. 

e of frequent occurrence in dependent 

I. In a Himn clause, if the conjunction bag, &ai, is omitted (as often in 
English), the order will be normal. As: 3c^ glaube, cr Ujjrb balb iDmmen 
(for bag re balb lommen niitb). S« SBebienle iogtf, f*ln Sttr \t\ nld^t ju 

^laufe ; the seruani said {that) his master laas not at homr. (§ 467.) 

z. In a conditional {adverb) clause, if the conjunction incnn, if, is omitted, 
the order will be inverted. As : 3fl btr .gerr ju @au{e, fa loerbe i(^ tl|n balb 
((^ (for menu tt ju §auft i(i, etc.). KJiiren @lc Btflern adommtn, fo patten 

©it una JU §auf( getrofff n, had you come (for, if you had come), etc. {§ 470.) 
This form is especially usual after nlfl, for nlB luenn, as if. As ; Er ttiat, 
olS IPort ft Bfnfl(ft, he acted as if he were craty (for; ale Benn « uorcflift 
ware). 

No™.— Bui in the adjicliet elame, theconoecliTe (i-i/a/iW) is nerer omined ( j 139). 

3. The transposed verb will stand before other verb-forms t — 

(a) When two infinitives stand together, the auxiliary verb will stand 

immediately before them, the governing infinitive last (see also % 264). As: 

3i^ nietg, bag ii^ (C ni<^t unbt 'Cim Knnen. Sienn et eS ^alte tijun IBnneu, 
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}o Ifittt ir (S dern gtt^an, if he could have dane it, he would have dene it 
gladly, 3Bcnn bu toirfl betteln flc^en milffen, shall have ta go a-begging. 

(*) The concurrence of rottbeil in two different auxiliarj' uses will likewise 
be avoided. As: 30 Dcrfprt^e, bag bcine @4ulbcii merben geja^U innben 

(for Btja^ll IDftbtll tDftbtn). 

(f) Sometimes also a transposed auxiliary will be inaeited before two par- 
ticiples or a participle and infinitive. As: 3(6 rucig, bag nic^t oUe ftnb Btfiroft 
morben (for be^raft roorben ftitb). Sobiilb i^ i^n roerbe gefelicn ^aben. 

4. Often the transposed clause ends in the participle of a compound lease, 
the auxiliary being omitted, when the meaning is already dear. As ; 9}ac^' 

bem cr bit ^itte anse^iivt (^atte), {agte bei ^bnig. @obaID er in baS 3ttn>nec 
tingdrettn (Riar), Rng et an ju fprtcfien. ai8 baS Uttril affpEod)'" rootben (mat), 

3J1. The following cases may also be noticed : — 

I. When Che sentence consists of only subject and verb, the normal order 
(S. V. A.) and the transposed (S. A. V.), will be identical (S. V.)- In this 
case the construction is distinguished only by the connective, or by the 
context. As: i(^ taiill jcgt niil|t Ipirten, benn (/or) id) arbettt [nBrmal); or, 
nieil (because) i(^ arbtiM (trampesed). 5Rur TOCt ru^ af|nli(6 {|i, Dtrlhftt unb 
ffllllt (nur bsr aUtin (ann li^tni unb beto^nen). 

z. Certain words are used both in demonstrative (independent) and rela- 
tive (dependent] meaning; such as, ber, he or who; bo, there, then; or viken, 
ts; inbtjltn, meaniohiU, or lahiU, etc. In such cases the position of the 
verb will show the meaning. As ; ein 3Hanil ^attt brei ©b^ne, ble {they) (ieBten 
i^n gltii^— or, bi( (them) Kebte re gletc^; but, bit (who) i^n glel^ titbten— or, 
bit (wham) er gteif^ licbte. 

3. The use of ti as introductory subject causes inversion of the true or logi- 
cal subject; as, e8ijliii(6tebtf(6Ioffen; c8 joatn bteiSiirti^en flbrebenffl^in. 

But vrithout tS, unless intioductoiy ; as, beld)I(iJT(n ift ni(l|t9. 
See Synopsis at end of this Lesson. 

Ill, Order of Words not Verbs. 

Mote. ~ The irrazigcuiciit o[ olhct wordl is not, Ecnemlly, ig rigidly filed u Iha potidOB 
of the verb, and i> marc lugcly isaucaccd by cmpfaiuu, etc The leKdinjf luIu will hem bt 
(i»eii. lIlEie may be rtierved for iater study, or for nftrence. 
Adjnacta of the Noun. 

351. t. The adjective will usually precede the noun, but may follow for 
emphasis, or in special phrases. Pronominal precede qualifying adjectives; 
as, btr Bute gcranb ; bet greunb, ber gatt; griibrit^ b«i8ro6c; ber ^Ib, 
(bel unb ttm (see Lesson VIII.). 
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2. Adjective phrases with prepositions follow the noun ; as, gtantfurt QUI 
aiioin ; bo9 ^au9 auf btr §B^e, 

3. {a) A limiting genitive usually follows the noun; as, bcr Sdlfang bcs 
flciegeS ; boS ®iM bee aJienfc^en. 

{i) But a personal [lubfictive) genitive will often precede, taking the place 
of liie article : US SotetS ^u9 ; Sc^ittett SBectf ; befl SflnBtingS ©titnme. 

(c) This usage is widely extended in poetry, 01 elevated prose, to geni- 
tives not personal; as, granlttii^S Etbe ; lit b« afitnblBoUen ®lut; beS 
SRetni SaHtn ; o^nc bcr Stonen Sii^t. 

A4)<ui«tB of the AdJecUve (or Participle}. 

353. An adjective, or a participle, will be preceded by its adjoncts : — 

1. Anadverb: (inff^tgulecaJIami; an object: fdniivBnfiblg. Bucanob- 
jecl with preposition ma^follow; 33,]u'a.\iit'bo\t(!M\m\^,beni>tangryviitAmt. 

2. Other dependent words, which, in English, will often require to follow, 
or to be expressed by an adjective [relatrneS clause ; as, griebcii^ bet ©toge, 
von leinem SoIIe ber „31lte grllj" genannt ; in (inent con meiium Satei nni- 
lli^ tt^oltenm 33ttelt, i» a Utter (vihkh has teen) lately received iy my father; 

.cuf eint ber ^tftt ctntS gflrpm inurbtge Setle ; tin ftbtr 20 gug ^o^er Saum. 
This construction — often extended to great length — requires particular 
attention ; but is not to be commended for imitation. (See $ 483.) 

Adjunct* or the Verb. 

NoTB' — Tbc infiiutivei und pajliciplei of compouAd Te 
ATE,stnctlr BpeakipE, Kdjuncuof (he verb; but 

1. OUsota. 

354. I. Pronoun objects precede noun objects; as, » n)<If|ltt efl jetncm 
gratnbt ; a %ai mit ein Suc^ gegebtn. 

2. The cases stand; 1. dative; 2. accusative; 3. genitive. But if the 
accusative is personal, or a pronoun, it will .usually precede the dative ; as, 
X&i ^nbc bem flnaben tin a9u^ gclit^m ; btr ^a\tx bat bett So^n ciner It^nxnn 
©iinbe btftfiulbtgt. But : mir mQflcn btn 2Bann teincm @i^i(t(alt fibetlafltn ; 
ec ftai e« mit geloa'. 

3. Objects with prepositions follow simple objects; as, tt jt^trftt fcinni 
Sttunb ju mir ; tr (^rteb mir eintn »ri(( fibre (eine 9iei|e. 

4. The reflexive ftc^ usually precedes all other pronouns, and personals 
precede demonstratives; as, tc cmpfte^lt fi^ S^nen ; re ^at fii^ tS gefalEeu 
\a,^tn,he&iupuiupiaitAit;\a%i\\®\tm\,t'ia,in\6i\. But also eS pits 202,3). 
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5. Eifedaify, in th« Inverted and in the transposed order, a pronoun 
object will often precede the subject, unless the latter is a personal pronoun; 
»3, ba tetc^te t^m ber grembe bit Sanb ; olS i&n bn Sottt lo^, nwlnte ft But 
grcube. Rarely, also, a noun; 33, iibriflene ge^irt @i)lt meine @eetc. 

With lAu exctptiott, the order of adjunas is usually the samt in all coit- 
slruttiom. 



355. I. Adverbs will stand: i. time; a. place; 3. manner. 

2. Adverbs of time usually precede objects, except pronouns; as, n ^Qt 
mir geftern tinm ©ttef g((d)rieben, 

3. Adverbs of place follow simple objects, but precede objects with prepo- 
sitions; IB, niir tonntcn bnS Bu^ ntrgmbs im ^auft finben. 

4. Adverbs of manner usually precede, but may follow, objects with pre- 
positions. — The rules for adverbs apply generally to the corresponding 
adverb phrases ; but, in all cases, the position may be largely influenced by 
emphasis. (For nl^t. see § 312, 5). 

5. Of two adverbs of like kind, the more general usually precedes the 
more specific; as, ^cutc frfl^ ; mornen um 10 U^r. 

6. (For adverbs modifying adjectives, see § 353.) Generally, an adverb 
■irill stand just before any word (not the verb) which it modifies; as, nUt 

mdn Sniber mdr^jugtgEii ; loum cine ©tunbf luor BEvgitnadi. (See % 345 b). 
Prepositions usually precede objects (Exceptions g 280, and Appendix}. 



356. A noun or adjective standing as predicate (complement) will usually 
follow all other adjuncts; as, aJlorgen mirb roaMdnin'iill loee™ btt 5>0£^ett 
tin gdertag frin ; Difl 3"' n)i»^ t""^ jc^nll^r ntc^l me^ flbdg ; fie |tanb 
piayic^ auf bcr ©C^iDflle fitU. 

357- Words, or phrases, wbich, by idiomatic usage, have come to be re- 
garded as part of a verb-phrase (§379) — including also predicate or factitive 
objects — will take the same position as a predicate complement. Such are: 
Mebe flel)en, to answer; ffft t|oiten, lo hold fait; f}(l)en bleibfn, to stop; ju 
SWtttag (fftn, la dim, etc., etc.; as, mir afitn gtfletii 6(1 tinem grcunbf ju 
SPlittofl; ba (c ben !Sn'bire(4ei: nic^t ftp^lUn iDnnle, fo ji^lug ec t^n tot 

A. The laOnltln. 
358. I. For the infinitive in compound tenses, see § 34r. 
2. The same position vfill be held by a simple infinitive (without ju) 
dependent on the verb ; as, id) ntO niii:^ gcnic \^\vc bts fibermorgeii Qer^alten; 
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3- The same position may be held bf an infinitive with gu, dependent on 
■ verb in a simple tense; as, u^ nilln|(^ mi(^ ^Ut Ul Sbermorgen ju nerval- 
tttt ; i(^ (age S^ncn, bag ii^ inti^ ^iei bis illininorBtn ju uer^ltcn nanfc^c ; ei 
fing JU pngen on. 

4. But generally, to avoid too great complexity of construction, aa 
infinitive with jU, especially if accompanied by adjuncts of its own, wili 
be treated as a distinct clause; that is, it will stand outside of the limits of 
the principal construction (g 342, note], with the infinitive at the end: 

(a) After the non-personal part of a verb, or after a transposed verb : 
ISr ^ng an,)u ^xnnta; fogfeidi ^nH eian, Don fcinein Ungliiife gurtben; ti^ 
liabt langt Bt^fl"!^*- mtintm alttn grtunb* eintn Sefui^ ju mac^en; i^ fage 
3fintn, bflfi iifi lange Bereilnfifit Ijiibe, 3^ntn tinea Stfut^ ju mat^ra; ec 
bc^aupttle, bag tr elne Stttbobt itljtf, @aib ju mnt^en. 

(*) Or bdore the main sentence, which it will then invert (§ 344, *) ; as, 
nm teintn Catn ju (t^en, iff bev ©o^n je^u SDieilen gtgflngtii.. 

j. In a series of infinitives, the governing one regularly stands last, 
reversing the English order. As : ^ffx ^abt mi^ ecinocben lafTtn Wollen, yau 
have tought to kmie me murdcrtd; tx mirb H nf(^t t^un I3nnin, etc Yet not 
always if more than two infinitives: SHait mirb mti^ tDoQen laufeit laffetu 

rv. Position of Dependent Clauses. 

- 359- (<>) I^or the same reason — to avoid too great complexity of con- 
Btruction — a dependent clause will often be thrown outside of the usual 
limits ; as, i(4 gtbt fteimlQig bie 9nfprfid)E auf, U)e1d)e i(^ auf bae Sui^ ftabe ; 
tc& l|Qbt ben ^reis angenommen, meldften ber t)Kt mir anbot. 

(^) Especially, in subordinate sentences, to avoid coIUsion of dependent 
verbs; as, ct Tuarf i^m einen £9eutel jii, tnbetti ec fit^ tvegtn btr gtringcn 
©umme entfi^ulbiflle, bit et ent^idt. 

(f) Also in comparison — elliptical: St ^Ot mefir gt^ler gemoc^t, ale i(^ 
{gtma^t ^obt). 

360. Generally, it may be remarked, that dependent clauses will occupy 
their natural position, logically ; but that ambiguity, or excessive involution 
of structure, must always be avoided. This, however, is in large degree pre- 
vented by the free use of the comma (§ 67), as well as by the distinctive 
position of the verb. Thus German can often sustain periods which would 
be intolerable in English — a power which, however, may be abused. 

Remakk. — The foregoing rules of position are naturally subject to ei> 
captions, depending on emphasis, euphony, or individual style, and especially 
b poetry, with the freedom Qi poetic liceose. Still, thejr should be thot- 
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ODghlj mastered and itricttj observed by the student, who should be 
required, whenever possible, to account for eiceplions, real or apparent 
Once mastered, they become the key to almost al! difficulties of construction. 



Synopsis of Verb-Position. 

The following condensed view may be helpful in remembering the chief- 
rnles of verb-position ; 

Principai. Sentences. 

When introduced by subject — Narvtid. 

" not " " " — Imiirttd. 

Dependent Clauses. 
When introduced by subordinating word — TVampou' 

Special Cases. 

Principal Sentences. 
Interrogative, Imperative, Optative sentences — Imierted. 

Dependent Clauses. 

Noun clause — baQ (/^o^) omitted — /femmt. 

Conditional " —Iptim (i/) " — Iitvtrtcd. 

The verb precedes two infinitives. 

NoiB — Tba " puR conJDacdaiu ' {aiul, int, or, far) an onl mdaded. 

See also Note at end of the Appends, p. 378. 

It is ptcBiuDcd that at this point — or even earlier — the pupil will 
beg^ the reading of an easy German text, outside of the grammai'. 
In the following lessons, theretore, the Oennan-English Ezerciaea 
will be omitted. 
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DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Introductory Remark. — The Getmm vocabulary is much more htimo- 
geneou3 than the English. The introduclion o£ foreign elements — mainly 
French and Latin —from an early date, into the English language, has not 
only added a large admixture of words not native in origin, but, by supplying 
foreign terms ready made, it arrested the development of the native sjwech. 
Hence the processes of derivation and composition, from native roots, have 
been much more largely extended in German than in Ei^lish. These pro- 
cesses are, therefore, in German of much greater practical importance for 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, and for the exposition of the relation and 
meaning of words. A brief sketch of the most important classes of deriva- 
tives and compounds will be given in the following Lessons. 

Itncliy marked, while la English Ihey ire fully usimibted. Inthii regpect, on the other hand, 
die English vocabularr is more homogeneous than Ihe Gemao. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
Derivation of Verbs. 

361. Most verbs of the strong conjugation, and many 
weak verbs of monosyllabic roots, are primitive verbs. 
There are many other vet-bs, obviously derivative, in 
which the origin and the process of derivation are un- 
known. 

Almost all derivative verbs are weak. (See § 199.) 

362. (a) An important class of verbs are derived from other 
verbs by modification or change of root-vowel. The primitive 
is usually strong and intransitive ; * the derivative is weak and 



* See List of Irregular Verb*. 
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transitive. These are known as causative verbs; as also in 
English, io/ell from to fall; to set from to sit, etc. As : — 

STkONG. Weak. 

f olirtn, to go, drkv. ffl^ren, *■ guide, drive. 

foBm, to fail. fatten, to/ell. 

liCfltn, to lie. fcgen, to lay. 

P^n, to sit. It^cn, to seat, set. 

Ipringtn, ta spring. Ilrtfngfll, to burst, blmv up. 

trtnhlt, to drink. trfinlcn, to drench, make drink. 

(i) In some cases there is no change of root-vowel, but only 
a change from strong to weak inflection ; as : — 
Strong. Weak. 

\ijWt1kB, tn ntieii. fd^roettMi, topuffup. 

erlBJ(6(n, to go out. auSlBjcficn, to put out (lights). 

erft^tedoi, to be frightened. (tllftrflftn, to frighten. 

if) Sometimes other variations of meaning are marked by 
the change from strong to weak inflection ; as : — 
Strong. Weak. 

BftDegenri'i'WOT'i (figuratively), (Witf*. belDegtn, to move (literally). 
Wnfftn, to create. Il^ff^n, to do. 

363. Some verbs are derived from other verbs by hardening 
or strengthening the final consonant of the root, usually with 
intensive meaning : — 

bitgen (strong), to bend. (fic^) ba(ftn, to bow, stoop down. 

bBrcn, to hear. boc(l)tn, to listen, hearken. 

t^nacren, to enak, marl. (cbiwr(^«i/ '" "tore. 

((broingm (str.), to swing. \iftotvXm, lo wave. 

364. The verbal suffixes -elll and -em frequently convey the 
sense of diminution or contempt — sometimes of repetition : — 

HoplJen, to^p. Hoppeni, A> rattle. 

tlingen (sir.), to sound, ring. Uinstln, to ring tie iell. 

lattftn, to laugh. Ifiddeln, to smile. 

{dglafen (sir.), to sleep. ((^IBfern, to feel drowsy. 

Note. — In both the preceding cases, there is also, usually, vowel 
modification or change. 
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365. Verbs in -ieren (-iren) are properly derivatives of 
French verbs in -er and -/>, They retain their foreign accent, 
and omit ge- in the perfect participle. (See § 21*5, a.) As: — 

faUlenn, to fail. xt%\t\m, te reign, 

marf^Httn, to march. fiublfrm, to study. 

and, by analogy with these, from German stems, biH^ftabiereii, 

to spell; ftoljieren, ^ntieten, etc. 

366. Many verbs are derived from nouns, with or without 
root-vowel modification : — 

baS alter, the age. altera, tagram aid, age. 

bie Sarbt, the celitr. fdrliEn, to dye. 

bcr *|3flUB, the plough. ppflgf n. ta plough. 

bet battel, the saddle. tatleln, to saddle. 

bus ©legel, the seal. fteB''''> ti(rfic(ieln, to seal. 

bet %xs>% the comfort. ttBften, le eimfort. 

367. Other verbs are derived from adjectives, usually with 
root-vowel modification : — 

tot, red. raten, to redden. 

jiarl, strong. (iarfen, to strengthen. 

tot, dead. tBten, to kill. 

Wlirbta, vim-tky. Wflrbiaen, to held worthy. 

tetndg), clean. Kiniflfn, to dean. 

\tamm, pious. frtOTineln, to agect piety (5 364). 

(a) Or, with loss of e, from adjectives in -en ; as : — 

offen, open. Bffnen, to open. 

ttodeti, dry. troifnen, to dry. 

(5) And from comparatives ; as : — 

mtnbei:, less. mtnbem, to lessen. 

nSi^, nearer. aS^txn, to bring nearer. 

368. A few verbs are derived from adverbs ; as : — 
auget, outside. Sugern, to utter. 
empor, up. empBrfn, to arouse. 

All these classes of derivative verbs are weak. 
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Remark. — As is seen from the foregoing examples, the 
modilication of the root-vowel (Umlaut), though by no means 
constant, is a common process in derivation. As a rule, it may 
be stated that the modified vowels do not. occur in primitive 
roots, but arise by the processes of derivation or of inflection- 
Hence, in dealing with derivatives that present a modified 
vowel, the Umlaut must be eliminated to find the root See 
examples in foregoing lists and hereafter. 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

I. Who has put-out the light? 2. No one has put-out the 
light ; it has gone -out. 3. The woodman has felled this tree. 
4. A child has {«) fallen into the river. 5. My dictionary lies 
on the table. 6. The boy jumped over the ditch. 7. The old 
tower was blown up. 8. She has sealed the letter. 9. He 
rang the bell several times. 10. We will seat ourselves upon 
this bench, n. The old man sat on this chair. 12. The 
sinking sun reddened the clouds. 13. The king held-him- 
worthy of the highest honors. 14. The peasant ploughed the 
field. 15. The autumn dyes the leaves yellow. 16. He has 
aged very much. r;. A strong man can easily walk himself 
tired in a ploughed field. 18. He stooped -down and picked - 
up the key. 19. The tailor has cleaned and dried the clothes. 
2o. (The) Queen Victoria has already reigned fifty years. 2\. 
The smiling girl rang the bell, and opened the door. 22. His 
strong faith in (ju) God comforted and strengthened his last 
hours. 23, The children listened and smiled, while the father 
snored aloud. 24. The noble sentiment which the king then 
uttered, has not lessened the devotion of his faithful people. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

Composition of Verbs.^^Inaeparable. 

Compound verbs have been already considered, so fat 
as was necessary to explain peculiarities of conjugation, 
(Less. XXVIII., etc.) Their number is almost unlimited. 

369. Very important is the large number of verbs com- 
pounded with the inseparable prefixes be-, eitf- (enUl-), ct- 
Der-, get-, ge-. These prefixes, though once probably 
independent words, now occur only in composition. They 
modify variously the meaning of the primitive. 

Note. — Strictly speaking, these prefiies, being always unaccented, and 
having now no independent existence, form rather derivatives than com- 
pounds. But, in accordance with usage, the verbs formed with Ihem fiom 
verbs are given as compounds; those formed from other than verb-roots as 
derivatives. As will be seen hereafter, they are largely used also iirforming 
other derivatives besides verbs. 

370. (a) Se- (related to bei and to the English 6^-, as: fff 
take, to betake; to wail, to bewail) changes an intransitive into 
a transitive verb. Prefixed to a transitive verb, it gives to it a 
direction towards another object. Sometimes it is only inten- 
sive. Examples: — 

6au(n, to build. 6t6autn, la build upon, to culHvalt. 

flrabtn, to dig. begtaben, to htry. 

flreiffti, to siise. btgreifen, to ccmprelund. 

tialten, to hold. be^olten, ta keep. 

[d^rrtbeit, to write. befi^ret6(n, la describe. 

ft^tn, to sit. befi^tn, to possess. 

(b) Se- is also used for deriving verbs from nouns and 
adjectives, generally with active sense: — 

bfr greunb. the friend. befteunbcn, to befriend. 

bft ®eiji, the spirit. beatlflcrn, to inspire. 
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\ctK,Jrte. fiefteitn, te liberaU. 

fanft, gnitU. beISnft(ig)tn, m appease. 

taub, deaf. Iltt3ubf n, ta dea/eu. 

371. {tr) ®nt- (related \a ant- in SdtttDOrt) chiefly denotes 

privation or separation: — 

laffen, la ui. entlaffen, te ditmitt. 

lauftn, IB ran. tntloufen, ie escape. 

jte^n, tc droTB. entjle^en, to viUhdraa. 

(i) And sometimes origin or beginning, as ; — 

Urnincn, la burn. ' tntftrennen, U taiefirt. 

fie^en, to stand. entfte^tn, ta originaU. 

if) ®nt- is also used in forming derivative verbs, as;— 
bit Sroft, the iirengfh. enttrdften, to weaken. 

bit @i$ulb, the guilt. tntf^utbigeti, tt> excuse. 

baS 'Hall, l^e people. tntoUkcn, ta Jepipulate. 

Note — The primitive sense of titt- (ant-) is clearly ieen in a few verbs, 
at fntflelttn, topay iaci, entfprci^En, la correspond. In some adverbs, mt is 
from in; as, entgtatn, against, tniJtDti, in nee. 

(d) Before f, -nt is assimilated to -mp in the three vf rbs : 
em))fe^Ien, to recommend; ein))fangen, to receive; tm^finbtn, to 

f«i. 

373. (tf) ®r- (related to the prefix ut- [§ 387, 4] and pro- 
bably to the preposition auS) generally expresses accomplish- 
ment or acquisition by means of the action expressed by the 
simple verb ; or growing, passing into a condition : ■ — 

^altni, to hold. ttfiaftm, lo obtain, receive. 

jagtn, in Aunt, trioaen, to obtain by hunting: 

touftn, to buy. trfoufeu, to obtain 6y purchase. 

iDat^ftn, togrew. evmad)[en, to grow up. 

(S) And in derivative verbs, as : — 

fri|i^,^«^. crfvildien, la refriA, 

flor, clear. trtlflttn, to explain. 

rot, red. trtb ten, to blush. 

welter, wider. mfeltern, to extend. 
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373* (*) SJet-, originally the same as Dot- (English for- in 
forgive, for{e)go, etc.), denotes removal, turning away ; often 
with the idea of perversion or loss ; sometimes only the accom- 
plishment of an action or result : — 

bieten, lo bid. DerbUEtit, ta forbid. 

bia^en, to bloBitt. DeiblU^cn, to fade. 

brenncn, lo bum. uetbrennen, to burn up. 

^^^Xtn, to guide. in\iX)iltn, lo lead allray, sedttet, 

bnncn, to ktum. blrtcnntn, to mistake. 

I|)IeI(|1, to play. MttpielHl, to lose by playing. 

(6) And in derivatives; as: — 

boe Oolb, the gold. wtflotben, togiid. 

bfr ©tcin, the stone. betfteintrn, to petrify. 

a(t, dd. Oeralten, to become antiquated. 

^■a%young. Bctiflngen, to maki young. 

BtBfitt, greater. BetBtBgcm, to enlarge. 

fd)an«, more beautiful. Berft^Bnern, to embellish. 

374. (a) 3et- expresses destruction, dissolution: — 
brei^en, to break. ^rbrci^Ctt, to break topieeet. 

foUen, to fill. jerfotltn, to crumble lo pieces. 

rttgen, to tear. jettttgcn, to tear to pieces. 

ttetni, to tread. jtrtTettn, lo crush, to trample. 

(d) And in a few derivatives ; as : — 

Jtrfttifd^cn, to lacerate. 
iOQlitbtXa, to dismember. 

375- C") ®^- (probably the same prefix as the augment used 
with the past participle, but of doubtful origin), has in some 
cases no perceptible influence on the meaning of a verb; 
as, braud^en or gebtaut^en, to use. But in other cases various 
meanings, mostly intensive ; as : — 

bfitten, to think. gebenlm, to rememier. 

foUen, to fall. aefoHm, to please. 

i|3ten, to hear, ge^oren, to belong. 

^DTI^en, to listen. Qt^Ori^en, to obey. 
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lobHl, topraiti. fl^'obdl, io promisi. 

^t^fH, to i^Hd. ^t'^^va, t0 confess. See § 278, note. 

(^) Many participial adjectives are derived by means of the pre- 
fix ge- from nouns without corresponding verb (as 'En^. gifted, etp.) ; 

bit Slumc, thifloiver. gcblflint,_/En(«rf. 

W%ttrc,lkt/calher. %tfitiitxi, ftatiirtd. 

bet glflgfl, the laing. H(flu(ie(t, winged. 

b« ©Km, the star. flfP'™'' starry. 

376. 3Jlife- (§ 288, i.) has the same force as the English prefix 
mis: gtiiien, to succeed; mifigludeii, to succeed ill; braud^tn, to 
. use ; mi^taud^en, to abuse, misuse. 

Remark. — i. In some cases the compounds are in use, 
where the primitives do not occur ; as : — 

-bSrtn. gcbfiren, to bear {a child). 

-ftljlnu tmpFt^Itn, to recommend. 

-^{xivxa. beginncn, to begin. 

-flfffen. »«tBff|fn< tofm-gct. 

-Iflrnt, rare. trtfirm, to choose. 

-lirent. Betltwm, to Use. 

-tingm. gclinflcn, to succeed. 

miglingen, to fail, 

— and some others. See alphabetical list. 

2. These prefixes are widely used with all kinds of verbs, 
but especially with the primitive roots of the strong conjugation. 
A great variety of compounds are thus often formed from a 
single verb, with widely various meanings ; as : — 

©e^ftlj/i'^; itqtjfttt, to celeirate ; tntQl^tn, to eicafie ; tT^t^itn, to Aafifeu ; 
fi(^ ergt^n, ftj move about for pleasure ; ntC^^tVi, to pass aisay ; \tX^il\fa,te 
pass tnaay entirely, to melt. 

©(^lafltn, to strike ; btft^lagen, to fasten on by striking, to stud, to shoe a 
horse; fit^ einft ©ai^e (ntfdllageii, to cast off a matter; erftftlaatn, to slay; 
B«((Slaflen, to drive out of one's course; jerfd)lagea, to knock to pieces. 

Steven, to stand; b(|1e^en, to persist, insist; (ntfle^en, to arise, to eome 
into existence; «(l(^(n, to arise, to buy at an auction; Ucrjle^en, to under- 
Itand; %t^t^, to confess. 
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Other examples are : — 

btfe^en, « impict. (nttlitf fteit to cmratr {dat.>. 

bttrngcn, to amount to, (ntne^mtn, le infer. 

flc^ Betragen, to behave. fii^ crgeBen, to sarrendtr. 

■ pi^ benrfimen, to cendust sne'i !flf. erlflflcn, ta remit. 

beftfftt^fn, io talk of. Oergtben, to forgive, (dat.). 

cntfi^etbni, to dtddi. fii^ UerlauFcn, to lose ane'i way. 

^ DerCTngen, to agree. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 
1. I have lost my way. 2. We have inspected the new church. 

3. They have ascended the highest mountains of Switzerland. 

4. The town surrendered to the enemy. 5. All good children, 
who agree with each -other, and conduct themselves well, shall 
have (betommen) a reward. 6, The bill amounts-to twenty 
francs. 7, The thief has («) escaped. 8. They behaved them- 
selves quietly. 9, We shall decide the matter before we part, 
10. He has lost his money in playing, 11, The wicked boy 
has torn his book to pieces, ii. The teacher has pardoned 
the naughty boy, and remitted the punishment 13. The 
drunken porter did not agree with the other servants, and he 
was dismissed from {qu6 bem) service. 14. I shall keep these 
flowers until they fade. 15. The old castle has («) crumbled 
to pieces. 16. We were as if (toie) petrified. 17, A glass of 
water suffices to refresh me. 18. He spoke winged words. 

19. This promising writer has not answered our expectations. 

20. He has talked-of things that no one can understand. 

21. I infer from (quS) your letter that your ship was driven 
upon a deserted island. 22. We can seize with the hand many 
things which we cannot comprehend. 23 The old soldier 
showed his torn clothes and his lacerated limbs, 24. That 
(2)aS) is the curse of {the)kings, that they, divided, tear the 
world to pieces. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
Composition ot Verbs.— Contfnaed. 

Separable Compounds. 

377. The separable prefixes (Lesson XXIX) form loose 
compounds, which have no exact analogy in English. 
They are, also, practically unlimited in number. 

(a) In the separable compounds, the meaning of the prefix 
is often clearly seen in the compound ; as, auf^e^en, to standup, 
rise; einlaffen, to let in, admit; o^menben, to turn away, avert; 
tnitge^en, to go with, or along, etc 

ifi) In many cases, however, the meaning is not so obvious, 
the compound having often acquired a distinct secondary or 
figurative use; as, auffattot, to strike {the attention); einfoHm, 
to occur {to the mind); mitt^eilen, to communicate; Sorge^fen, to 
happen; jubringen, to pass {lime) ; m^ii^va, to pull off {clothing) ; 
p^ ouSjie^en, to undress, etc. 

{c) In many such cases, the literal meaning will be expressed 
by the prefixes compounded with ^et, hither; ^in, thither; as, 
^ETau3jie^en, to draw out; ^neinf alien, /u/a/Zwi/u,' ^etuotge^en, 
to go forth, etc. (§ 289.) 

§ 378. For the different sense of certain prefixes as separable 

and as inseparable, see §§ 287 — 8. 

Remark. — The so-cilled aeparabie prefixes are usoalt^ adverbs (§447,11) 
wliich, by habit of use, have come to be written in one word with those vecb- 
fonns that usually stand last — the infin., the parts., and the transposed verb ; 
and which elsewhere occupy the emphatic position of 1 verb-modifier at the 
end. As the verb is named from its infinitive, they are habitually called pre- 
fixes; and hence the terms separable prefixes, separable compounds, etc. 
The intimate relation to the verb is shown by the accent — which is, more- 
over) alwys retained by the prefix, even n hen separated. 
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Special Fonna. 
I. Separable. 

379. (a) After the analogy of the separable compounds, are 
formed many verbs compounded with nouns or adjectives ; as : 
^au^S^alten, io keep house; teilnetjmen, to participate, to sympathise ; 
ftattfinben, to lake place; fTeif))ce^en, to acquit; glei^lommen, to 
equal. 

iP) These foDow in all respects the accent, conjugation, and 
construction of the separable compounds ; as, participle : ftatts 
gefunben, freigefpioc^en ; infin. : ^ot^ufinben, fteijufpteii^en ; or with 
prefix at end, as : bet 9ti<!^tei f))ia<^ i^it Don allei @($ulb frei ; bie 
iBerlobung ^nbet movflen ftatt, etc. 

Note. — These are, however, often written ai separate words, as Stott 
fblbni, X(il ne^mni, frtt fpTCt^m, etc. Analogous to these are other verb 
phrases which we never written together as one word, but are construed as 
compounds. As: 31(b( fte^in, to answer; jU 3Itittas cffen, to dim, etc 
(See S 357.) 

(c) Many participial adjectives, without corresponding verbs, 
are formed on this principle. Thus; friebebrtngtnb, bringing 
peace; \;iaiiinti)in'o, neck-breaking ; alltotffenb, all-knowing ; i)oi}: 
gee^, highly honored; blutbefledt, stained with blood. These 
are called incomplete compounds, 

2. Inseparable. 

380. {a) With these compounds must not be confounded 
the small number of verbs derived from compound nouns, such 
as : frfi^ftltifen, to breakfast; ratf i^lagen, to deliberate; argluBfjnen,' 
to' suspect; E^anb^aben, to handle; toetteifent, to emulate; which 
are derived from baS grti^ftiii, the breakfast; ber 9tatf(^lag, 
theadvice; "tifxIiit^O^Xi, the suspicion; 'Xixt ^a.xis3):i(iSat, the handle ; 
ber SBetteifer, emulation; etc These are conjugated and con- 
strued like simple verbs ; as, p. p. gefiii^ftUdt ; infln., )u frii^s 
ftttden. 
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(^) Like these are a few verb-compounds, which are also 
treated as simple verbs ; as : mriSfagen, to prophesy ; lufttoaitbeln, 
to walk for pleasure ; re^tfetttgen, to justify ; toiCfa^ren, to com- 
ply; lieblofen, to caress. Past, geliebloft; infin., gu lieblofen, etc. 

NOTK. — These, however, like the preceding class, ate more properly 
derivatives than compounds. They are all vreak, even when formed from 
strong verbs; ^anb^nble, tatftlglagU, roiQfo^Ttc, etc. And in both classes 
the principal accent is usually on the first component 

3. Mixed Compounds. 

381. (a) A few inseparable compounds take also a separable 
prefix; as, anetlennen, to acknowledge; \i) erfenne an; anjui 
eriennen ; but anerEannt, without ge-, in participle. (See § 289, 2.) 

{b) A few verbs which seem to take an inseparable before a 
separable prefix are derivatives, as in § 380 above ; as, Vtxob' 
fi^eu«n, from the noun ^6[(^eu, etc. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 
I. The accused was acquitted and immediately liberated. 
2. He was accused of having (to have) stolen a watch. 3.' 
Waiter, bring me [some] tea, bread and butter, and two eggs; 
I wish to breakfast. 4. We shall go into the garden ; will you 
go with [us] ? 5. Where is the book which 1 brought with [me] 
yesterday from the library? 6. Your brother took it with 
[him]. 7. Your trousers are torn ; the tailor must mend them. 
8. 1 shall tell the tailor to measure me for (mir anjumeffen) a 
new pair. 9. What o'clock is it? 10. My watch is not wound 
up ; I have forgotten to wind it up. 1 r. The thief has run 
away. 12. Had I not foretold it ? 13. We have spent a large 
sum ; I acknowledge our improvidence. 14. He has invited us 
to dinner. 15. The messenger brought the letter back. 16. At 
what time does the concert begin? 17. It begins at eight 
o'clock. rS. Porter, carry my portmanteau up. 19. He shall 
cany it up immediately. 20. As (ba) it did not occur to him 
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how near to the edge of the stream he was, (fo) he suddenly 
fell in, 21, The parade will take place at lo o'clock; we 
thought it had {sudj.) already taken place. 22. Please (fflitte) 
shut the door and open the windows. 23. This writer has 
translated the greatest part of Schiller's works. 24. He un- 
dressed himself hastily, sprang into the water, and drew tljg 
sinking boy out (^eiauS). 



LESSON XL. 
Derivation of Nouns. 

Nouns Derived from Verbs. — i. Without Suffix. 

382. Some nouns are simply the stems of verbs — 
usually of strong verbs — sometimes an earlier form of 
such stems. Such nouns are nearly all masculine : — 

bcr gall (fancn), the fall. bra @4cin (fdiiLnen), tkt scm&larut. 

btt ©anfl (flt^tn). '^' walk.gaii. litr ©i^lag (fi^lagen), tJu blow. 

boB ©rob (flrabMi), the grave. ber @ift (ftfim), the not. 

beir Snnf (loafen), tie course, run. bet @tanb ((tt^en), the foiitian. 

bre 3lat (raten), thi advUe. bcr ©trdt (prctten), the contest. 

bet Muf (tuftn), thi call, refiutaHon. bO« Opftt (opfftn), the sacrifice. 

383. Many nouns are related to strong verbs by a 
change of root-vowel (9IEttQUt) — sometimes also by modi- 
fication of the final consonant of the root. In some cases 
more than one such noun is formed from the same root. 
Such nouns are also usually of the masculine gender : — 
ber SBanb (binben), the volume. bet @t(mb (ftieben), the dust. 

ba6 Sanb (binben), the ribbon. h« Stanf, ber Irunf (trinftn), the drink. 

bet »unb (binben), theunion. bet 'Jtltt (ttiKn), the stef. 

bet SIpng (lllngen), the sound. bet Sropf (tilefcn), the drip. 

bet @(^n6 {((ftiegen), the shot. bet SBm^S (TOn(f)fen), the growth. 

bet ©pru^ tfP"'^*")//'WW*. bet 3«8 (iiel)ni), Iht draft, train, fiature. 
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Note. — In the foregoing cases the nouns are, doubtless, eqnallj primi' 
tlve with the verbs, or rather, both arc derived from a common root. It is 
usual, however, to speak of such roots as verbal roots, and hence to count 
the noons as derivative. 

2. Derivatives with Suffix. 
384. Many nouns are derived from verbs — mostly 
strong verbs — by change of the root-vowel (9lb(aut) — 
sometimes also with modification of the final consonant — 
.and the addition of suffixes, which variously modify the 
meaning of the word. 

1, The suffixes -b, -be, -t, -p, and frequently -t, form nouns, 
mostly abstract in meaning, and usually feminine : — 

Iht Sranb (bcettnm), the turning. bit fflunbt (Fcnnen), the newt. 
We S3ui^t (bttgni), the bay. W ffunft (Iflnnen), ike an. 

bit ®abe (at6m), the gift. bU ©c^rift (fd^reibfcil, the virOing. 

bit ®rube (graben), the fit. bit ©prat^e ((pret^en), the speech. 

2. The suffix -et (English -er) is used to form nouns denoting 
an agent or instniment. They are all masculine : — 

ter SSdei; (baden), the baker. b<r ©t^nciber (It^ucibcn), the taitor. 

btr Softer (bo^ctn), thigimUl. ber ©iniller ((i^neiben), the reaper. 

btr iRtiter (rdtdi), the rider. ber lanjtr (tanjen), th^ daneer. 

\kc ®im,itx (^-nqm), the singer. bet 3ei£l" {kt\im), the hand of a cleek. 

Note the irregular n in Sitbner (ctben), the speaker. 

3, The suffix -el (English -el, -le) is used to form nouns 
denoting an instrument. Nouns in -ct are masculine with rare 
exception. A few are neuter diminutives : — 

ber SJtdri (bechtt), the caver. bcr ffliit[d (roetftrt), tht die (pi. diee). 

ber glflgcl (fficgen), the wing. btr Silgtl (jie^(n), the bridle. 

btr ©diluflel {it^IUgenJ, the key. baS Sttnbri (blnben), the bundle. 

4. -niS (related to the English -ness) is used to form abstract 
nouns from verbs. Nouns in -mi are, to a great extent, neuter, 
but some are feminine : — 
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etc SSebrSngnte (brtngrn), ike trOu- bit Jttnntitte (Icniuii), tht knomUdge. 

latien. baB ®(ilSnbiiM (gtitel|(n),AWf0)^«jH>R. 

bit ISttaubnlS (ctlaubro), iKe per' ba« Str^ltnie (etr^altni), the reloHon. 

missiim. baS 3'm'>'S (i'UQttl), Ike tatoHotaal. 

5. -ung (related to the English verbal-noun ending -ing) is 
used for forming a large number of nouns from verbs, most of 
which are abstracts. AH of these are of the feminine gender: — 

bit Sueftelluna (au9|l(ntn), the ix- bit CrfinbunB (ttflnbcn), the ittvention. 

hAUioH. bit ISrjit^ung (etjtc^cn), the edueahon. 

bit Stmcrlung (btmerltn), the atser- W StcQung (fleStn), the position. 

vatioH. bit SSetbtnbuna (Ottbinbtn), l^ ton-' 

bit Stmtgung i^mt.%vy), the motion. ntelion. 

bit 3tli4nung (jeit^ntn), the drawing. 

6. id) The suffix -en forms a number of masculine deriva- 
tives, some of which are also written without -n (see § 99) r — 

btr Slflcn (btlBtn), the bit. bor ®(bant[[n] (benhn), the thought. 

btt ®Tabtn (grabtn), the ditch. btr @I[iubt[n] (gtBuben), the faith. 

ip) -en is also the ending of infinitives (except % 21^ fein, 
t^n). Infinitives may be used as nouns, and are then neuter; 
as, baS Sleifen, travelling; boS Singen, singing, etc. Most nouns 
in -en, not infinitives, are masculine ; a few are neuter. (S 75.) 

7. A small niunber of nouns are derived from verbs by the 
suffix -fal or -fet. They are of the neuter gender, with the 
exceptions given in the following examples : — 

bae Eab(al (labta), the comfort. b[e DranglQl (btinBtn), the oppression. 

ba« ®(5itf(al (fdiiden), the fate. bit ailttSfal (mfl^tn), the trouble. 

ba« SRSlId (rnten), the riddle. btt Srflb(ol (trUbtn), the tribulation, 

bae Qberb(ttbftl (bitibtu), the remnant. 

8. The suffixes -ling and -ei' are rarely used for forming 
derivatives from verbs. They are mostly used for deriving 
nouns from adjectives and other nouns, (Less. XLI.) 

{a) -ling (English -ling) forms a few masculines : — 
bn St^Tlkng <lt^Rll), the apprentice. bet ^InbliliB (Rnbat}, the foundling. 
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(5) -et (French -ie; for accent, see § 51) fonns a few 
teminine abstracts (§ 386, 3.): — 

bU 2^mafyiA (i^mel^ii), the fiat- 
fcrr. 

EXERCISE XU 
I. He killed two flies with one blow. 2. He awoke from hi» 
(m% iem) sleep with a scream. 3, What can I do? I must 
bear this blow of fate. 4. Horses and riders kept step (@((|ritt) 
with the music. $. He fell into the pit which he had dug for 
others. 6. We saw a drawing of the new invention at the exhi- 
bition. 7. The deeds of this general will live in the memory of 
the people. 8. A short sleep will refresh you more than food or 
drink. 9. The education of this boy has been neglected. 10. 
The testimonials of this clerk are very good, 11, This pro- 
fessor teaches not only the German language, but he teaches 
also (the) singing and (the) dancing {infin.). 12. It is a riddle 
to me, how he has learned all these arts. 13. The course of 
this river is from north to south. 14. What you tell me is (a) 
flattery. 15. Your clerk wrote [to] me that my letters had (were) 
not yet arrived. 16. The matter had entirely vanished from my 
memory. 17. With the permission of the judge I visited the 
prisoner in his prison. 18. Talking and laughing (infin.') are 
forbidden in (the) school. 19, The apprentice has received 
(the) permission to send his work to the exhibition. 20. The 
drawing of the features in this picture is very good ; but the 
expression of the face is not so easy to hit (treffen). 21. The 
knowledge of the fine arts is an important part of (the) edu- 
cation. 22. The art of (the) swimming is easy to learn and of 
(Don) highest value. 23. Two volumes of Schiller's Works are 
in th-s bundle. 24. Speech is older than writing. 
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LESSON XLI. 
]>erlTatioii of Nouns.— Continued. 

Nouns Derived from Adjectives or Nouns. 

385. {a} It has been seen (§ 140) that adjectives may be 
used as nouns, retaining their declension as adjectives. 

(p) More rarely the root of the adjective is used without 
addition, as a neuter noun ; as, ba§ @run ber jjelbet, the verdure 
of the fields; etWaS 9tot duf ben Saien, some red on the cheeks; 
but etWoS SloteS, something red. 

386. Many nouns are derived from adjectives, or from 
other nouns, by means of suffixes : 

1. -e forms feminine abstracts from adjectives, modifying the 
root-vowel : — 

btc Srdte (brttt), iki briadth. bit ^atit (^04), the heigki. 

bit ®ro6t (Bi^Dfi), the greainess. bit Efingt (tang), tkt length. 

bit @fltt (gut), the goodness. bit ©tiitit (flQcI), the strength. 

a. -%x (§ 384, 2) forms, from nouns, masculine names, of 
agents, and other appellatives, usually modifying the root- 
vowel : — 

btr (Sartntr (®orttlt), tke^a-dtner. titt ?arifa (¥otle), the Parisian. 

bir WAtOtx (Mox\>), the murderer. btr @<4ni<i)er (^ifasn^, the Swat. 

btr ©(^Sftt (©(fiaf), the shepherd. btr aUitlotr (SBttlnt), the viidovier. 
A few have irregular n, aa ®lbc(ner (Slodfe), etc. (See § 384, a.) 

3. -ei'{§ 384, 8) forms feminine abstracts or collectives, from 
nouns — chiefly nouns in -%x. Thus arises, also, a secondary 
suffix -erei^ di like meaning : — 

bit aStti (9[bt), the abbacy. bit JfitiWrrt (Slttltn:), the cavalry. 

bit 3)ni(Ietei (Srudet), the printing- bit Ouflltrti (Ouol), the torment, 
office. bit ©liaotrti (SttaDt), the ilavety. 

bie gtft^trtl (gifi^tr), iheJUhay. 
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4. (a) -^eit (related to English -^eatf, -hood) iorms feminine 
abstracts from nouns — more rarely from adjectives ; — ^ 

bit Ootttjdt <®olt), thi Godhead. bit gvel^til ([tet),/f«rfom. 

bit fiinbbcit (ffinb), childhood. bit ®*Bti^flt (i*on), biavty. 

Note. — Stems in -\ drop one l|; as, ©o(|tit, iRo^tit, etc 
(V) -!eit (related to -ffeit) forms like feminine abstracts from 

adjectives — often with the ending -ig : — 

bit attttrteit (bltt(t), attirtuis. bit Sleiniflftit (tiein), tht trifii. 

bit eittlhit (tlttl), vanity. btf Siifiiflleit ((flfi), swutntss. 

Note. leit is formed from old -ic (-Ig § 395) and -^(it It is thus used 

with adjectivPS only — mostly those ending in -el, -er, -bot, -ig, -Itc^, -fatn. 

5. -in forms feminines from masculine nouns, usually modi- 
fying the root-vowel (see § 95) : — 

bit ©riifitl (@raf), the countess. bit AB^En {Sail), the woman^eok. 

bit ©trttn (&i«), thi shepherdess. bit EolDln (CBtOe), the lioness. 

6. -tein (alin to English -ling), and -d&en (akin to English 
-kifi), form neuter diminutives from nouns, usually modifying the 
root-vowel — pften with sense of affection or of contempt: — 
liaS^av.mi^tnC&aum), the mil tree. bo8 SKiitic^en (3BaBb), the girl. . 

bnS graultlu <Scau), tie Miss. baS aFtannd)ett (aRatlli), the mannikin. 

\,%%&\xin\tK\S,{.S,Kxint),thilittUehttTch. \,<i.%mt\KAt\M{'S>s<\sa),lhe little son. 
NoTB. — With Itin, in -t stems, one I is dropped ; as, SBeutetttn, etc. 

7. -ling (akin to -lein, -ling) forms a few personal masculines 
from adjectives, or nouns — as from verbs (§ 384, 8) : — 

bet giii^tlina (gluifit), the fugitive, bft Sfi^rling (3at)r), theyearling. 
btr @an|)ling (®un|l), the favorite, ber Siingling (juhb), the youth. 

S, -ntS (384, 4) — used chiefly with verbs — forms a few 
abstracts from adjectives : — 

ba9 ®t^timiti8 (atfictm), the secret. 
bafl ®(eilf(nie (glfili)), Ihefarable. 

9. -fc^aft (English -scape, -ship) forms feminine abstracts or 
collectives : — 
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(a) From a few adjectives or participles : — 
bit ffiefanBenlffiaft (p. p. flef«»9"i>. ^It @(metnl(^aft (Btnwtn), tie tmtmi* 

the imfrisonment. nity, 

(fi) Usually from nouns : — 

bit 3)ienerFi^ft, tkt body e/tervanls. tie 5eiub((^oft <5tinW, enmity. 

bit Dotffdiaft (Dorf), Ihr village- bit greunb(4o|t (gr(unb),_/^>BrfjAj>>. 

eommunity. bit Sanbjt^aft (EanW, the landscapt. 

lo. -tiim (old spelling -t^m, English -dom) forms from 
nouns, and from a few adjectives, collectives or abstracts — all 
neuters, except bet 3|trtinn, the error, bet Meid^tum, riches : — 
bo« Cbrifttntum, Christianity. bag gfirfttntum, llu principality. 

baa iSigratum (tigtn), the property. baS SBiiigtiun, the kingship. 

A few other noun-suffixes are of isolated occurrence ; as, bet 
jRran-ic^, the crane; ber Snte-ri(^, the drake; bie §eim-at> the 
home, etc. For-tel, see § 311. 

Nouns Formed by Prefixes. 

387. Some nouns are derived by means of prefixes : — 

I. ®e- (the same as the unaccented verb-prefix,' § 375) forms 
rfriefly collectives — sometimes intensives — most of which are 
neuter : — 

(a) Usually from nouns : — 

baS ©ebirge (Strg), the mountain- bae Seflflgct (j^lflgtf), the poultry. 

range. Ui ®t\>tik'in {pV), the h-others. 

bae ©tbiifl!) tSu|d)), the bushes. tile ©ctt^roijtir (pi-), brothers and sis- 
' -- -~ -\thed<mds,wemn. tirs. 



{S) Some from verbs : — 

baS ®c6(t (bdtn), the prayer. ber ®t|a^rte (fflftren), the companion. 

^a%IS>z\a,\S.\.tya-aifa),theringingof bells. bet®[^iiife '^ii\to:\, the assistant. 
ba8®tfpro^{fprf4eil),''*ft'"^f'-JOftew. bie ®ebu(b (ttUlbm), the patience. 

■Note. — These derivatives — besides great variety of meaning — present 
«lso various voirel-changes, besides umlaut. Some have also a suffix, 
usually -t. Before I, n, ®(- is sometimes contracted, as : ®laubp, @lieb, 
@nabt. 
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2. Stift- (here always accented) is the same as the verb- 
prefix mi|- (§ 376) ; — 

f, Ihc mislakt. bU aHiffttliat, the misdeed. 

\, the du/avor. 

Note. — Many olher nouns, apparently derived by means of verb-prefixes 
— separable or inseparable. — are really formed {as § 382 — 3) from the com- 
pound verbs; as, tct an|c^lae, from anfifjlaatn ; bet SstCOt, from Wrrntra ; 
tsai @tbict, from gebletm ; btr Stigbiraud), from mtgbraut^m, etc. (See note, 
8 383)- 

3. Un- (see § 51) has the same force as the English prefix 
»»- (Latin in-) : — 

ber UnbanI, the unthattk/ulness. ber Unrilin, the nomeme. 

bag Unnc^t, the wrong [uHrigh/). bit Unflcrblit^lell, the immertality. 

4- The prefix ui^- (see § 51), akin to the unaccented et- 
(S 372), expresses origin ; — 

bae Urbllb, the prototype. bU Utf a^e, the caute. 

btt UtqueU, the fountain-head. bic Uttttlt, the primitive world. 

5- Srj- (see § 51) is the same as the English arch-: — 
btr Crj^trjag, the archduke. ber ffirjfngcf, the archangel. • 

Note. — Nouns formed with nttg-i nn-, UT-, trj-, have the aime gender 
as the primitive noims. 

6. airt-, akin to the unaccented ent-, forms bie ^ntWoit, He 
answer (see § 122), ba3 21ntli^, the face. 
EXERCISE XLI. 

1. Will you measure the height of this tower? 2. We have 
measured the length and breadth of this field. 3. The author 
has sent his book to the printing-office. 4. This mountain-range 
is covered with bushes. 5. He read us the parable of (Don) the 
good shepherd. 6. Who converted Germany from (the) heathen- 
ism to Christianity? 7. It was the Englishman Boniface. 8. 
The Swiss died for their liberty. 9. The king and the princes 
were received with (a) ringing of bells. 10. The brothers 
Grimm have written a very learned German grammar. 11, He 
lost his way in the wilderness of the mountains. 12. The en- 
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mity of the count was the cause of his misfortune. 13. It is a 
folly to plough the fields in winter. 14. The conversation of 
the stranger was tiresome. 15. You should not talk such non- 
sense. 16. On the summit (§Btfe) of the mountain stands an 
image of the archangel Michael. 17. The poorest village-com- 
munities are found along the Rhine (^find ilumselves). 18. TTie 
years of our childhood are the happiest years of our life. 19. It 
is nonsense to think of it. 20. You are wrong, sir, to give 
me such an (o such) answer. 21. The countess considered it 
{held it for) a folly to travel with so large [a] body of servants, 
22. The length or (the) shortness of the days and of the nights 
depends (abtjangen) on (bon) the nearness or the distance of the 
sun. 23. The conversation of my companion concerned (betref" 
fen) the vanity of (the) human wishes and the immortality of 
the soul. 24. The archduke and the archbishop entered (eini 
treten) together into the little church. 



LESSON XLII. 
Composition of Nouns. 
388. Compound nouns usually consist of two compo- 
nents. The last is regularly a noun ; the first may be 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb or preposition. 

{a) Jhe first component takes the principal accent; the last 
has a distinct secondary accent. (See § 49.) 

[p) The gender and declension of the compound follow the 
last component. For exceptions, see § 122. To these may be 
added : — 

bag ©egenteil (bn 2^cil), tht opposite (but also, bflS Xeil). 
bee 3!IIittmD(^ (bie So^t), Wednesday (like other names of days, § 115) 
btt O^nmoc^t (pi. C^nmac^ten), the swoon. 
b[e Soffmad)l (pi. SSoUmoitteii), the authority, 
^ and perhaps a few others. 
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Note. — The last part of some compound nouns has been gradually 
shortened into a mere suffix; as, baS S)riltel, tit third part ; baS ^erttl, the 
fourth pari ; where -ttl was originally -tdl. (See§3ii,) It is also probable 
that the common suffixes of noun derivation {Less. XLI.) were originally 
distinct words. 

389. The relation between the components will be 
various. Generally the first will in some way limit, or de- 
termine, the second, and be syntactically dependent upon 
it. Hence this is called the determining component. The 
grammatical relation is sometimes indicated by the form * ; 
but is usually only implied by simple juxtaposition : — 

1. (a) Simple juxtaposition of two nouns : — 

Mt ®aumniottf, the cotton. bit @4ul(iub(, tke sckeol-room. 

btr ©tifftragfC, the letter-carrier. boB aBelngfaB, the wine-giass. 

btt Sltouin, the oliDe tree. bn SJtttW^^n, the weathir-CBck. 

{S) Rarely, with a connecting vowel : — 

baS £ag(nierl, the day's work. bit Sabelur, the ■waUr-ture. 

2. (a) Frequently the first component takes the termination 
of the genitive case : — 

bae ®lfliterab, the wheel of fortune. tie aBiHtngfret^eit, the freedom of -mil. 
ba« lOBrtlll^t, the light of day. baS SSirtS^US, the inn. 

iS) Sometimes a false, or apparent, genitive is exhibited, or 
an earlier inflection is retained, even with feminine nouns : — 
n (bit ®onn(), the sun- 

3. The first component is sometimes in the plural : — 

ba« iSilbcrbucft, the picture-boek. boS fiiubttmflriSen, the fairytale for 

ber SStumenforb, the fiowsr-basket. children. 

baS ^Stttrbud), the dkiionary. 

4. When a compound is formed of a verb and a noun, the 
root of the verb is simply prefixed. Occasionally the vowel e is 
inserted : — 

* These might properly be distinguished ^& grammatical comfounds- 
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bet gal)rplan, tJU timi-taile. baB tOtilpferb, the saJJle-horse. 

btv Sau(bur(<^f, tht n-raad-iiy. blc ©(^ttibftbct, the writing-pen. 

bo* 8e(tbuiil, tht readins-boek. btr '^z)%t'^v.^tt, the f<rrefinger. 

5. (a) A compound of an adjective and a noun is foimed by 
prefixing the adjective-root: — 

b(r EbelfKin, the gem. bit Sutjrotile, the pastimi. 

btl dtf it^mut, the equanimity. btt Sottmonb, tkr/ull moon. 

b(t ©rofiUQter, the grandfather. . btr SBtlfibotn, the hawthorn. 

(p) Rarely with inflection oE the adjective : — 

btr ^o^tpritflei, the high-priett. bU Sangemeih, the ledium. 

6. A few words are compounds of nouns and adverbs or 
prepositions, among them some grammatical terms : — 

bit aufif "fflt^i '<*' outiide. bet Stnlaut, the first sound of a word. 

baS aualanb, the exterior, foreign btt 3nlaut, the sound in the middle of 

bai^nianbilheinterior.hime-counlry. in liMiaat. the last sound of a tiror4. 

bft ajtUmenflfl, the fetlow-creature. itx'^Xii'iX, the tkange of sound. 

baS Sorret^t, the privilege. bet Umtaul, the modification of sound. 

7. A few compounds are really complete phrases ; — 

bat Stcnbiciiein, the rendezvous. 

bae SttBtBmeinnii^t, the forget-me-not. 

390. Frequently the components of a compound noun — one 
or both — will themselves be compound. In such cases the 
relation of the component elements must be borne in mind. 
The principal accent fails on the accented syllable of the first 
chief component; the secondary accent on the accented syl- 
lable of the second : — 

bie gcu'ttDerTtC^eruiigeBCff'IH^Oft, the fire-iniuranee company. 
ber ©enetol'lieu'tenatlt, the lieutenant-general. 
bet ©onb'|i)U6ma'4er, the glave-maker. 
btt iR(c6'nung8ab1oBe, the rendering of accounts. 
Note. — In some cases, a different relatioa, and hence a difference of 
meaning, will be indicated by a cliange of accent A»: — 
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bw OTi(rf(5ul.Ie'liwt, tht ki^-jchoel teacher, etc 

391. (a) There are also many occasional compounds — 
chiefly nouns — made only for the nonce — such as will not 
be found in any diciionary. In such cases, the meaning will 
be known from the components, 

(^) Compound nouns are sometimes extended to absurd 
length ; as, D&erVoltjet'geti^t§pra|ibe'nt ; ©taaf ^ft^ulbentilflung^= 
lommitfio'nSbureau. But such forms are chiefly official or tech- 
nical, and are not to be approved or imitated.* (See § 69.) 

392. When the same component is common to two or more 
compounds in succession, it will be written once only, its rela- 
tion to the others being indicated by the hyphen. This will 
occur not only in nouns, but also in verbs and adjectives ; as, 
ijefti unb ©onntage, holidays and Sundays; 9lDrb= unb ©ub= 
beutfdtflanb. North and South Germany; gta^mJttagd |ief)t man 
bie3Renf(^en aufs unb abftremen, f/rmMwi^ «/ owi/a^iwi; SBotat' 
lanflt unb -lilije, etc. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

I. Have you read the fdry-tales- for -children of the 
brothers Grimm ? 2. Hang up your coat in the wardrobe. 3. 
He has sent the errand-boy to (um — ju) fetch a time-table of 
the Rhenish Railway. 4. The full-moon shone on {acc^ the 
castle on {dat^ the hill. 5. Put the wine-glasses upon the 

* But Brandt, from whom we take these examples — and to whose 
German Grammar we owe many obligations — adds in a note (§ 521): "The 
capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally eiaggeriled, 
and that of English generally underrated. We might just as well write 
them so in Y.n^\%'b. — Firiinsurancecompany'soffice ; and we should have the 
same compound." This remark is particularly suggestive, as showing how 
much, in our view of language, depends upon the eye. English, with its 
lyntax of word-position, is full of such actual, but unwritten, compound*. 
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table. 6, He has lived long in foreign- parts, 7. We ought 
not to sell the bear's skin before we have killed the bear, 8. 
The grandfather has given the children a beautiful picture- 
book, 9. Where shall I find the dictionary? 10, You will find 
it in the school-room, 11. The weather-cock on the church- 
tower shows whence (tootjer) the wind blows, 12. Apple-trees 
and cherry-trees grow in Germany; olive-trees in southern 
countries. 13, The hawthorn blossoms in (the) spring. 14. 
He brought these gems with [him] from foreign parts. 15. The 
little girl carried a flower-basket, 16, When a misfortune 
befalls our fellowmen, we should assist them. 17, The letter- 
carrier will bring the letters at five o'clock. 18, I have neither 
gold nor precious stones. 19. The student should distinguish 
(the) vowel-mod ilication from (the) vowel-change, in the study 
of (the) German grammar, 20. (The) Wednesday has its 
German name because this day is in the middle of the week. 
21. The evening-sun-shine shone on the gilded weather-cock. 
2Z. The freedom of will is the greatest privilege of humanity. 
23. The forget-me-not is one of the loveliest flowers. 24. The 
life and fire-insurance companies of London are the richest in 
the world. 

LESSON XLIII. 
I>erivatioii of Adjectives. 

393. Some adjectives whose derivation cannot be traced, 
may be regarded as primitives. Such are : gut, grun, lang, 
alt, jung, etc. 

394. Some adjectives are derived, like nouns (§ 382), 
from verb-roots by vowel-change I'HUaat) without suffix. 
Such are: 6Ianf (from blin!en, to glitter), bright ; treu (from 
ttaucn, to trust), faithful; glatt (from gleiten), smooth, 
slippery, etc. (See § 383, note,) 
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395. But by far the greater number of adjectives are 
derived by means of suffixes-: 

1. -tor (akin to the old tdreii, lo bear — as in \m,ijihta,/ruit- 
ful) usually forms adjectives from verbs, with passive sense of 
English -able, -ible : — 

benltiar, imaginoHt. fii^tbar, visible. 

cgtiaT, ealaile. trttttbar, Jrinta^e. 

2. -en, -em form adjectives denoting material, the latter with 
vowel-modification, as if formed from a plural in -er : — 

^tOim.gi^din. ^Bljtrn {^Olg), nVDtArn. 

fHbcm, n!veri,n). Pfi^fmi (@tal|l), o/tleel. 

trticn (<Srtl(), earthen. ficinetn, o/itane. 

3. -et, added to names of places (§ 143) is properly a noun- 
suffix (probably genitive plural), and forms indeclinable adjec- 
tives; as, Srlanger S9iet, SeiUner 3Burft, etc. 

4. -^ft (perhaps akin to ^en, have) forms a few adjec- 
,<ives : — 

bMliaft, malieiimi. ]Si'aXxt\a% lite a acheei^hoy. 

hanf^nft, sickly. tugenbdaft, virtuous. 

Note. — To -daft is sometimes added -tg ; as, teibl|afti(|/ bodily. 
S- -ig, the most usual adjective suffix (English -y), forms 
derivatives — usually with vowel-modification : — 
(«) From nouns : — 

gflnftig {@un|i},/iiwa^«. nnlbig (SQnlb), weody. 

madlttg (50Iaidt), mighty. jomis {Sotn). aiyry- 

Note. — Unaccented ( may be dropped in -1 or -r »tems ; as, bud(()[lg, 
tohWm » 139)- 

(h) From compound stems (§ 400,9): — 

W\i\^X&\x'isi„broadshouldeTed. fadltiSpflg, bald-headed. 
bCfiedig, triangular. XiiK^%V^, four-fooled. 

(f) From adjectives, and adjective pronouns : — 
mdnifl, mine. gQtig, kind. 

btlnig, thine, etc (§ 194). jtnig (itn-er), that (% 208). 

etnigt (citi), pi. somt. uaUig, eompleie. 
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(d) From verbs, rarely : — 

nglcbtB./riuW/Av. fltfAnig, BtUging. 

(ff) From adverbs and prepositions: — 

h\'&)l^'A%, preeiBut. ^fuHg, of to-day. 

ba'mallB, e/lAal time. ftitfia (fliev), o/oi/rom here. 

fcottig, of Q\ from there. it^Ki},, present. 

t^VSiaS\%, former. oerig, former. 

fibttg {iAtX),'reimtining. 

6. -td^t is an occasional form, instead of -ig : — 
fairASft, Hvny. tl/lxH^itfeolisA. 

7. The enlarged suffix -felig arose from the su£Gx -ig in coO' 
nection with the noun-suffix -fat (see § 384, 7) : — 

mO.%\e\ii (3TiUMal), tailnme. fttnbfeiie (gcinb), hottiii. 
tiSbidlfl (Ziablal), aioifitl. ^m^tW^ mm, ^appy, blessed. 

8. (a) The suifix -ijc^ (English -ish) denotes relating to, 
similar to, belonging to : — 

berltnifi^, ofBoiin. i|'n»l>l'l4. heavenly. 

tttsUfdl, Engiisk. Ubi|(^ (Srbe), larlhly. 

Ipflnift^, Spaniih. pDlttif(^,/Wu^ii/- 

(i) Sometimes, as in English, with a depreciatoty sense : — 
finbifd), ehildith. lOCibtfi^i viomanhh. 

9. -let (§ 306), added to numerals, probably represents a 
feminine noun in the genitive singular: — 

dntriti, afime kind. fflamfittlet, of many HhJi. 

10. -lid^ (English -liie, -ly), usually with umlaut — next to 
-ig the most frequent suffix — denotes resemblance, charaeter^^ 
sometimes also with diminutive sense : 

(o) From nouns or adjectives: — 

ailli^, oldiih. xWMi, reddish. 

\fa^\\ii, prineely. iSfil'^i ^vieetiii. 

inSimlt^, manfy. Wtibiiil,fimoiine, teomanfy. 
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(py Also sometimes from verbs ; as, fi^fibli^, harmful; nfl^^ 
It^, useful; but more usually with passive sense oifossihUity:— 
beoniflti^, ceracivable. \i&^tn,posakU. 

imbcflreiflti^, intonceivable. unnt&gllt^, imfetailt. 

II. -(am (English some) forms derivatives of both active and 
passive sense : — 

atbeitfam, indmtrumt. Icntfom, managtoNt. 

fnr^tfam, timiii. fparfam, latHng. 

396. The prefixes be-, gc-, mife-, un-, ut- and erj- are 
used for forming derivative adjectives, their force being 
the same as in derivative verbs and nouns. — Examples : 
6eieit, ready; getoil, certain; va\^\iix%niUj,i, displeased; un* 
glitdfic^, unhappy; uralt, very old; erjbutnm, exceedingly 
stupid (See § 387.) 

I>eriTatioii of Adverlw. 

397. As already stated (§ 314) almost any qualifying 
adjective may be used as an adverb without change of 
form ; as, er {^eibt gut unb finned, he wrius well and 
rapidly. Hence there is no general adverb suffix like 
English -ly. (For the distinction, see § 449, 2.) 

398. A few adverbs are, however, formed by suffixes : 
(a) The adjective sufBx -lic^ forms a number of derivatives 

which are used only — or chiefly — as adverbs : — 

btttnltt^, bitterly. unilit^, ratnHf, 

frtttii^, indted. fi^tD(Tli<!^, hardly. 

gfill}!i4, ttitirely. nial|rlll4, truly. 

(^) Some of these insert an irregular t : — 

dBentltifi, properly. ^ffciitltl!^, at it hoped. 

niinicntU4 by name. Ui^mtll^ vMfiaiy. 

399. Other adverb-endings are originally oblique cases 
of nouns or adjectives. Such are : 
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1. (a) Genitives :-ltnfl«: — 

bltnbltngB, ilindfy. ffld!(ngS, Avitn^i*, 

(6) -Wart8 (-wards) : — 

auflDdrte, tifmards. fflbloSrtt, temiward. 

(e) -tunfc {-^ise); with genitive adjective preiix (properly 
compounds); — 

iniiUittmti\t, netideHtaJfy. tniqHiicnoti\t, ^nify. 

— and sometimes with uninflected prefix : — 

(J) Often the genitive-ending -%, from nouns: — 

ObcnbS, in Ike evening. aHfangS, in the btginiamg. 

ntDrgcnS, in the morning. letlB, partly. 

(e) Also from adjectives or participles : — 
Itnte, left (hand). (ticnbs, in haiU. 

Wl^t*, right " Vtxetbtat, in vain. 

(/) Sometimes -m&. as a kind of double adjectivfr^enl 
live : — 

ttfltne.JSrstfy. t)Mifttni, at must. 

jIDCitme, tecenJIy. ^attfttne, al latest. 

2. (a) Other adverbs are old datives: — 
mitten, in the midit. unttn, M<m. 

(p) Or a dative with prepositions : — 

onllatt, imteatl (nf). JufolBt, in coHseqvenee {of). 

3. Others are old accusatives : — 

^elm, heme. (tln)mal, iUrne) imee. 

4. Other adverbs are from pronominal roots: 
(fl) Demonstrative: — 

ta, then, there. baim, A*n. 

(i) Interrogative and relative; — 

mo, where. UiIRn, whett. 
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EXERCISE XLIII. 



t. (The) to-day's political news is not favorable. 2. We 
await his speedy return. 3. The elderly gentleman bought 
several English and Spanish books. 4. The water of the 
Rhine is of a greenish color. 5. The princes of that time 
lived in houses which were not better than the cottages of the 
laborers of the present day. 6. A virtuous man does not fear 
the mightiest king. 7. Horses, sheep, cats, and dogs are four- 
footed animals. 8. The old general wore a three-cornered hat. 
g. Expect me at latest before midnight. 10. We returned at 
10 o'clock in the evening. 11. The letter was accidentally 
bumed-up. 12. Berlin sausage is very famous. 13. Turn 
{reflex^ first to the right, and then southwards around the 
comer. 14, We could not find anything eatable or drinkable 
in this inn. 15. A broad-shouldered hotel-porter carried my 
portmanteau upstairs. 16. We thanked the prince in the most 
bumble manner. 17. Will you change your foolish and childish 
conduct, and become virtuous, industrious and saving? 18. He 
is an unmanageable, malicious boy. 19. I am glad to hear 
that the news from there is favorable, ao. The timid girl 
feared her angry mother, zi. After I have read the former 
chapter once more, I will read the remaining chapters also. 
22. Instead of the old wooden bridge, a new stone [one] will 
be built over (aee^ this river. 33. He has made the assertion 
on -oath and in -writing. 24. The news has (u) recently 
arrived that the city is entirely destroyed. 
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Compoaition of Adjectives. 

400. In compound adjectives, the last component will tw 
an adjective (or participle).* The first, which will alwayj 
take the chief accent, may be : 

1. An adjective: — 

bunhfgrfln, dark-sreen. tauSjhlinin, diafanddum^ 

IieDblau, ligAt-6iut. tobhont, liangerously ill. 

2. An adverb or preposition : — 

(ingtboren, native. n^itt>OUn,Jirt/-ti>r>i. 

mo^latbOltn, welUbeim. 

3. A noun — sometimes with inflection : — 

^xai^tim, green as grtai. Dolfttid), /fl^mu. 

^Immclblau, sfy-blue. gebiinteiintd^i lieughijiil, 

tttfrant, i/asui. Hcbtefcant, letvikk. 

4. Especially frequent are the compounds with [0$ and VoD, 
which have become almost mere suffixes : — > 

\XtVibtvS.ai,jafUu. aM.VWlSiW'^, expressiBe. 

iDpflDB, headltsa. ^OffnungeUDQ, hope/ul. 

5. Of the same sort are derivatives with the suffixes -artig 
(from 2trt, kind) ; fai^ (§ 306. 3), or f iiltig (from g^olt, fold) ; 
rei4 {rich) ; miifeig (from 3Kaa|, measure), and others : — 

flrofiarilB, granJ. tinfilltig, Hmple. 

bretfai^, thretfald. wiixtiii, populeiu. 

fl()(l}mSgis, laajul (s«e Remark p. 2tS). 

6. Composition of adjectives with roots of verbs is rare : — 

merfwflrbifl, remarkable. glaubniflcbig, credible. 
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7. More frequent is die composition of an adjective with the 
infinitive of verbs used substantively in the genitive : — 

lebtnSftoS, enjoying life, happy. flrtbenStron!, dangernaly ill. 
HebcnStDfllbig, amiable. tabdnSnctC, blamabli. 

8. Many compound adjectives are made up of a participle 
and a dependent word, especially in poetry : — 

^ellbringenb, salutary. gotttrgtben, reiigmd to God's viiU. 

un^llfpiniltnb, miscUaioui. IrticfiaelBO^llt, tenderly reared. 

9. Some adjectives, apparently compounds, are derivatives 
of compound nouns ; as, Bierectig, square, etc. (see § 395, 5). 
Others are formed by analogy to these, where the compound 
noun does not exist : — 

elniiuglg, one-eyed. ^0(^1)erjlg, magnanimous. 

10. Compound adjectives are rarely extended beyond two 
components, and then only apparently (see § 390) ; as : — 

^Di^ai^tungeDon, mesl respectfully. ^o<^n)ol)fgebDren, iigh-well-barn. 

Composition of Adverbs. 

401. Compound adverbs are usually only adjectives used 
as adverbs (§ 314). 

r. In other cases they are grammatical phrases, with more or 
less complete inflection. 

(b) In such cases, where the first component is limiting, or 
" determining," or an inflected word, it takes the accent : — 
bem'natfl, accordingly. mtin'(tteite,/w my part. 

elfemnle, formerly. mfijl'enlflle, for Ike mast part. 

(i) The second member takes the accent when it is dependent 
on the first, or when a preposition : — 

iioett'tn, at ti 

Ml. 



ertbyGt)t)'^lc 



ttbtt^lipf , especially. 


jumett'tn, □/ Hm 


uoibanb'm. at iand. 


btrgab', down Ai 


fa\t%V, at last. 


betgan', up kiU. 
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2. Many compound adverbs are made up of prepositions and 
other indeclinable particles, especially bo (bar), there; ^i«, here; 
h)o (Wot), where; %ti, hither; \jm, thither: — 

babet', thirewUh. filnju', besidis. 

ba^tr', thtrtfore. Domue', before (plati). 

bartn', thtrtin. OOtflb'tr, past, over. 

^lernitr, heraoitk. WObrf', whereviitk. 

ifi-mat, forth; 'aoX\^, before, 1^0 {\\.tat\. morln', lo-in-nH. 

(fl) The accent is usually on the last component ; but some- 
times varies with meaning or emphasis : — 

bor'um or barum'; mar'uin or Inarum'. 

(h) So in a few other words ; as, ein'mal, once, one time; eiits 
mat', once upon a time, only, etc. 

3. Some of the compound adverbs are also used as adverbial 
conjunctions (see § 328) ; and some are used as separable verb- 
prefixes (see 5 289). 

402. {a) Compound conjunctionsaresuchas:alfo,ben(n)* 
noil, jeboiii, fobatb, folDut)!, obgtetifi, obmoijX, etc. 

{b) Compound prepositions such as : binneit, gegenftict, 
juroibet, etc. (See § 280.) 

Remark. — i. It is not always easy to draw the line between composition 
and derivation, or between derivation and inflecCioo. These terms are at 
best relative, and indicate only different stages of the same process. 
Habitual juxtaposition leads to composition. So, habitual composi 
with loss of accent and, generally, abbreviation o£ form, changes a com- 
ponent to an affix ; and, finally, when the distinct form or meaning is los 
with habitual use, the most constant of these are called inflections. Thus 
Co'd-li-ie. Go' d-like, godly; ho'pt-fUU, Ac^fe/ul; pla'itl-di-d, pl,^nled,et<. 

It is probable that all the affixes of derivation, as well as of inflection, 
were once independent words — whose original form and meaning bai 
however, in many cases been lost. Much depends — ^ as has been seen 
{§ 391, foot-note) — on the habit of writing words; still more, however, on 
the accent, which marks the relation of parts, and thus the essential unity of 
the word. In German, compounds are freely written together ; in English, 
many words written apart are, in fact, true compounds ; as, at all, in vain, etc. 
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a. Let it be remembered that the view here given of Derivation and 
Composition does not pretend to be a full treatment of these subjects, but 
only such as may usefully guide the earliest attention of the student. Their 
more complete study belongs to a later stage of progress; meantime, the 
student may be directed to such help as may be found in Kluge's Etymo- 
logiscbes Wdrterbuch, or in the more elaborate grammars, such as Whitney's 
or Brandt's — both o( which have given useful help in the revision of tbcM 

EXERCISE XLIV. 

1, She wore a sky-blue dress, z. Deaf people often become 
'deaf-and-dumb. 3. He is just gone by. 4. After I have walked 
five hours up— hill, I am tired - to - death, 5, The physician is 
very hopeful ; the patient can by no means be dangerously ill. 
6. The bishop preached with an expressive voice. 7. I have 
ordered our dinner beforehand. 8. Yesterday was one of the 
most remarkable days of my life, 9. I am sea-sick even during 
the shortest passage. 10. I am sorry to hear that. 11. It is 
an illness which is soon over. 12. Yes, but it is most dis- 
agreeable. 13. The weather is unfortunately to-day very un- 
favorable. 14. He has missed the mark. 15. Have you seen 
him pass by ? (§ 265), 16, He went by an hour ago, 17. The war 
is unhappily not yet over; but at last we can foresee the end of 
it. 18, Only once have I received a letter from him ; he was 
then quite hopeless. 19, That magnanimous action of the 
amiable young queen delighted her faithful people. 20. Allow 
us one prayer, said the geese, that (baniit) we die not in our 
sins ; afterwards we will stand in a row, that you may pick out 
the fattest. 21. Go straight on (BorauS); you will soon see a 
four-cornered square {$Ia(j) ; then turn to the right. 22. It is 
easier to go down-hill than up— hill. 23. For my part, I have 
nothing against it. 24. There {ti) was once a king, whose first' 
bom son lay dangerously -ill. 
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LESSON XLV. 

Belatiom of GermaD and English, — SummaiT. 

In every department of the grammar thus far — even without 
suggestion from the text or the teacher — the student must 
have observed the close resemblance between German and 
English. A brief summary of this subject will now be made. 

403. This resemblance is, of course, not accidental, but rests apon his- 
torical kinship. The Angles and the Saxons, who conquered Britain before 
A. D. 500 — whence the united name Anglo-Saxon, applied to the people 
and the language — and, from the Angles, the names ^ji^/oih/ (Angle-land) 
and Sngliti^'neie German peoples. These brought with them, of course, 
their own German tongues, which, with some other admixture, foimed 
the Anglo-Saxon ^ sometimes called Old English — the basis of the English 
language. 

404. But, though of the same Germanic stock, these peoples were of a 
different branch from those whose language has given rise to the modem 
literary German. The Angles and Saxons were Low-Germans — dwellers 
on the low, or coast, lands, as distinguished from those who dwelt in the 
high, or central, lands of the continent, whose language, known as Higb- 
German, is the basis of the modem German. The nearest kinship of 
English is thus with the Low-German tongues, as the modern Dutch, 
and the dialects of common speech in North Germany, called ^(ntt-SJfutfi^ 
— but all are included in the general terra Gennanic, or Teutonic. 

405. There were thus already considerable dirersilies of speech between 
the High-German and the earliest English, as will be more fully shown 
below (§ 407, etc.). These diversities have been still further increased by 
historical causes subsequently (§ 414, elc), so that the kinship of English 
to German is not always so obvious as its relation to other languages (as 
French or Latin). Still, this kinship is of fundamental importance — the 
more so, as it shows itself especially in the most essential and important 
elemenis of our own language ^ implying i-oj^ail!' origin, not mete derivation. 

No™, — This jul^ect, which is ot Cipilal importance for the study of Englijh, will be 
treated here only so fu aa may be helpful 10 Ihe Eoglish student in learning Genmo. 

406. Of Germanic origin in English are : * ^ 

■ Condeoied from MorrU's Hiatotica] Eogliili Gnumnar, p. ay-it 
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2. The most imporlaiit giammatical words: ktmost ill numerals; all 
pronouns and pronominaU ; most simple adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions; all nouns, adjectives, verbs, inflected or derived by vowel'Change, and 
almost all other irregular verbs; in a word, the most important primitive 
elements of form, construction and idiom. 

3. The most familiar affixes of derivation, both prefixes and Buffixcs, ai 
seen in foregoing lessons (XL., XLI., elc). 

4. And, generally, the great majority of simple monosyllables, expressing 
the objects, ideas and feelings of common life and of universal experience. 

These comprehend, as was said above, the most essential and important 
elements of oui language — -its entire grammatical machinery and the most 
indispensable part of its vocabulary; bo that, in spite of all changes and 
additions, English is still properly tanked as a Germanic language. 

A great number of such forms and words are the same, or nearly the 
same, in both languages, so as to be readily recognized. Many others present 
difierences which require attention and explanation. 

407. One most important set of changes follows a general law, based on 
the relation of sounds, which, from its first great expounder, Jacob Grimm, 
is known as "Grimm's Law." This law comprehends other languages — 
including Greek and Latin — of the same family with German and English; 
but it will be here stated only with reference to these, and in the simplest 

GRIMM'S LAW.' 

408. The mute consonants, as is well known, are classed : ~ 

{a) By the organs of their utterance into I, labials (lip sounds), 2. Unguals 
or denials (tongue or tooth sounds), and 3. gultttrals ox palatals (throat or 
palate sounds); and these respectively:— - 

(i) According to the modi or degree of utterance into i. hard, or ssirdt ; 
1. soft, or sonants; 3. aspirate; — as shown in the following table (to which 
are added the siMlants, s,t): — 

Hard. Soft. Aspirate. 

I,ABIAL. p b f , {fif), V. 

I^NGUAL. t (t^) d th, 8, X. 

Guttural. k »— g >— 4- — ^ 



Now it is found that consonant changes regularly o 
(n) Within the same organ; as labial to labial, etc. 
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(f ) In the same directlofl, between aof two languages ; that is, between 

German and English, thus : — 

German — Aard — mft — aaptratt — correspond to 
English — lofl — aspirate — AarJ respectively, — 

as if by a circular permutation, in the direction of the arrows. 

Note. ~ Letting H npicKnt Hard: S, Sod; A, AipiniK: lad— n ■ guide to Ibe fiitt 

leilera— lellii^H aiand for High^Gennan, and S for Saion-EngliBh : IhcK changci may be 

eauly lemembercd by the [olIo^E nmemonic wotdt — the cormpondinf aymboU, up oi doviit 

mar l rin g the retnlur cbaPEC* ^ * 



SuoB'Engltib = S. B. i. 

4og. There are many exceptions which cannot be here discussed. Espe- 

da.lly in the guttural series, and in other letters when Initial, the change 

often does not occur. Frequently also a guttural has degenerated into x 
semi-vowel or vowel, or is lost entirely; as g becomes^ (i), to/ fl or if| 
becomes silent gh, or is lost — English showing aversion to all aspirate 
gutturals. Such examples are, of course, outside of Grimm's law. Also 
the lingual sibilants f, j, usually represent English /, the German t^ being 
hard. 

The following examples will eihibit Ibe most usual interchanges — in- 
cluding exceptions, as above noted. Examples where change has not taken 
place need not be specially given, though some of them are included — and 
some of the examples iUustiate more than one change (see Remark, p. zzS). 

Mote. — T. In Hme gf the eiampLes, the change hai tKcurred in English Itself; but du 



PK>dem Edgliib. 

a. Tbe Mud«nt latul bear in mind 
l^(often)£,|.5 = '*.l-J'.='=- Snql 


: dw.;. pu. 


■ely ortht^i 


raphfcal diflet. 
ided. 


— — '- 


I. Labials. 










GtriK. Engi. 


rib. 


Jhtppt, 


iolttir. 






m. 

up. 


wifo. 
rtif, 
ripe. 


ritben, 

apfel, 
appu. 


tatm, 
itan/e. 

plant. 


read from left to right, this verlially: in™, for 
German. The ohjeet ktrt Is aimply to give the mnen 


aODLcnwai 


), a. ijmd above -th« being 
English; »Af«Eiigli^ to 
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*. LING0ALS. 












Srrm. Kmrl. 
t(ti) d . . , 


tltf, 


Eraum, 


SGBort, 

word. 


tlltt», 

do. 


Atd. 


k tb . . . 


bid, 


bwi. 


benlcn, 
think. 


SBob, 
iatk. 


erb(, 
tank. 


fl,IT,6 t . . 


bae, 
• thai. 


OUB, 
out. 


it. 


ma, 

bttter. 


halt. 


M t . . , 


im\, 


Son, 

lea. 


ju. 


Sa%t, 
eat. 




3. Gutturals. 













e*, 


Srfliff. 


».«l, 


taunt. 


Ihciftn, 


Ad^gt- 


brii,d'!gi. 


bench. 


f,i«W. 


«««yi. 


iofjen. 


Mb, 


».«ir, 


»flu«. 




/rf/<w. 


tallow. 


>./. 


//,«», otflimgh. 


®.rtra. 


9uge, 


I«l», 


fnWl, 


Walk, 


^.r,(. 


0*. 


/.,. 


><«»■ 


maid. 


Ouft 


3»*, 


miM, 


mni^nt, 


jJtllldl, 


fooi. 


,.i,. 


milk. 


mo,^. 


Sadiitt. 


w*, 


*■>*, 


tr«i. 


lOl^lK, 


8lltU«, 


MB«f^. 


***. 


light. 


^a>(f4&r. 


l-dly. 



410. The following examples will illustrate other freqaeni forms, more 
or leas irregular. But it will be observed that the changes are nsualljr within 
the same organ : --~ 



t w. . 


■ ,,lln,. 


Wranhn, 
icTtm. 


iwallow. 


• (oldi)t . . 


• falh^. 


boa, 
jm. 


/alt. 


1 1 ■ ■ 


Ofm. 


«, 


B«4|uv 

vixen. 


■ wh . 


• irhat. 


Wtnn, 
when. 


ffietle, 
while. 
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fort. 


SBrtttr, 


tavfntb. 


forth. 


VKOthtr. 


tkMllttlJ. 


@«ule, 


®m. 


©diaum. 


ick«U. 


skiff. 


T»n. 


S^laf, 


Sdjieim, 


IdliBtKa, 


sU^. 


//j«*. 


twtll. 


atnufl- 


Stofl, 


r»dKn, 


tnmgh. 


ft-™^. 


/O.^. 


»U(fit, 


?«lj. 


maifint, 


tefA. 


M*-. 


BWfci. 


l<^, 


mt*. 


m. 


/(old a). 


»,^{old»«.). 


thtl (old !<<!£). 


3itsri, 


litBen, 


(Ogm, 



411. The liquids 1, nii tt, X, in consequence of their semi'vowel character 
readily undergo change ; as : — 



b) Interchange 


8u(en, ©anf, 
bosom. lump. 


gtflel, 


Xxgnt, 

daggrr. 


t with B, « 


mar, ©aft, 

IMl. hart. 


Dtciiertn, 
lose. 


fricrtn. 


f) Omissiom . . . 


01. lUth. 


©a«8. 


unc, fflu 


r) Insertion. . . 


«fl>L/. nightinsale. 


eiSntigam, 

bridegroom. 


rf) Transposition . 


brenncn, biir^, 
bum. through. 


fiuubett, 


breifeiB, 
thirty. 


41S. Letters - — usuall; 


inilialor final — ar 


e sometim. 


;salso:- 


(a) Omitted . . . 


Bltii^, gmug, 
Uie. enough. 


fnttftn, 
nif. 


art, 


(b) Added or re- 


Samm, Sonntt, 


ffirlt, 


ffitfe. 


tained . . 


lamb. thunder. 


■j/d«-. 


eige. 


Sometimea with double forms, as : — 






©itiatttn, 
ihadi, shadow. 


(.Smeljm, 


(plirnm, 

spinner, sfi{n)der. 
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©ntig, ltn\t, 
gneiss. ittef. 



413. For the vowels — the most changeable elements of speech — no 
roles can be laid down. To a great extent they are the same in German 
and English — or only orthographically diSerenL The following are some 
of the most frequent correspondences (not identtcal) : 
GiriK. £mft. 



refttn, 
■ ■ ■ rUt. 


weft, 

widt. 


Mctnen 
ikime. 


Seln, 
■ - ■ Aw. 


rtn, 

BtU. 


mdft, 


brttt, 

■ ■ ■ broad. 


eatk. 


Aoaru. 


«rot, 
■ ■ ■ bread. 


D^r, 


lob, 

deatk. 


»oinn, 
■ ■ ■ itam. 


Jriam. 
©oug, 
h«at. 


taufeit, 

lout, 
loud. 



Unaccented final e is usually lost; as, S&t%'ft,watp: or silent; aa, Jtfifc, 
iiai (this e in English being often purely orthographical). 

ulirgeJy l«lin Engliih — irepuipoKlyiKilhcn 

414. The relation of German to English is still further obscured by 
historical influences operating ^ — especially in English ~ since ttie separa- 
tion of the two languages. Only the most important of these will be 
indicated : — 



(a) Wholly displaced the original Germanic words; or, 
{b) Usurped their meaning, causing them to be transferred t( 
ense. As, in the latter case : — 



birttlt, lo ogtr (bid). 
8unb, umott (bond). 



S)(Utf(6, German (Dutch). 
®ti|), spirit (ghost). 
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£atll|)f, vapor (damp). 6tnf|t, chair (stool). 

'SitAt, caotr (deck). XltC, animal (deer). 

— and ma.iiy others. Tbtu the English equivalent is not readily associated 
In the mind with its conespondiag German form. 

s. Especially is this troe with Ei^liah derivataiet or cempauuL. OEten, 
in the ^mpte word, we retain the native, or Germanic, primitive; wliile in the 
derivatives or compoonds, we use foreign words whose simple root-fnma do 
not occur in English; as: — 

Primitivb. Dbbivativb. 

tyt (Sugt). oeniar, etc 

hand ($anb). montui/, etc 

/w((gu6). pedal, etc 

boat (8n4). library, etc. 

houti (^UB). damistic, etc. 

light (fillet). mumimttiett, etc. 

deed (Z^t). bentfii, etc. 



^ (B'^fn)- 



lead{\^\m). 


ad-dutt, 
pro-ibtce. 


send iStrdm). 
^erset {flbttjeftta). 


re-mit, 

Pre-mhi, 

tramlatt. 



3. Also, in English sjmonfma, the foreign word will often take the place 
of the Germanic equivalent ; as : — 

GERUAHtC. FORBIQN. 

/right. itrrer. 

kelp. aitiil. 

last. fatal. 

likeliest. resemblante. 

opening. aperture. 

small minute, etc. etc. 

Especially in the language of books, to which the student's attention is 

first directed, the foreign element in English will occur most frequently. In 

the language of common life and conversation the Germanic element is more 

prominent. 

415. All the causes above enumerated — with others not here mentioned 
— tend to obscure the intimate kinship between German and English. On 
the other hand, English words from Latin or Greek, and to a great extent 
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from French, are but little changed, and are readily recognized. Come- 
quently, the relation of these languages to English is apt to be proportion- 
ately eia^erated, while that of German is depreciated or ignored. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the latter ia far closer and of more fundamental 
importance, though less obvious to, the beginner; and especially that the 
grammatical eltmtnts of English, and almost all of its simplest and most 
necessary words, are of Germanic origin. 

Note.— Id coniequcDci of the difierencei abort indicucd, vtaidi, added u the ilnngEncu 

been deeiued expcdiebl lo fjitioduce tills subject, ejtcept incidmUlly, ml an earlier suse. 
Now, however, 11 may in duut wajr* usefullr lerve for iMtrucIion, Dot only u a belp in Kquir' 
ing and KifxjnberinB words, lingly di in froujH, but also by adding intereil to tbe Mudy of 
GdnnaD, as ivel] aa-of Engli&h, in vaiiaiu pointa of view. 

Remark. — The difficulty has been fully recognized of presenting this 
subject in a manner which should be wholly elementary and helpful for the 
pupil, yet in a measure satisfactory for the teacher or scholar. The object 
haa been to give only what might be useful to a beginner in German. A full 
or scientific exposition of this subject docs not belong to an elementary 
grammar, and of coarse has not been here attempted. 

EXERCISE XLV. 
The following examples are intended partly as illustrations, partly as an 
exercise for the student. Such words as are identical, or nearly so, in the 
game or similar meaning need not be included. 



Qennan : to fiud English cogtiate iorm. 
afft, $aufen, $fannf, Vflaumc, @ctfe, sofN> flrcifcn. Soil, $ntfl, eub, 
©dlQiifd, t^leben, 3tnn, 3tl|t, Sunsf. Jfefftl, 9Ju6. Itufcl, ©(lattn, elHten, 
e^mieb, dtticiB, Seii^en, ^tbnr, $fab, ®4u^ tntcn, WKi^m, iSit^t, £^11, 
¥felf(, anogti, {(^Iflu, @4ale, ^afi^c, jlredcn, @taTi^, @ai!gt, 2Bai^, mlt, 
tnittel, ifll|(, 10^, ®otn, e*P«(n). mora(tn), (dtat, Sufen, SBalb, tocl^. 

IL 
Englisb: to find Oeman cognate form. 
Apple, pool, stamp, sheep, full, even, over, haven, ten, twenty, net, salt, 
heath, both, south, te Ute, white, drink, to drench, deaf, wide, side, old, 
blade, leaf, to snoff, scum, skiff, Krch, to seek, icicle, cook, crouch, might, 
to fight, to yawn, year, penny, hail, rain, to say, said, sorrow, te bonow, 
iion, lodder, ear, him, her, comb. 
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Words traoBferred : to find the cognate form. 
Sanm, tne; ^\n, Ug; Xicc, anaml; Surg, iatOt', SOrgcr, citizen; 
@tuf|I, (hair; 3iinmtr, room; ijimmmnann, carfinUr; ^or^HI, to :isUn: 
glSnjen, rtj^iw; @i^lltjt,ii/j-0Ji; '^a'am, ground; ^ym^,dag; ^\t\fa, to offers 
\a%xm, io ridt ; tHt))Un, to mi ; iftbtn, /s Ji/i ; grflbtn, /o rfj;? ; jptgen, /acar*; 
riedini, to smell; tragtit, /n Mir; Siegcn, iword; bumm, ttupid; Sogcl, A>^,- 
ailut, fiflirair; adcr,/£/if; gtber, /««; SJie^T, jf™r; %%x.'^, prirut ; @tnf, 

.:di(«(,- 8unb, KBiffli; ®lDd(, fc'//; ©QUet,/flrfBir,- ^eikllb, saviour; ^SI|lt, 
caiv; Slumt, jfiniw; lonbtm, /o separate (bui) 1 Jietl, /ar/; Stleiii^tung, 
iUuminaiion; SSoSU^fll, benefit; Uberlt^nne, translation; flBcrbringEn, « 
diliBer; 1ltl[tinanberfotge, jufr/jnon; ^nnbfl^U^, ^/i>i'f ; Sa^tbud), unnvo/; 
3al|l, number; jfi^lcn, (o own/; ^t't. '™<-' jic^CIl, (o </r«io ; ^ug, i/r<u^. 

Rehabk.— The examples in this L«ason, as already remarlced, do not imply 
derivation but only Common {fognate) origin, or divergence from a common 
tjfpe. The German is given first, simply because that is the form the student 
has to deal with, and need$ to recognize. In fact, the English form is, in 
general, of a more primitive type than the German. But the more scientific 
arrangement would have been less useful for elementary purposes. 

Many of the examples used in this lesson have been taken, by permissioit, 
from the excellent " Letters for Self- Instruction in German," by Dr. Solomon 
Deutsch. They arc purposely limited to such as will be most obvious. The 
' ' laliy introduce '■-- ■■ 



teacher may gradually introduce more difficult oi 
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PART III. 



In the following lessons the uses of the parts of speech will 
be illustrated, and, at the same time, some irregular matter, ■ 
which properly belongs to the accidence, will be introduced. 

The remaining portion of the grammar may either be studied 
consecutively, or used by reference only, in connection with the 
general work of the student ; and, as exercises, either the sen- 
tences under the several Lessons or the continuous passages 
at the end of the book may be used, as teachers may prefer. 
For younger pupils the former, for more advanced the latter, 
may perhaps be recommended. 



LESSON XLVI. 

Use of the Articles. 

The use of the articles is, in the main, the same as in English. 
Only the more important differences will be noted. 

The Definite Article. 

416. The definite article is used more largely than in 
English : — 

I. The definiM article is used before noons taken in their most compre- 
hensive sense, meaning the whole idea, material, or class; before abstract 
and collective nouns, and infinitives used as nouns. Examples: liDaB Sthm 
bee 3RHi[i^cn ip tuij, iit Hfi ofmim it ikim. SHe Zugenti ift bae ^ih^fte ®ut. 
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virtue is Ike highest good. 2)0* ©olt) Iff toftbaWC tttt bOB ffiijeil, gtdd is more 
precious than iron. SaS iRou^tn ifl ftlev Ott&oten, smoking is forbidden here. 
9Iai% btm ffiffeUr 'V'"' dinner (eating), etc, 

z. The definite article is used also before names of se^ons, months and 
days; before the names of streets and mountains ; and other than neuter 
names of countries. Examples: 3m ©omtnti: Ift e8 inwin. 'SAX S3(jembn 
Ift tall. 3i^ meibe am t^reitag antommen. iJhr modnt in hn griebrii^«jito|t. 
@ie ^abrn ben iDlDntblanc bepitsm. 3fl tr tn bei S^flrtet gnvcfen ? 

3. Proper names preceded by an adjective take the article. 3!)(r oxmt 
^n», btr topftrt Slflfftfr, tas fdjiine ^oriS. Sometimes proper names take 
the article with the force of a demonstrative pronoun ; 3)q t|l fcer EcU, Ciirrj 
is (thai well-inoain) Tell; sometimes also in depreciatory sense ', as: ©OQC 
btm SSiII)[lm, ([ fott lommen ; — but often without either implication. 

4. Sometimes we are compelled to use the article before a proper name 
in order to indicate the case ; as : 34 jit^t ®Bt^t btm ©*ia(r Dor. S^trfiteB 
^Ot bra St^iDeS a&crlcbt And, generally, the article may be used before 
personal proper names in lieu of declension ; as : 'SAt SBSd)er btr HRarte ; bit 
StxXtat bee 9Ief anbet ; ii^ ^abe ti brni SRa; gefagl (for : aRarten*, aie^anbevS, 
ajJapn). <See §110-112.) 

NoTB. — BefoK a coniinan noun ilu the ankle is uioetiBiei uied merely lo litov the 
dse; as: tt liE^t »itr bttSSil* nor, htfrt/.rs iter U mill,: i* Imui l«t B«11*t ni#t |u 
Did itbtatiAta, I cvHiel use loo muci (of)fBTtiigU. 

5. Frequently the English possessive is rendered in German by the 
article, with or without an objective pronoun (% 439), when the possessor 
is sufBcienlly pointed out by the context. This is the case especially when 
speaking of the parts of the body or of the clothing. (Et [^Sttctte ben fiopf 
nnb fledtc bie^anb in bi{£ll|l^e, he shook kis head and stiuk his haitd into his 

pocket. Ec ^1 |tc^ in fien ginget gef^nitttn, he has cut hiijitigir. 2%v5nen 
roUtcn iljr fiber bie ffljungen {over her checks). 

6. The delinite article is used in German, where English uses the in- 
definite article, with a distributive sense. For instance: Sret 'Si^tXtx bte 
<SIIt, three dollars a yard. Sicnnat bit ^aSsft.four times a ineck. 

7. In some phrases the definite article is used where it is not used in 
English; as: 3n bit @i^ule, in ble flircfie; to school, to church. 3n bee 
©(^nfe, in ber SM^^t ; at school, at church. 3n btr @tabl, in town. Sdi 
bem grOftliflrf, before breakfast. 3)1* Itfele SBoi^e, last -meek. 3m lefettn 
3abre, last year, etc. 

For the article with the possessive pronouns, see § 193. 
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417. On the other hand, the definite article is in a lew cases 
omitted in German where used in English : — 

1. In a few pronominal or adjective phrases ; as, nflfttt, Itfetem ; (Ar/w- 
pier, the latter ; fitfagltr, genonnttr ; tht aforesaid; folgcnbtr, tAe /ollewing, 
etc; and in a few technical phrases ; as, 93ettaBtcr, the defendant ; S\&QtX,tke 
plaintiff'; QefCtHtX, tie 'writir ; Ubetbrtnger, /*<? Ararw.elc. — yet not always, 

2. In phrases expressing direction to or from tlie points of tiie compass ; 
as, Don tUocbetl, B*flfn SJeftm, gegcn 3lbcnb, towards the west, etc. ; and a few 
others: as. Vol 2ugen, before the eyes ; alle Selt, all tAe world, etc. See alt 
(§ 460, 4). 

NoTC< — Generally --U also in English — the article ii noIuHed in phnscs when a 
comauii noun a jc^ed wilh 2 preposidon. t9t{ Ttmt, at loNt : UK fiOft. al a-urt ,- gu fflsffn, 
^ «a ,- tu einbt. BH bm^; |u 9ui. m/«/; |u $f Elbe. i« '(.nv&ic* .- tu ^luf e, it >l«w; naii 
(JauIe,*<nM;b(iIilfle,i5r'*W.-6ti31a41,i»f nw*'v mit Btrflnagen, mi(*/iiaM»'^; and in 
tuch idiomsDc phiues us, Xuitl |)rlbcn, U ii lAirsijr; fu STUItbe gS^Cn, f^ it mmid, te 
ftriA; juStEnbelDininen, turmctrd; inStanbc Mxitva. Is acamifliik ; ^a^^a gt^tn, tat' 
niid:Vb\at\fBni1,mtn, Is lait Intnl. (See ( 379.) 

418. The following cases, though the same in German as in 
English, may be reraarlced : — 

t . A dependent genitive preceding its noun excludes the article ; as : Se« 
SontflS Scfe[|( ; mtmti SatCTS $aue. 

t. No article is used with nouns talien in a partitive or limited sense ; 
as ; er tclntt liebft SBeiii aO SSicr; ®llber unb ®olS bubc ii^ nii^t; nor with 
nouns used merely as predicate ; as, bet Hcuntt 3Honat beifet ®tpteinbet, 

3. The article is omitted in proverbial and abridged expressions ; as : SSctfi 
unb £inb ; 3ung unb %\i ; jUr Ifbnlg unb ^alrtlanb ; 3nnut 1|1 leint @4anbe : 
@cbtilb iiberiolnbet aUte ; &fct tjl bn Xugtnti iaifa, etc 

The Indefinite Article. 
419. The indefinite article differs in a few cases from its Eng- 
lish use : — 

I ■ The indefinite article is omitted before a simple predicate noun express- 
ing occupation or condition, or before a descriptive noun after ait; aj; 
SERein @of)n war Saufmonn, aber er ijl jcljt Solbot gerootben. ai8 g^mtmanu 
(ann Id) bie nit^t jUgtSen, as a man of honor, etc. 

2. For omission of the indefinite article before fjunbtrt, tau((nb, see § 304. 
For the phrases, a fna, many a, § 245; what a, § zzo; twice a day, etc. 
9 4'6. 6. 
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3. No article is used in German in adverbial phrases like 1 In Ctit, in a 
hurry; mit (^WflC^ft ©timme, viith a /eeNe voice ; In SSut, in a passion; 
and in sdcIi idioms as: ii^ ^(it)e J{opfnirt|, 3«^ntcfl|, / hiaie a headache, a 
toothache; i(^ ^abt Suft, I have a mind; and some others. 

4. For tin foll^er, such a, see £ 207 ; for (in jcbcr, tin Jtglilfin, every one, 
see S 245 (")■ 

Position of the Articles. 

420. I. The definite article precedes all other qualifying words, except 
aUc, all. Examples: bis bcibrn ^abcn, bath the 6oyi ; brr boppcltt %n\i, 
double the price ; but all(e) btc £liakn, or ble Snnben alle. 

3. The indefinite article precedes all other qtialifjing words except toI4 
(5 zo7l, rati* (g mo), ma filr (§ 221), and mont^ (5 245). even where in 
English it will sometimes fallow a qualifying word; as: Sttll^ tin iDfannI 
aSaefarcinSu^tllbae? aflant^ tin 3naitii, [olt^ tin SDIann (or dnfalditr 
2Rann)i also, tin jo (i^iJneS aJiob^ni, Ji>/rc«j' a girl; tin ju [a(«8 8ab, itoo 
coldabalA; tint ^albt @tunbt, ^ij^an ^tmr, etc 

Repetition of the Articles. 

431. With two or more nouns of the same gender and number, if taken 
together, the deSoite article need not generally be repeated { but when the 
nouns are not of the same gender and niunl>er, it must be repeated before 
each of them. The indelinite article, from its individual nature, must be 
repeated before each noun. As : Sit @nabt, SStiB^cit unb Piebe ®ott(S, Ike 
mercy, viisdom, and love 0/ God. !EtE Stoft Unb btr aHut b(8 goWtn, the 
strength and {the) courage 0/ the Han. gt laufte tine Kaubt, (tnt ISonB unb 
l^ntn ^a.\m, he bought a pigeon, a goBSi, anii a hare. 

2. But the definite article must be repeated in every case If the nouns are 
uken distinctively, or in contrast. As: 3it l)al>e btn ^rvn unb ben Iiiener 
Btfe^m. Sxt^trt unb @tbiet(r,/4<f /f>n/ ana' rnn^l^, means 0nf person. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 
I. At nine o'clock we shall go to school, i. Have you been at church? 

3. Do you prefer (lleber) to travel by day or by night i 4. Have you ever 
seen such a flower? 5. How many German lessons did you take last month ? 
6. T have taken eight lessons, two a week. 7. The sick man spoke with a 
feeble voice. 8. life is short ; art is long. 9. Nature is an open book, the 
leaves of which all can read who have eyes. 10. August is the hottest 
month. II. The boy fell from a tree and broke his (ficfi) aim. iz. Why do 
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yon shake ^tfur head f Have you a headache ? 13. No, I have a toothache. 

14. I am sorry tohearthat; go to a dentist, he will pull cut your (3^nen) tooth. 

15. I live in Frederick Street; my brother lives in Bioad Street. 16. The 
soldier held a sword in his hand. 17. Poor Charles is ill. 18. Come aiter 
dinner and drink a glasa of wine with me. 19. This wine costa only half a 
dollar a bottle 1 I would gladly pay double the sum foi it. 20. During the 
heat of summer we shall make a journey on foot in Switzerland. 21. In 
the long wars of Alexander, the Greeks marched victoriously towards the 
East. I!. The good [man] ha.s ever the fear of God before [his] eyes. 13. 
My brother's eldest son is a lawyer; the youngest will soon become a 
preacher. 24. As a Christian, you cannot forget so clear a proof of the love 
and goodness of God. 



LESSON XLVII. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON NOUNS. 
Number. 
432. Some nouns are used only in the singular : — 

1. Names of materials; as: tKSS %\ti}6), JltsA, meal; in ^ottlg, koiuy ; bU 
9I[d}C, ashes. Some words of this class can be used in the plural, meaning 
'kinds of ; as: bie ©rSfrt, kinds of grass i bfc ©dljt, kinds ef salt, sails. 
Sometimes the plural has a slightly different meaning; as: bit ®elbtr, sums 
of money ; bie ^a'^vxi, papers, documents. 

2. Nouns of abstract meaning and infinitives used as noons ; as : btc S^tC, 
honor; biiS Sob, A""'-' bet 3tal, counif/; bcilob, o'm*:* ; bos Scftrtbtn, /A^ 
effort, etc. 

3. But for many such nouns, a plural sense may be expressed by other 
forms; as, bi( ©^renbejeiflungen, marks of honor; Sftatt^lfigc, counsels; 
2obceffint, dcalhi; bit StlittbunBtn, efforts, etc. So: btr fio^I, cabbage; pi, 
ffoftltBpft, caibage-heaJs. etc. ^ 

4. I'or the singular, in expressions of w^ght or measure, see § 312. 
423. A few nouns are used only, or usually, or with special 

meaning, in the plural : ~ 

bU $Dlm or Seinfltibtr, Irouseri. ^pngflcn, Whitsuntide. 

bit ffimtttnftE, the revenue. aBeiftno^lctl, Christmas. 
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Oflem, Eaiter. iU SHptn, Oe Alfi. 

Me gnftcn. Lent. bit @(6rtbo:, lie h-itlun. 

bit gerlcn, the vataHoH. ble ®tfi^n>ifln, lAt bretker{s) and 

hte ^twXt, feapU. sisleris). 

bif ftpRen, tie ixftmu. bit ffiltem, the parents. 

bit molten, B'^o'. bit ©liebmoetn, the Jimis, 

ble S^rflnrnier, /^ ruins. and some others. 

424. Some nouns have a double meaning in the singular, and 
in the plural a separate form in each meaning : — 

baS 9anb, the ribbon. ble ISSnber, the ribbons. 

bae aanb, the tie, bond. bU SSanbe, /<S,f ft«. 

bit S9ant, the bench. ble Sjinle, f4<f benches. 

btc S3anl, /^ {commercial) iani. btc 99anten, f^ janij. 

baS @er<^'> till foe- bit @t{ti^ter, the facet. 

boB ®cii^t, j'A/ Mfii>«. ble ©(['4'*. wiii™. 

bae ?t(^t, thi tight. hie Sifter, /-S^ lights. 

bne I'l^t, rfiT fflBrf/f. bie Si^te, the candles. 

bet @traug, the nosegay. bit @trfiuge, the nosegays. 

bet ©ttflufi, M^ ostrich. bie ©traufif (n), Mi? ostriches. 

bet 30II, !■*/ iJK*. bie ^o^t, the inches. 

bet •JoB, the toll. bis 3iin(, M? tolls, and others. 

425. (o) The following have double plurals with different 
meanings : — 

bae ^Otn, the horn. bit ^Bmer, the horns. bt( ^m(, kinds of hern. 

bite Sanb, the land. bte 2Snbet, separate bit ?onbt, countries col- 

counlries. lectively (or poetic). 

ber Ort, the place. bie Sttet, sin^e places, bit Dttt, /laces co/lecliiKfy. 

bae aSoTt, the ziwd. bie SiSBrtct, single Me SCBoTte, connected 

and some others. words. words. 

{*) ®tr Saben, (if j-(o/, /i««r, uses both plorals : bte goben, bir Wxa. ; 

tut in the compoand, bie genfletlaben, usually. 

(c) The noun 3)iann, man, presents several peculiarities: — 

I. Nouns compounded with Saltan n foim their plural with %vM, people, 

which is only used in the plural, as collective. As : — 

bet atbdtemann, the workingman. bte 9TbclteIeule, norkiiiopie. 

bet Jtanfmonn, the merchant. W Aauflnite, merchants. 
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bcr Cnnhmann, the countryman, rustic. bie 8anMtu((, rustics. 
btr SanbStnann, the (fellirw) <Buntryman. Vx'i.'!.l\W,fO.\t,(feHmB\€Bunlrymin. 
But the ordinary form aRanUer must be used when speaking ofindividuals: 
Qi)nnniann«:, men of honor; StaatSmdnner, statesmen; and also when 
a distinction of sex is to be made: ^tl(uh, married feopU ; C^^cmanntr, 
married men ; ffi^ejrauen, married women. 

2. The plural ble SHnnnen means vassals, warriors ; as: @c^iilt ju fetnra 
SDiunnen nlltii in betti fanbe ©li^niqj, etc. 

3. 9)Jonn, meaning soldiers collectively, after a numeral is construed as a 
noun of measure and is indeclinable (§ 312). Examples: eiltc Strmtt Uon 
breiSiB taufenb aSanii, an army ef thirty thousand men. @in ®(frclter ini6 
inti SRann, a corporal and two privates. 

For other special forms in plural, see § 105. 



Gender. 



436. Some nouns are of the s 
and meaning. As : — 

(a) With the same plurals ; — 

btr S^ot, the chorus. 

baS si)or, the choir. 

bci $(ibe, tht heathtn. 

bU $eibe, the heath. 

btr (Stbt, tie heir. 

bae tSrbt, the inheritance. 
and others. 

(*) With different plurals: — 

bcr 93anb, the volume. 

baS Sanb. 

btr Sunb, /Ac «m™. 

baS Sunb, the bundle. 

bit Sautr, the farmer. 

bae Sauci, M^ i:<^. 
bcr @d)ilb, !':«; I'Aif /^. 
bae ©(f|ilb, the sign. 
ber S^or, the/eol. 
baS Z^i;, the gate. 
sndothera. 



e form', with different gender 



btr ©«, the tail. 
bit ©tt, the sea. 
bet Etil, the part. 
bag 3:ell, Me .t^re. 
bEC Strbtenfl, the ea 
ba« iCerbttnfl, the m 



pi. bit Sfinbt. 
See § 424. 
" bitssanbt. 
" bit Sunbt, ■ 
" bit Qnuem. 
" bltSautt. 
" bitSt^tlbt. 
' bit€ 



" bieS^onn. 

" buar^n. 
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Such details nnst be sought in the dictionaries. (See also § 105.) 
For special cases in which the grammatical gender and the natural gender 
do not correspond, see § 452. 

Pltiral of Proper Names. 

437. The plural of proper (personal) names is variously 
formed : — 

(a) Christian Names: Masculines ending in a consonant usaally add t: 
hie Sjiibmigt ; in a vowel, % : kit §11308. Feminities in -t add it : Me Ktarttn, 
bit (f^Drlolltn ; in -a,add i : bit fnurae, bit 9nna!,' in a consonant, add i : 
bit Cf (ilabct^c, 

{i) Surnames : ending in a sibilant add t : bi( !elbnt^t ; in other consonants, 
add usually 9, sometimes ( : bit @rimme, bit @i^inible, btt ®tolllttgt ■ in -t, 
add sometimes n : bit ©C^utjttt: or, generally, remain anchanged : bit ©(^iUet, 
bit ftfline, btt @i^(egel. 

(c) When several peisonal names are combined, only the last is declined: 
aflaria @tuatt6 Xob, ^dtbrii^ StQdtrte ©tbi^tc ; ot, btr Xob Tlaxia ^taaits, 
etc. 

fore [he goveroiag nniui. Thiu : ^licbriit nun 64lcflt1« Sectt ; ot ; bie Qeid griitiri^i 
Don etbltgel. 

(1/] Some foreign plurals are adapted or retained: bit Sl«rDne(n), bit 
5Itront(ll) (Latin); bit ffiapuldli, bit 5Dltbicl (Italian); bit ¥"« (English), 
etc. And a few biblical names (besides StfuS and S^tlfluS, § 113) retain the 
original forms ; as, fflinriS, 3o^inniB, SWotl^i (genitives), etc. 

There remains, however, much inegularity in the forms of proper names 
and foreign words generally. (See § 120, a.) 

Titles. 
42S. The syntax of titles presents some peculiarities : — 

I. (a) If lhe,title (or an appellative noun), preceding Ihe proper name, has 
the article, the proper name is not declined (§ 416) : ^it £t|alen bee £onige 
Aarl b<e Srftrn iinb ftineS 'So^iitS Karl beS 3>»eittit. 

(i) K the title is without the article, the proper name alone is declined: 
7)it Sitgiening Sonig ^iitri^g bte at^ten ; fiatftr Satii X^aten ; or, btt 
XEiattn fiaifer fiavle. 

{() The title, even with the article, U often left undeclined; S)it fflrtft 
bte $ni((tli>[(e} Otto. Except ^trr, which must always be declined: 3>oB 
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Onus hc8 ©trrn Sraun (or ^etrn SraunB) ; and on the address of a letter: 
^rrn (or tein §errn) Sncl 83rnun. 

I. (a) The title Setr, with or without article, is often used where In Eng- 
lish no such prefiji occurs : (2)«) $(rr ^tofcdot 8raun, bcr ^n ©rnf, 36r 
^trr Caltr, etc. 

(i) Often the wife of an official receives her husband's title, with the prefix 
(Mt) gtou ; as : (!Dit) grau ^Profcjlor Otto; or, in absence of the proper name: 
S)lt Stan ^roftfforin — the article being usual, except in address. 

(ff Nole the forms usual in address: ^nv, Mr.; gtOU, Mri.; gifiulfin, 
^fjj — before the name; ot, omitting the name: SMeln ^m. Sir; ajlabomc, 
or, gndbige gtau. Madam; grfiuletn, or, mtin (anfibiotS) gwiulcin, Miii; — 
mrine ^ttren, GenUanen, etc 

EXERCISE XLVtI. 

I. Are you not an Englishman? I think we ,ar< countrymen. 2. The 
country-people lost their cattle and horses during the war. 3. An array of 
forty thousand men atlacked the town. 4. Several merchants have failed; yet 
they are raen of honor. 5. Have you [anyjholidays at (ju) Whitsuntide f 6. 
No, but we have a week at Easter, and a fortnight at Christmas. 7. These 
(3)08) were the last words of my dear old friend. 8. She has put out the 
lights. 9, The banks are dosed on (bc8) Sunday. 10. Many benches stand 
around the fountain, where one sees a crowd [of] work-people. 11. The Alps 
are the highest mountain-range in all Europe. 12. The brothers Grimm 
were professors in (he University of (ju) Berlin. 13. The largest lake in 
Switzerland is much smaller than many lakes in America. 14. The heathen 
was so called because in (the) old times he dwelt on the healh. 15. The 
volumes of the great poet were adorned with blue ribbons. i& What 
would this world be if the fools were all dead? 17. The Gladstones and 
the Brights are the glory of the English State. 18. The poems of the un- 
happy Heinrich Heine are now the joy of the young and of the old. 19. Yon 
will find these words in Wilhelm von Schlegel's Works, on the tenth page 
of the third volume. Ja The Claras, the Lauras, and the X.eonores of the 
present are the same as (toie) the Adelheids and the Brunhilds of the past. 
31. The Goethes and the Schillers of German poetry belong to the past. 
22. The works of Professor Steinthal are known in all Europe. 23. The 
teigns of King Charles I. and of his son Charles II. were the most unfortu- 
nate of (the) English history. 24. Dr. Brown and his daughter, Mrs. Professor 
Smith, were at (bti) the marriage of Mr, John Rich witb Miss Anna, youngest 
daughter of General Wilson. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

Use of the Cases. 

Remark. — With a view to practical rather than scientific poiposea, the 
Cases will be treated chiefly with reference to their correspondences — or 
the contrary — in English. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

429. The nominative, having nearly the same use^ in German 
as in English, calls for but little remark. 

I. The nominative stands as the subject oE a sentence. Bnt the subject 
nominative is omitted : — ■ 

(a) Usually with the imperative proper (§ 176); but not when the third 
plural pronoun is used in address (g i83) — except sometimes to avoid repe- 
tition; as, ithm <Sic roo^l unb griigen bie S^cigen. 

[i) With some impersonals, and some rxfletivi forms, unless the subject 
(es) precedes; as, mift ftungHrl; mlc rottb Beta ten, etc. (See 5 453.) And 
often colloquially; as, lam fin ffnobc, for e8 tam fin Jtnabe. (§ 346, note 2.) 

if) Also, colloquially, a personal pronoun; as, Ijab'B \v.i)\ get^fn, 5ojl'6 
ntf^t oetroffen — when the sense is clear. 

I. With the verbs (tin, to be; IDttben, to becomi; bleibni, to continue; 
^etgell, to be called; fcl|Eineil, to seem, to appear, and a few others of Che same 
kind; and with Ihe passive oE some verbs which take in the active a second 
accusative 3S factitive (or complementary) object — such as neitneil, lo name; 
taufen, to baptize, etc., the predicate noun will be a nominative. Examples: 
SBie^ifitijlefet^lae? 66 ifi bft SadepIaB. er i)l Hn unwiffenbH Mtnlc^ 
Bcbliebtn. @t ifl mein ^rtiiiib Qemorbcn. 'Siai S.\xiii matbt So^anit gdauft. 

NoTS. — Settien often takes lu, as, {443, i<; ta(iXii)|ifen mirbju tSifl. ^>»w>>u™- 

3. The nominative — independent or vocative — is also the case of direct 
address or exclamation ; 'Sin, ^eilige, riifc bein Stinb JiiCUd, Thau, kofy one, 
etc.; (Si^anblitlier, iwrrfci/ 

4. (a) Aword in apposition with a nominative — subject, predicate, or 
vocative — will also of course be nominative. As; 3(^i ein jnUBtt @c^ii(et, 
!ann ibn, ben bele^rten iifiann, nii^t nntfttic^tm; ©te, guter, merben mt^ bod) 
iii(^t trerlaffen. 

{S) With ate, TDi(, as, a nominative, in seeming apposition, will appear as 
subject of an implied verb: ©iefer Snobe jt^reibt mtf ein attoitlL 

Note. — With 1 reBeiivc verb the accusative may i|]» stsmd \ is, n fU^It m tilttn 
(or eUl)!iniinn— the iomur, pcrhapi, more usually. 
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THE GENITIVE. 
The Genitive with Nouns. 

430. The genitive depends on nouns in various relations ; — 

(a) Regularly the genitive follows the governing noun. But it has been 
seen (§ 352. 3) that a personal (subjective 01 possessive) genitive often pre- 
cedes ; and Ihat in poetry and elevated style, this use is widely extended — the 
genitive then eicluding the article (§ 418, i). This is sometimes called the 
" Saxon Genitive," or Possessive ; IXr ©O^H btS ©flrtntrt, or btS ®ortn(rt 

®D^n ; bit SHttfr bes Saumrt; b(T@d)iipftr bcrSJelt ; bcrSt^einberSuBcnli ; 
bns @Wit brc Pitbt ; (in Warn ^o^cn aittw ; bit ftolbt ®abe b(t St^taiiB, 
etc. And in poetry: 3)er Sitfitung ftolbt ®o6( ; bc8 5Rc*ttS ^robe ; btr 
SSiJiimc bii^t @e|lriiu4 ; mtinn Sfciben brcnnenbce ®efll^I ; grautrcii^'e ftrner 
Ocean, etc. 

NoTB. — The cllecl at Ms pontion it to iigaiSf, u if by pei»iiUicatian. The ume ii 
oflen done in English ; at : Til ligiitiiHg'sfia* ; tin cantatCt roar ; Exglamitt Qnttn, elc. ; 
bat witb leu intiom thao in Gcnnan. 

(A) But ambiguity in the relation of the genitive must be avoided; and, 
when necessary for this purpose, the objective lelation will be expressed 
by a preposition. Thus distinguish : 'X>\t £i(be ju ®ott from bie f iebe @Dtte6 ; 
bet 5a6 geB*" Sf S''"*' f""" ^^ ^"■^ ^^^ geinbcS (or bte gcinbtB ©afi), 

etc. (as in EngYish, /it cioice o/a/ritnii boat a/ri/nd'i cAoict, etc.). 

(i) Especially when the corresponding verb is construed with a preposi- 
tion, the objective relation after a noun will take the same preposition ; as : 
tin ®ebanh an ©ott (benten an), (At thought of God; bie gnrt^t uor b«n Sobt 
(fti) fflrifittn Dot), the fear ofdiath, etc. 

NoTs — Bnl on Ihe other hand, in jome phraara, cspccLaily of pcisoni, the English to will 
npreieni >he Gemiin genitive ; as: Ihn gf into |etneft SutErlanbtft, an entmr is kU camtry, 

(if) The genitive of a personal pronoun is rarely used in relation with a 
noun ; but, instead, the possessive adjective ; or, objectively, often a preposi- 

tionias: @(int Sl(bt JU tnti (not m(intt), Am /cvi! s/'m; j ei: mar i^SOS^tcr 
rinfl (htr ttepcr); btta 9nb(i(t, the sight o/you. 

[t) The English idiomatic Ihii htarl efmint is simply, mdn $er) ; afritnd 
o/minr, tin gteunb Don mlt, or elner meiner greunbe {one B/my/ritnds). 

The Partitive Genitive. 

431. TTie genitive names the whole of which a part is taken; 
er fdientte btS aSeintS, {some) of the wine. But this relation is 
also largely expressed otherwise : 
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(it) With numerals, pronouns, or a superlative, the same relation ia often 
expressed by the preposition DOll, sometimes untcr. Emimples : S}dd|er 
aitintt gteunbf, or xotliiet pon mtinen grcunbtn, wAi^A of my friends; bit 
fi^anftt aQer grauen, or bie fd)anfle Von alltn grautn, tki fairest a/allwomen; 
teintr feineT@&ne, or leinnr uon |tinen @fiflen, na otit af kis gmsis ; vaiXtt aUm 
meinen Dim em leiner, etc 

(*) As § 430 {d), the genitive of personal pronouns will not occur, but the 
preposition instead ; as ; SS)eld|eT Don unS (not unfer), -wAich of us; Itiner bon 
ilinfn (not t^er), etc. The phrase unfnr finer, ane efus{fA. our sort), is an 
exception. Such phrases as i% (inb unjet bier, tAtre are four ofut, etc, are 
really not partitive. 

(c) After nouns of measure, weight, number or quantity a simple noun 
is construed without case-declension (§ 312); as: ©tc^g SlnMc SScln, six 
bottles of viine; ■ffOt\%M,\«xA^\tX, two deicn (of) eggs; cin ©tiitfSrOt, ajSwir 
ef bread ; nnXm'S^m SHJoner, a drop of water ; cinfflcflimEnt ©olbtttm, «r^ 
ment of soldiers. But if the noun is accompanied by an adjective, the genitive, 
or Don, may be used. For instance: eintSBengt reifer apfeljU^/a^BwoiAw 
of ripe apples, ffiin ®lo8 bicleS SeinS, or ein ®\ai Don bie(em Si3ein, aglass 
af this -wine; but also, cine aRcnge rttfe Spfd, etc. —now most usually. 

NoTK. — Bui ihe oldei genitive still occurs in poetry, and in KPine ph nisei ; u : IBtn 
Sepen Setter ffidnJ ; ni^t nttl gdicrltftnS mo^en, (o matt «( -.1^* Wj ^rremr-f, etc 

(rf) By like apposition, the proper name of a country or town, or of a 
month, preceded by the common name, is not declined; as: S)aS Spnifl< 
rei* @il(i)fEn, tke kingdom of Saxony ; bie ©tnbt Sonbotl, She city of London ; 
im Sttonat Wa\, in the moniA of May. The Same use extends to the name of 
the month in dates .- Tin fet^fie SUai (§ 309). 

Preposition instead of Genitive. 

432. In some cases, of, after a noun, is regularly translated 
by Don instead of the Genitive, Such are : — 

(a) In terms of rank or title; as: bftSBnifl Bon ffinflfanb. (See S iii.) 
(i) Before names of materials ; as : Sine Srilde bon Sifen (also tint ci{tnit 

Srflde). 

(f) Before cardinal numerals, and other indeclinables ; as: Sin SDlann 

bon tcc^gjig 3af)rtn ; btr Satec uon bret fiinbem (but also, biefer bni Ainbtc). 

(d) And, generally, whenever the case is not made clear by inflection j as : 
!£it fage Don ^ariS (but also, bei ®tat>( $ait«)i bit Stragen bon Sonboit, ot 
SonbonS (5 109). See also % 43* 
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(t) Sometimes the preposition will be used to avoid a succession of geni- 
tives; as : 'Site filtefle Don ben ©Bfinen btS Siniai, or Don t>e« SBnigS ®b^ntn. 

t^DTE. — Generally, [he use of the genitive Id s\ich relations ii lesttcomniDn than fonnerly, 

It has already been seen that the genitive relation is often expressed by 
a compound noun; as: ©le SBlld)bnil!(crfun|i, lAt art-of-ihi-priniit^-of-boiiks, 
etc. (§ 3S9.) 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 

I. I want two pounds of raisins, three pounds of sugar, five pounds of 
coffee, and four pounds of lea. z. Which of my friends will in the hour 
of need sland by me? 3. The city of Rome is built on seven hills. 4. The 
youngest of my sislers is still at school, j. Bring me a glass o£ beer. 6. A 
marble (adj.) statue of the King stands in the market-place, 7. The fear (rf 
punishment is stronger than the hope of reward. 8. He died at Che age of 
seventy years. 9. The kingdom of Saxony is the smallest kingdom in Ger- 
many. 10. The want of (in) water forced the enemy to give up the siege. 
II. William the First, king of Prussia, was born on the twenty-second of 
March, 1797. 12. How many sacks of potatoes has the farmer bought? 13. 
He is the best and oldest of all my friends. 14- Want of money compelled 
us to give up our vaeadon-ramble in Switzerland. 15. Where have you bought 
(his multitude of books? You will never be able to read them. 16. Send 
me three dozen eggs ; do not foi^et it, three dozen new-laid (frif^) eggs. 17. 
We shall have holidays in the month of August. 18. The thought of his 
poor children drove the unhappy father to dare the utmost. 19. The Crown 
Prince of Germany is son-in-law to the Queen of England. 20. TWs young 
bero went into the war as [a] young captain, and returned as a celebrated 
general. 21. He is a man of high rank and of great dignity of (the) beha- 
viour. 22. The Colossus of Rhodes was one of the greatest wonders of 
(the) antiquity. 23. The false appearance of virtue is called hypocrisy. 24. 
Unhappy man) he was a good friend of mine — his loss is grievous to me I 



LESSON XLIX. 
The Genitive. — Continued. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 
433. With the following adjectives, and their opposites, the 
genitive is used as limiting or defining object, corresponding 
generally to English of. 
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febftrfttfl, in want. mfid^tifl, master {of). 

btaierlg.^rff^. ^ m&lst, tired. 

fbenmfit, comcima. i\aVl,fiai, tired. 
ringthent, mindful. jd^ulbiB, swiWt'. 

f fi^ig, eapMe. fl(f)(T, sure. 

\K%glad. ilbtrbrflffia, weary. 

flfWig, certain. Bttbfidjtig, inspected. 

hinbifl, acquainted (-with). . f DoEl (noUcr),,^//. 

IfMT, on/l)'. rocrt, io«-(*. 

fXoS, rid a/. tTOurtig, loorrt)'. 

and a few others, of like meaning. Examples (§353)' ili fcbtnB mubc ; 
jcnte Untcmf^mene f^^ig ; feiner @a<f)( gttDigi bee ^egeS unlunblg ; Doll 
gotbentr ©elfifif ; jwnnjifl ginger tiollft Singe (see note). 

Non. — Bui Kxne of Ihcu adieoivH (narked t) may ukesn icci.salivc({ 441,1): md 
oihErs may be codttnied, ptefcrabl;, with 1 prepoudan; u, tcgiccig nait; fto^ libtt; ntll 
son. etc TIm iDded. ddHu stands ooly just before a dependent nouo. 

Genitive with Verbs. 
434. As a like limiting or defining object, the genitive is used 
with some verbs : — 

(ij) As single object, with a few verbs ; ^- 

btbilrfcn, to need. ^anen, to toail {far). 

benltn, grtcnftn, Ib remember. ladfetil, to laugh {at). 

enlWtfn, ta dispense (luith). (djoncn, la spare. 

cnnanaeln, to be withaut. jpottcn, to meek (at). 

and a few others. Examples: ®tbEnte tntlncr; (pDltf nl(^t b(r Ultglil(fli(^«l ; 
bfr arme btbarf ber notreenbiflllen Ctbenamiltd ; wir ^bm btiner longe ge^arct, 
etc Sometimes, as a so^:alled/i/jf reflexive : er ((^onct [cintr (§ 251)- 

Ncn^. — Bui Bonii! of Ihem may be construed with an accusalLvi: as, lentanben fifonen ; 
or witb a pcepoiitlan ; as, Uber iemiubfn la^en ; on tlmoS benlen. etc. With >ome, the 

much leu comniOD than tbnneily, the form with prepoailion being usually preferred. 

1. Someothei verbs, foimeilyused with thegenitive, but now moie usiuilly with the accu- 
ndve at > picpoiiiion, are : ai^ien, btztifctn, iroui^en, gebtduiteti, gtnle&in, [o^ntn. iiilegen, 
ii«rtt(ilen, Dtrgefen, moSme^mBn, loarlen. 

(J) Aa secondary, 01 remote, object (of the thing) with some verbs having 
direct object (of ^t person) in the accusative. Such are: verbs usually 
followed in English by of; as, to accuse, acquit, etc ; to taam, cottvince, etc. ; 
/fWflftJY verbs, to rirf,ii/rti«i etc.) and verbs derived from adjectives govern- 
ing a genitive {% 433)- As 1 — 
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antlagen, i baanUa, te rai, de^rivt, 

be(dftulbiflen, f " '^""'' tntf^tbea, to relimt. 

frcifprcifien, U acquit. entlcbigcn, te rid. 

maiincn, tf warn. entla(fen, to dismiss. 

ilber[fll|nn, ta cenvicl. BttRl^fni, ta assure. 

ftBtrjeuatn, ta cvrruinte. IdilrbtBtH, I" dicm uierthy. 

and a few others of like meMiing. Examples : SRan bcft^ulbtgt Vcja (iitrS 
t(^m«tn 8«bct(^(n«i bnr SSiciitn: (pta(^ Iftn atttr @d)Hlb fcti ; man ^ot mii^ 
nictnce ScTm&eene bcvaubt ; er ^at mid^ |cincr ^reunbf^aft geniirbtgt, etc 

Or, as single object with the passive of such verbs : (St tft eineS ft^wereii 

S(i'brccf)cne befi^ulbigt motbcn ; bet 3Rann i|) bcS £ten|)ee tnttafltn tnoiben. 

(c) As a like secondary object with some reflexive verbs, the direct object 

being the reflexive pronoun. Generally, with omission of the reSexive 

pronoun, this genitive will appear in English as direct object : — 

(i(& anne^mcn, to take interest {in). ji(^ enlftalltn, to abstain from. 
-flc^ tebitnen, to make use. fti!^ entfditaBfn, '•> g^ "^■ 

m btflcigigtn, to apply one's self. flif crbatmtn, to haoe mercy. 

(left bttnSl^ttgtn, to take Possessien. ^^ frcuea, to refoiee in, enjoy. 

.^d) btrinntn, te ncolUct. f"^ ragmen, to boast. 

B>f| fflnnnTi^ to remember. R^ (d)ninen, to be ashamed. 

and a few others. Examples ; Sr rfllitntc ft^ lEiner ^D^en @ebui;t ; tt f^amt 
fiifttnneero^EnffltlraHrnB; ^ett! ttbariitt bid) iinltr ; i* tonn mii^ beffm 

nid(t bertnnen, I cannot remember \me of\ that, etc. 

\d) Likewise with a few impeisonals, the personal pronoun standing as 
direct object. As: Wx^Xa'm.lRvA'tti "^eiStt, I am sorry far the people ; \a\i!) 

RUcCnieince 8«i^trinne, /r<!/im/ o/my/oUy; eS Dnlo^nt fit^ ni^t b« 3nu^(, 
il does not pay for the trouble, etc 

Adverbial Genitive. 

435. The genitive is used adverbially: — 

(a) In vatious adverbial relations, qualifying the verb ; as: Plaet: tti^ttt 
^nti,\MtX^ivi),oHtAeHght, — U/t; 7>'ia<r (indeSnite) : beS SMorafnS, beS 
3fi«nbl, btS ©onntage, (ineB logtS, etc. ; but timt definite, by the accusative 
or with preposition (§ 309, b) ; Manner: regularly wltli descriptive adjective: 
(i^Ilttten ©i^vttteS, swiftly; fie^enbtn Sffif*' immediately; mcineS SifftnB, 
0/ my knowledge ;\mMtxAiiMH<Ba6it, unsuccessfully ; ^toifVH 'ISSiiAti, gladly, 
etc, ; and especially in poetry : bujificn Slirfrt, miiifitigen 3lufrt, etc. 

Ntn».— Slmy oflhaephmemtnowtreiied m mere advc.b.. (S« ( j«; iliojes.) 
B^ analogy in [ormEd the hregulu na4t), brt 9la4tl, hriagbi(,mgUi). 
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(j) Analogous to this is tbe use of the genitive in some phtases with the 
neuter verbs fcin, Ubcn, fttrbnt, etc. SSit pnb ollt beS SobfS, w? an ail 

deadmtn; t^ue IBOB btinrt 9Imtce i(i, i^o luAai belongs to your ojgUf ; id) bin 
bee fflleinung, lam of the apimon ; tSxti gtiidli^En %a1ti jiftben, (.j rf« a 
kapfy death, etc. 

(f) Seemingly analogous, but really depending on the interjection, is the 
use (§ 336, 3) of Ihc genitive in exclamation ; as, 0^ beg £t|i>icn, oh thefaoil 

For ihc genitive with prepositions, see § zSo. For special tonn of femi- 
nine genitive in -n, see § 106, note. 

Ruumc. — The lists given in ttaii leuoc, and hcrealtcr, da dm aim to be complete, but 
only lUiutndvc, lad nuit be lupplemented b; the dictiiHUUT. 

EXERCISE XLIX. 
I. In the morning we go to school ; in the evening we stay at home. 2. 
Old people like to sleep (gnn) in the afternoon. 3. The prince assured us 
of his favor. 4. Do you remember your absent friends ? I always remem- 
ber them. 5. He is weaiy of life. 6. The man has been accused of theft. 
7. I am by no means master of the German langu^e. 8. I am not of your 
opinion. 9. We never considered him capable of such a deed. lo. The 
messenger was not acquainted with the way. II. Have mercy on the poor. 
II. I am not ashamed of his friendship. 13. They laughed at him forflDEgcll) 
his awkwardness, 14. Are you convinced of his innocence ? 15, I am not 
conscious of any guilt. 16. The countess will interest herself for the poor 
child. 17. Do you make use of (tbe) steel-pens P i3. The robbers deprived 
me of all [the] money (which) I had. 19. The king has relieved him of his 
office. 10. It is not worth while to remember every little misfortune. 21. 
We read in the fable that a lion once deemed a hare ■aiortky of his friendship. 
Z2. Ofmyknowledge, the prisonerhasnevetbeen accused of a crime. 23. O 
the happy [man], that breathes the same {one) air with thee I 24. I think of 
thee (litin) when the nightingales' song resounds through the grove; when 
tfaink'Bt thou of me f 



LESSON L. 
Use of the Cases. —(Continued). 

THE DATIVE. 

436. The dative is the case of the indirect object, which may 

be expressed in English, generally, by the preposition to ox for. 
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MoTX. — In EngUih, b; losi o( cue-inSection, the indirect object ii nowhen diitugnished 
fyfirm. When dciii W the verb il a uiuaily without preposidon ; when lepuniled from the 
verbi it requiiei the preptsitiefi ; u : / v^ vrrx^ yffH a tefUr : ai, a Utter to you, etc In 
Geraun, on the (Mher biml, with iD ipeciGc case-foim, the indinci olqect is regululy the 

in both consliuctimu the Gtrnun a moie ipecific ud ksi liable to unbipiilir thun Ihi Eii(- 
lith. (See Remark. | 459.) 

The Dative with Verbs. 

437- Th« dative is used as indirect (usually personal) object 
with many verbs. 

I. As second object with many transitivcs, that is, verbs which take a 
direct object in the accusative. As 1 — 

bitten, to offer. Ictfltii, to afford. 

btingcn, te bring. Ittfecn, to dtliocr. 

gebtn, legivt. ttli^tn, lo reach. 

eBnitm, to grant. fugtn, to say, tell. 

laflen, to leave. mlbmra, to devote. 

llt^n, to lend. ietgttt, te show, 

and many others. For the position of Che indirect object, see £ 354. 

Examples: 34 e*6e 3I|nen nutn SBotl ; bet gttunb birtet btm gminbc 
btc ^nb ; bet fiBitig nic^te l^tn bit 9{ed|te ; biete %ttviit gonne t^ bit ; et %aX 
mlr tai gefagt ; bn Sote btai^tt mit bae Odb, etc. 

{b) Observe that when such verbs are made passive the accusative object 
becomes subject (§ 275) ; the dative object remains 1 as : S)aB ®elb ift mit 
acbotni TOocbtn ; baS ifi mlc f^on gefagt morten, etc The English alternative 
forms — I have been tiered the money ; I have been told that, ttc, are not 
possible in German. 

Nora. — Tbefonniue Biltaduelaconfuiionof otgecti ftom loiiaf cue inflecdDn, Here 
again we may lee — u » sflen in Englith — bow (be lou oi/omt leads to the catetisiDn of 

I. The dative is used as single object with many intransitives, such as: — 

antlDS£ltmjIff amwer. f)*QtIl, to help. 

bOBlCII, la thanh. QllCO, to advise. 

b jentn, to serve. ft^abtn, ta injure. 

bni(|cn, lo threaten. fi^meiil^etn, tofiatter. 

fe^Ien, to be wanting, ail. tcaneti, to trust. 

tnlaot, to /idiom. ttoSen, '" ^^'fyi 
and many others. 
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(a) Observe that in muiy instances this indirect object will ^)peat in 
English aa direct object (usually, also, from loss of the case-form, aa § 436, 
note). Such verbs require special attention. Examples : Or attttDOttCtt tnic, 
he aiuvierid (riplied to\ me ; i(^ ban(« 3^ntll, I thank [,am thanifid te\ you. ; 

ma« f el)lt bir ? wkatailsyeul tiitr mollcn unjtrm gdb^trvn folgcn. 

{b) A few verba which in English, for the same reason, can take but one 
object — of the person or of the thing — may in German take, besides the 
dative of the person, an accusative — usually a neater pronoun — of the thing. 
Thus: I believe it, or / believe you ; in German, also : iif| glaubt eS S^nm, 
etc. — aa under group i, above. 

{c) As a dative object cannot become a passive subject (§ 275), intransi- 
tives governing a dative can be made passive only in the impersonal form ; 
not as in English, / toot answered, etc ; but : mil; murbe gcantmorttt ; nttr 
mlrb ge^olftn, etc. — the dative object remaining. 

3. In both uses (i and :) a great numbei of compound verbs govern the 
dative, the meaning of the simple veib being so modified as to require the 
dative. This is especially the case with verbs compounded with ab, an, 
bt), entgegtn, nat^, not, ju, and the inseparable prefixes, bt~, ent-, ex-, %t-, 
and mlbet. Examples: @tt licttlt bfm "SAtlt naSi, they ran after the thief ; 
roir ^Bttcn bem Wcbntr ju, ™e listnudiv ihi irrator; er panb mtr mil (tlntm 
Satt bei, he assisted me -with his counsel; boB fltfatlt tnit ntf^t, I da not like 
thai ; W\n gr^lcT ijl btt aufmcrtfatnlcit unletee Secrete MitQangcH, this mis- 
take has escaped the attention of our leather; t» nibtxi&^Xt Tiattiltm mtfjT 
Unglud ole « Derbient, mari misfortums happen to many a man than ht 
deserves. 

4. A dative is also required by many verbal phrases which have the force 
of simple verbs, and by a number of verbs, which form incomplete compounds 
with adjectives and nouns (§ 379). As ; — 

Icitl t^un, la cause sorrim. }U ^Ifc tottineit, to come to one's 

mt\it tbun, to give pain. aid. 

IDD^l '^vm, to benefit. in XtiltBtXitn, to fall to one's share. 

IDd1)( moHcn, to wish well. baS SIBort reben, to defend. 

glet^ iDminen, to equal. £ro^ bteCen, to bid defiance. 

3U gut lomtnen, to benefit. ^o^ll tpredSfU, to mack at, etc. 

As : li tifO-i mlt |(^t Ictb, / am very sorry ; ber gutt greunb Iflm mtr jn 
^iilf( ; mtt Witb tin ©lad ju Seil,, ttU id) ee nlmmer gtllDfft, etc. 
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;. (oy Some impersonal verbs (g 191), likewise require the dative of 
the person; asj t8 Q^nt mtr, Tforcbodt; t% gtQUl mil, I am afraid ; tB Boilgt 
mir, ! feel anxieus ; ts cfcll mtr, / fee! disgusted ; ti fi^minbeft mlr, ffeel 
giddy i eS ttfiumt mir, /ifr^ram; es bdutfet mir, metiinii, etc. 

(i) In some phrases the verbs \tin, WCtbtll, flfften and crBt^en, are used 
impersonally with tbe dative. As: ISe gt^ mir W 0^1, il farts welt -milk me, 
J am getting on well; mirtttrb l^limm, /&^n to/«/rKii nun iji mliroiEber 
IDOfil, Tvnn I feel viell again ; mit ijl lolt, lam cold; toenn btm fo ip, iftkatit 

& With a few reflexive verbs, (he dative stands as reflexive (personal) 
object. These are sometimes caM^A falsi refUxives (§ 434}. As : — 
fl^ anmnfif n, to assume. fid) gttrouen, to venture. 

fi^ eiiibttben, toimagine. fti^ UonK^men, to purpose, 

_ and some others. (5665251.) As: i(^ magc ffltrnic^l8 an, loaB nlcfttmein ifi ; 
id) gctraue mtr nid|t baS ju fagen ; <r bilbct fn^ cin tt (ti tin groger SRann, ^ 
anagines he is a great man, etc. 
Note.— The iddnss 

{Dnn) (Jecm ; (2ki) 1 

For the dative in sense at from, see § 440. 

EXERCISE L 
I. The young count flattered the old king. z. He has served faithfully 
his king and country. 3. This little boy resembles his mother. 4. How do 
you like your new house {Aow f leases ymi)f j. The poor old man thanked 
us. 6. The king wishes him well. 7. The lobber defied me. 8. No one 
mill help me. 9. Order me a cup of coffee. 10. It seems to me that this 
matter will not redound to your praise. 11. This castle belongs to the king 
of Saxony, iz. Tell me how this hat becomes me. 13. You ought to 
answer your teacher. 14. What has happened to you? 15. The captain 
threatened the soldiers, because they did not obey him. 16. I told him the 
truth, but I am sorry to say I was not believed. 17. I will read to yon a 
few pages from this book; will you listen to me? iS. It gave me pain to 
refuse your request. 19. How are you getting on? I am getting on very 
well. 20. The Ihief has run away from Ihe ofBcer; run after him. zi. He 
shall not escape usj believe me (that). 22. I have been told that that young 
man has been paid a large sum of money. 23. If that {dat.) is so, why does 
he not relieve his poor parental 24. Follow my advice, and yield to hi* 
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LESSON LI. 
Tbe Dative. — Continued. 

Dative with Adjectives. 
438. The dative is used with many adjectives, or partidples 
used as adjectives, such as are usually followed in English by 
/.or/.r. 

(a) With adjectives that signify nearness, likeness, fitness, inclination. 
advantage, or their contraries ; as ! — 

6i|nli<^, similar. ^olb, /avomilt. 

flUBfne^in, agreeailt. lafitg, iraubltsimt. 

elgen, awn, peculiar, Ii(b, dear. 

ftcinb, strange. Itallf, Tuar. 

gemeln, commeit. Id)ulbig, owing. 

fll(t(&, like. tcvi,failh/iil. 

flnobtg, ^TUfioitt, mibrtg, adverse. 

^eilfant, tcUutary. inlQtolltineil, ■welcffne, 

and many others. 

(b) Many of these aie participles used as adjectives, or adjectives derived 
from verbs which govern the dative ; as : — 

bdannt, known. bc^illftld), kelpfid. 

gOKlflti inclined. bantbar, thankful. 

QetDog«t,7^BraJ/f. bltnlif^, serviceable. 

QtlniK^ltn, equal to. gel)Citfam, obedient. 

Dft&aet, hateful. nflfelid), useful. 

flbtrifflen, superior. fcf|abli(f|, hurtful, 

and many others. 

Examples; !D» ©olftii tjl bent ^altr fi^Iicf) ; biefc Hefi^ic^te tfl alien 
bclonnt ; bieft EebenSort ip i^m eigen ; tc^ bin biejtr %beit not^ nid^t 
gema(f)tm ; jei mii: gnjibid ; baS I|cIIe ^It^t if) ben 9ugm |4SbH(^ ; bit fwi^clci 
t|t tnir ucr^agt ; \n mir roiniDinntni, etc. 

Note. — Aa jn cue of the gcDitivb (5 433-4), souutHd of the dalive « prepoHtion with 
i(g case vill somedmei occur, u an alleniBtive coostruction. with an adjective or a verb; 91: 
feinbll4 or fieunbU^ gegen Jenonbtn ; (uif (inen jlimen ; nlma btefeS Xu4, 14 %'ii't fUc M4 
IW\ omit, «c 
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(c) A few such adjectives may take in Getman, besides the dative of the 
person, a, second abject of the thing. Compare § 437, 2. j ; as; i(^ biu mU 
(finer ©il)ulb (gen,) itaa%t,/iim iimscioiti of ne fault ;'ba,i (ace.) binicfi i(|lll 
ntt^t t^Ulbtg, Ida not owt him that, etc. 

Dative of Interest, 

439. A more remote relation, yet allied to the foregoing, is 
expressed by the dative of the person concerned in, or affected 
by, an action or its result. This is known as the dative of inte- 
rest, or ethical dative. 

(a) Of the person for or against nhom something is done ; as : t^ii' eS mir 
bo(^, do it for me, please; li^rdben ©it mir fttefe aufgnbe ob, copy me thU exer- 
cise; fie tp mtr tin ^plaaegcijl, she is tame a tormenting ipirii ; TOO id) mir tint 

grtube B'Pfllinjl, wherever /have planted me a joy, etc. 

(j) Often this dative will lalte the place of the English possessive ; as : 
fte Ret bem Srnber urn ben 5al8, she fell on her brother's neek; bae §cri 
Jittette mir im Seibe, my heart trembled viithin me; fit Idjnttttn bem geinbt 
ben 3f fldjug ab, they cut off the enemy s retreat; i(^ ttJa(^C mit bie ^flnbe, / 
■wash my hands, etc. 1 and in phrases like 1 i^m gtt S^ten, in his honor; mir 
JU !itbe,/iv my sake, etc. 

Note. — Yet frequcnily the possusiiewil] a]» stand: at, flrei4< "iti nxint^fDten.iMAir- 

(1-) In man; cases the relation can hardly he expressed in English, but 
only indicates the interest taken by the person speaking or spoken to 1 as : 
mas madften ®te mir bn, lekat are you doing there (/ should like to inow) ; 

bleiben ®ie mir aefunb, ieep -well (/ hope you may) ; 35t Derfflfti^t mir Itinen 
V\t\fC,yoa •will seduce no one else {against my interests), etc. — Sometimes only 
a reference to one's opinion or feeling: @ln ^{larb bin l^ bit {you say). 

{d) Here may be mentioned the dative in exclamations, though these 
expressions ate properly elliptical and the dative a true objective ; as : ^eil 
bem ©iegcr, hail to the victor; mtfft bem Siefiegten, moe tothe conquered; aiu^e 
feintr 'AW, peace to his ashes (as if Jftu^t jei), etc. 

The Dative Privative. 

440. The dative (usually to, for) sometimes corresponds to 
the English/row {of), both with verbs and adjectives. 

This is sometimes called the dative privative, but is still really an indirect 
object, iwuaUy of disadvantage, etc- (Compare English differ from, ot with; 
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»ver%ejrpm or io, etc.) ; as : (t nabnt mil mcin B^mi** C(nn5(ien, (w* >-ot» 
mf, etc.; fie tntretfit mlr bm @tlUbten, btn SSrauttgom tauBt fit ntlr; bn 
SleBiP (tin tn Serf olgetn tntflo^En ; b(in®ioubm abtrfinnig, ncrecmt from 
(/ff) the faith, etc. 

NcTB- — la »me uhs, by a change id a relation of objects, an altenutive (btm maybe 
uKdwiih the geaiiive. Tbui, cithers bti Sieb (iiubtc ilim lein 8elk, ot Cieraubteitn ftinct 
0dbc3* aod inocbecuKs, a prepojitioD (Don, Ai"") will be pnfeired : n notin et nonmir; 
abldhuttg non tan SRdlgf on, etc. 

For the dative with preposition, see %% 164, 180, 2S0; special forms, § 106 

For the dative with ju, as the factitive object, see § «3. ^■ 

RBMAIiK. — AttcDlioii baj already been called to the loai of lh( earliei case-inflecIiaD in 

Englisb, whereby the dative is no loD^t distinguished in/srm fion the accusative. Many 

instances now recogDiied in English grammar as direct object (accusative) were onginally 

dative. The sludeat must therefore be cautioned against this di/icl qf/crm \a English, 

with nouDst ■□ alternative farm, with preposiiion, 

TbiB alio b due 10 the more esplicit and convcnienl dislinctjon of the pronotu inflectioiu. 

EXERCISE LI. 

I. The prince is very favorable to us. z. He owes his tailor five hundred 
marks. 3. Be welcome to us. 4. Are you equal to the task? j. I do not 
trust him, for he has not told me the truth. 6. Do not trust those who flatter 
you. 7. Go oul of my way. 8. The robbers took from me all (rooS) I had. 
9. The etiemy was superior to us, therefore we retired behind {ace.) the walls 
of the city. 10. This histoiy was known to us all. 1 1. Lying is odious to 
me. iz. Everything seemed to me strange after such a long absence. 13. It 
will be conducive to your health to lake a walk every day. 14. The prince 
thanked me in the most gracious manner. 15. The company of the stranger 
was most agreeable to the ladies. 16. The conquered fell at (}u) the victor's 
feet and begged for mercy. 17. The entire army has fallen into the hands of 
(dot.) the enemy. 18. This unworthy son has broken his poor father's heart, 
19. Too much eating {infiit.) and drinking is injurious to the health. 20. Hail 
to the saviour of his countiy, the friend of the oppressed I zi. Don't climb 
{/or my lakf, dal.proti.) too high, my son ; you might (fUnnett) fall and break 
yoHT arm, t2. To the lazy, everything is (Wetben) difficult. 13. Explain me 
this exercise, if you please [if it f liases you). 24. To thee the highest jewel 
b my memory {to thee is, etc.). 
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LESSON LII. 
Use of the Cases.— Continued. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

Direct Object. 

441. The accusative is the case of the direct object, that is, 
the object reached or directly affected by an action. 

(a) All transitive verbs have their direct object in the accusative. Ex- 
amples are unnecessary. 

Note. — It has alieady been stta Ihal same leibs craniilive in English are intcamitive in 
German, (hat is, ukethe object in genitive or dative, at with piepoiitkin (see f{ 434, 437). 
Sucb QMS must be carefully noted. 

{*) The accusative is also the direct (usually personal) object of most re- 
flexive and impersonal verbs (see §g 251, 291). For esceptions, § 437, 5, 6. 

(c) As has been seen already, a few adjectives, more usually construed 
with the genitive, sometimes take an accusative, usually with fetn or IBErben, 
as if object of the combined idea. Such are : btwugt, getDQ^r, loB, ntilbe, fait, 
mm, tnQrbiQ, jafritben, and a few others ; as : td| IDtrbe l^n nlc^t \t>i, I can- 
not get rid of him ; Id) bin (8 Jltfrfebcn, lam conttnt with il — most usually a 
neuter pronoun. With Doll (Oottcr) » simple noun may stand as § 431, <r ; 
as J UdII (DpHtr} ailut ; bat not with an art, or adj. (See § 433.) 
Double Objects. 

442. A few verbs take two accusatives — of the person and of 
the thing. 

These are: Ic^rcn, /ofcoi-i; and sometimes !oflen, tc cast; and, with neutei 
pronoun only, frofltn, toasi; hxtttn, to be^; flberttbfn, te persuadii asi ei 
\t\,x\x metnen @o]ftn bie @rammati[; baS ^ut mid) (or niir; utel @elb %,t\a^t\.-^ 
bQ9 (oUten ©te mii^ nit^! fragEii; baS tBnncn ®it mid) nii^l ufecrrcbEn, etc. 

Note. — But moie usually, finsen no4; bitten umj Dberrebtn aon ; er frugtc inii^ biIT< 
nil4; and always: ecfrngienai^inelnEtiiec^n; er batiniituni @elb, etc. (with wbh objects). 

Predicate or Factitive Object. 
443- A second accusative often appears as the result, or effect, 
of the action, hence called /af/Z/iz/if (sometimes complementary, as 
completing the idea of the verb). 

(a) Verba al naming ot lolling take: the name as a second accusative; 
such are ^etgHI, ninnen; taufcn, to baptise; f^etten, \ii\.ta'f\m, to iceld {call 
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badttamei). See §429, 2; as: ntT nenncn biejcn fiitabnt btn f anlcn ^iiiie ; et 
fi^all tni(^ SQgner, A^ calUd me a liar, etc. 

{If) In many cases the second accusative mill be an adjective, expressing 
the condition or quality resulting from the action. @S ntac^t tnir baS $erj 
fdlWCt, it makes my heart heavy ; (t flofi \)0,t®\ai'OO'^, he poured the ^asiJUlI ; 
b(r 3ogcr [(^06 b:n ^a(cn tol, Ihe hunter shot the hare dead. 

(f I With verbs wtiich express the manner of regarding an object, such as 
fallen, ouegeben, aiitifbintn. betroi^ttn, anjt^Mi, erllaren, and the like, (fir, 
sometimes alS, is used with the idjective. Examples: %i ^at bte ®a0e flit 
It^tig (rHort, he has declared the mailer correct ; man ^Blt t^n fflr Cintn S9e. 

triiDn {holds Aim /or) ; @te IBnnen bit ®ii(f)t nlB abgemaifit betra^ten, you 
may consider the mailer as set/Zed. (See § 429, 4, ^.j 

{d) But, contrary to the English usage, verbs of electing, appointing, 
creating, etc, take the second object in the dative with ju and, in the singu- 
lar, the contracted article (§191, note). As: wa^len, triBfl^leiT.A'ir/re/,- ccncnnfii, 

to mane, appoint; mai^tn, to maie; heftimmta, bt^tarj\, to appoint; \albtn,ttr 
anoint; Wagtn, to dub {a knight), etc. ; as : mm ^at ^timi %. jum S|Jtoftf(ot 
moa^lt; er iia^m \\t jut JJtau; but pi., ju $tDf(ffoten, jii gtouen, etc 

Note. — In all Lhese cas«i it is only die direct or prinuiy, u&ually pcTioDsi], object that 
canbeiubject ofthepasiiye {j 175) ; as: fc( nurlx liarniliS fleftogt, lionim BiSeten; t>s« 
«mb murbe 3oiomi fltlaufl ; t"" SloS rautt" noH gtgofffn ; fiett «. ift sutn Stobtcot tmiWlt 

Cognate Object. 
444. Some verbs, properly intransitive s, may take the accl^ 
sative of the noun, usually with a qualifying adjunct, of the 
same or kindred meaning with the verb. This is called the 
cognate object ; as: ^^ ttaumic etnen \i^iiX\Xi\,%xsxixai., I dreamed a 
beautiful dream ; er ftatb einsn ^dbenmiltigen 2^ob ; cr f^lSft ben 
SEobeSfdjIof. 
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Adverbial Accusative, 
445- Nearly allied with the accusative naming the (direct) 
object reached, is the accusative expressing mfufu/r ot extent: 
h&mfar, how long, how much, etc. 
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(a) This occurs with verbs of motion or duration or of measure ; such aa : 
Witfltn, to weigh ; gdltn, 1p be luorth ; toflcn, W cast, etc., and with adjectives 
like alt, old; brrit, *rmi^; (irofe, /a//; fio<^, Aijf*; \atiQ. img; twliieef;Wtit, 
fiir, eic. ; as : er Ifi jf^n ffltelltn gflaufcn ; btt Sricfl ^at )t^n 3o^c atboiiftt ; 
et ^ori^te ctncn auHenbUd ; bit anautr tji 30 gitfi t]o4 ; bfi Obfrfl ifi 60 3a^rc 
a» ; bnr aoffer ffiicflt 60 ?Pfunb ; tdi bin i^m 10 a^altr ft^ulbiB, /<ww ^»m lo 
dellars, etc. 



3. SonKtimH b]» a prcposilicJI is appended at 
toialr day Ihnmgk. Or im ad«cib of diiection, ai: 

et w*fl k"" *«ia itnojif, etc 

(4) The accusative is also used to express a definite time when; as: 
ffommen @ie ju mir bitftn Mbtnb, nat^Rtn aBittrooi^, jtbcn 2a(i, etc, and in 
such expressions as Jffietmal btn %ii%, bit SBoi^e, twUe a day, week, etc (See 
for dates, | 309.) 

TAvTZ- — Thu miisl be diitiBguiBhed from lhegcnidve(| 435) DTiDdefiniu time, or repated 
occurreiice. A^ : bcASonntngt iltKbt ii^ in fyai\i, m a Suiulay, at SuiuL^i ; be«!l6eRta«, 

Accusative Absolute, 
446. The accusative is used in an absolute or independent 
construction — yet really adverbial : — 

(3) Frequently with a perfect participle ; as : btc QOnjC ©tnbt lag in Sfl^e, 
einigc ©auftr ouSgenPinnKn, a few houses exeepted; ben Slid auf bie (Jrbt 
(jt^eftet, fi^titt er langjam ^tr, (miM) his loek fastened on the ground. 

{b) Leas frequently without participle, especially in poetical style ; ©lolj 
Panb cr ba, bie ^iiinb ouf btm Sc^roecte, with his hand on his sword. Note 
thisuseofiofW. 

For the accusative with prepositions, see gg 17S, 179, 380. 

EXERCISE Lll. 
I. We were a whole month in London, z. A sack of potatoes costs three 
marks. 3. My friend has been elected president of the society. 4. I take 
(hold) liim for an impostor. 5. This news has made me happy. 6. The 
painter has painted the door green. 7. The bridge is a hundred feet long 
and thirty-three feet broad. S. My grandmother is 74 years old. 9. I have 
run myself tiied. 10. The judge declared him (for) innocent, though he was 
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one of the greatest thieves, ii. We weie so hungry that we considered 
ourselves very lucky Co get a little bread and cheese. 12. We proposed [to] 
ourselves to ascend the Brocken ; therefore we remained three days at Ilsen. 
burg and W3.tted for fine weather. 13. We fancied that the matter was 
([cj] settled. 14. Do not imagine that you will ever be elected [3] town- 
councillor. 15. He has been ill [for] three years, and has passed many a 
sleepless night on his bed. 16. Goethe was born the 28Ch August, 1749. 
17. The post arrives every day at six o'clock in the morning and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 18. My brother has been appointed professor of . 
(the) history at (jU) Berlin. 19. Date your letter thus: Boston, May 23d, 
1887. zo. The king has appointed (the) Count B. ambassador at the Span- 
ish Court. 21. [For] six months long, that old professor taught me danc- 
ing \inf. n.) three times a week, two hours each day. 22. This stormy life 
ended, the old hero sleeps the sleep of the just. 23. There she cornea [with] 
the crucifii in hir hand, and pride in her heart. 24. They were followed by 
ifkent/nltevied) the sheriff, with a white staff in his hand. 

Prepositions with Cases. — Summarj'. 

447, In connection with the cases belongs properly the treatment of Pro- 
positions. But it is impossible to bring this subject within the limila of 
elementary statement. The very term preposition is not easy to define ; nor 
is it easier to draw the line between words which may be caWed prifiasiliont 
proper and words which are only used as prepositions (sometimes called 
spurious prepositions, as § 280). There is perhaps no word which is always a 

(fl) Prepositions are, for the most part, properly adverbs, that ii, verb modi- 
fiers, and are still used as such in both English and German; as: look up; 
come in ; go on ; how came she by that light (verb tomi by) ? etc. ; and in 

German: nrpng ait ; er ftanb QUf ; cr \&{t\i\t bra SStiff ab, etc. When com- 
bined with the verb alone they are properly adverbs, and should be so called; 
when limited or defined by an object also, they are properly preppsitions. 
Thus prepositions have been eipressiveiy called transitivi adverbs. Some 
words, however, which are habitually used with an object, are commonly 
called prepositions, as a distinct part of speech, even when used only as 
adverbs. 

(b) In German, however, the use of the preposition must be considered in 
connection with the case, a distinction no longer obvious in English. The 
meaning of the entire phrase, preposition and object, is made up of the 
case- relation, with the preposition, combined with the action, motion, con- 
dition, etc, expressed by the verb. Primarily it is the verb that determines 
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the case, and gives to the preposition its apparent difference of meaning — 
its true relation being really alwiys the same. (This may be clearly seen in 
the use of the dative or accusative with the same prepositions, §179; as: 
n {ag Duf betn SSaiimf — Elettctte a\x\ ben SSaum ; bie SJolIe l)ing Ithn btm 
Cerge — jog iiber ben »ecg, etc.) But by habit of use, the preposition is said 
to govern the case, or to be used in such or such a sense with this or that 
case, etc. The full explanation of these uses is made the more difiicult in 
German — and still more difiicult in English — because the form and force 
of the original cases have often become obscured or lost. 

{c) The primary meaning of the prepositions is usually a relation of place, 
transferred often to lime, and thence extended, or transferred, lo a wide 
variety of figurative and often remote relations, in many of which the orig- 
inal meaning of the preposition is difficult to trace. The so-called spurious 
prepositions are mostly of occasional use, and generally have only, or nearly, 
their primary signification. But the more important prepositions — them- 
selves tew in number and monosyllabic : ait, ouf, oug, bd, bur*, flit, In, mit, 
niwi(, um, Bon, Dor, iU — to which may be added iibtt and unter— have 
acquired the largest variety of idiomatic use, and of secondaty or transferred 
meaning. 

The explanation of such uses, often difficult, someiimes perhaps im- 
possible (and no less difficult in English than in German), cannot be at- 
tempted within elementary limits. Their mere enumeration would be impos- 
sible. For illustration only, and for reference, the more important uses of 
some of the prepositions are given in an Appendix. Other idioms must be care- 
fnllyDOtedas they occur, and compared with the corresponding English forms. 



LESSON LIII. 
AdjectlTes. 

See Lessons VIII.-XII. Some special uses will be here 
added. 

Use. 

448. Some adjectives are used only attributively — others 
only as predicates. This depends partly on the meaning — 
partly, however, on usage only. 

I. As attributives only are used : 
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(a) Most pronominal idjectiv«. (Exception S 193.) 
(j) The ordinal numerals, and superlatives. (§ 160.) 
(c) Some adjectives aiplace and time; adjectives of mai^rfti/in-(n,-Eni; 
wid some detivativea in -ifi^, -lii^ — such isi^ 

bovtig, b/ there. gotben, geldeti. 

Illefig, of here. fllSletn, of^a,:. 

^Hltie, ef to-day. ii:bi((l6, earthly. 

BtjltiB, ef yesterday. toflll^, daily, etc. 

Where such adjectives occur in the predicate, they will be construed 
attributively; as; tie ^Jojl i(i eint tfiflltc^e; Mt «la|fe Ift bie (r[ir; — or a 
preposition will be substituted ; as : bte Uli'^ i(l Don ®oll>, etc 
Note,— Eidpdona are (bund in poeliT! fttM 1 lisrt flelneni, etc. 
2. As predicates only are used : — ' 

bcieit, ready. futlb, inman. 

gat, done. qutr, across. 

geloa^T, aware. qutit, quit, free. 

^ab^afl, in possession of. UWia\t, farlicipating in, 

and some others ; a few compounds, as : — 

ab^olb, unfavorable. eingtbenl, mindful. 

anfii^tig, in sight of. ftanbgemein, hand to hand, etc, 

with some words properly nouns; as: — 

ftinb (ftinbUi^), not (notig), 

freunb (frcunblttft), nfife (niifeli*), 

leib, ]i,m ({(^ulbtg), etc. 

Inflection. 
449. Some irregularities, and some diversities of usage, occur 

in the declension of adjectives : 

I. The principle which determines the j/roa^ or a/wi form of the adjective 
admits occasional exceptions : 

(a) After personal pronouns, the strong form is strictly regular; but the 
mixed lorms are used generally ; as: ((^armtr; @ie gut« SDJonn ; but tnit 
otmen ; ifit gutfii aJianntr ; niir Sicutft^tn, etc. 

(4) In the plural nominative or accusative the pronominals atle, einigt, 
(tli(t]e, (cinf, mantle, fold)f, incldie (as interrogative adjective), me^ttre, Bfv- 
Irflicbcnc. Dtrlf, roeniflf, often admit the strong instead of the weak form; but 
the usage — formerly extended even to bic((, jtllt — is hardly now correct. 
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(c) Properly, successive adjectives of like kind shoold have the same de- 
clension; as: baB^""!!"'^ 'i<t\fi m[in«@o^n«; fluttr, ftortre, altre SBtin. 
etc But soinellires a second adjective will be weak if it stands' in a nearer 
relalion to the noun; as: fine glat(^e Don giitEin roten ajetiie (= SRotHiein); 
nai^ laugem ucrgebltl^cn @ud)En, etc; but the use is not to tie imitated. 

(d) A fen words used idiomatically without article in certain phrases are 
treated as ptoaominals and followed by (he weak adjective. Such are : befagt, 
aforesaid; \s,\%ivCa,foUinoitig; gtba^t, m^n/fOHi./; obiH.aiop?. As: 6efai|t(r atle 
%i'iVJ^,ihesaidoldman;\s\^mAt%\flia\it^tx\,tkefollomingbeauliJulw<>rk,t\i:. 

Notes. -..' Observe that the atroog; fonn Btandj properly after all indeclinablEa ; also after 
on, iniin4, ii)([4/ etc., wbea undediDed ; and after a preceding genitive, eic. 

z. In addition to the usual cases mentioned in Lesson X., the ending of 
the adjective is omitted : 

(a) In the first of two adjectives which together mark one definition — 
especially in titles, as: bnS £bnigUi^ ^rcugiji^e 3Rinif1enum ; blau unb 

j^lDfltje ©anlict [fifblut and black color), etc. 

Noil. — Tbue an pracIicaUy cmnpounds, and might be bo nriiun, ot with hTphen. 

[b) This usage is widely extended in poetic style, in cases not admitting 
of such explanation. Within a few pages occur : ein untrmavttt unge^eutrt 
®0iilfo(: btn (al(^ DecrStftilc^ tHut ; ein hd entft^Ioffetift ©i^roatmev ; in 
tmit fin|let ungiadeuoQen 3rit ; blcffe nnflet {(^iDnnfc Ko^t ; ein eeflttct 
frBliUc^ SBdH. (§145-) 

{c) This poetic usage must be carefully distinguished from the adverb; 
bit fieberVft iitttriibt @i:tla ; baS tDunbeclii^ gtacibjc SRiib^en ; mie ^inlcf 
liflig tteuloS rr|[^etnt mtiii 9tat, how deceitfully faithless, etc. (§ 314.) 

(1^) Generally, it is important to remark that the adverb in German is 
distinguished from the uninflected adjective only by the sense. Usually, the 
distinction is obvious ; but sometimes it may be questionable, or im- 
material ; as : iai 3}!(ib[t|cn tmit^ ft^tu jut @eite ; b(r JRubcrer ecrtti^t ricgnt^ 
baS Ufer; i^tt Sugen teii<^teten uttEIdrt; [ic blidte Dcmirrt auf; n uet> 
fi^nianb lautloS in ber 3!l2eng(; ba8 Ulfe oer^aUenbe ©eliiute (nae (cifi, t)ct> 
itaUenbe Setautt), etc. — and many like cases [the ship arrived safe, oi safeiy\. 
{e) Rarely, in poetry, occur examples like Ucb Stiabe, for Utber ihlobe. 

NoTt—Thil point will require the more attention because it is contrary to the usual 
analogy— the grammalical lelations being, io general, more largely distinguished 4c.Ar»« in 
German than in English. 

regarded as noun, and loses its adjective 
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(a) In certain act phrases, as: 9tt linb Swig ; ba9 @ 
9tt4l unb Unreibt, etc. 



Such forms must be distinguished from the adjective used as noun ; as, 
tw8@ut(, bieStlten. Compaiettmai^at.timireJ; (tWOB MottS, simtetking 
red (and English, svitils to Iht nattl, etc). 



450. In addition to the general rules already given (Lessons 
XI., XII., XXXIV.), the following are important, with reference 
to the comparative and superlative : 

I. In German, generally, all adjectives admitting comparison — including 
participles used as adjectives — are compared alike, without regard to number 
of syllables. But instead of the usual inflection, an auxiliary (adverb) com- 

{a) With adjectives that do not admit of attributive use ; as : ei: Ifl me^E 
baran (^ulb ale ii^ — am inci(len (t^ulb ; mtniBfr ~ am roenlflflett — einaebenl, 
etc (§ 448, s). 

{i) When two qualities are compared in the same subject ; as: btrfinahc 
i|l xaiifC Itl(^t|innig al« biife. — But the inflected form also occurs, as: bit 
inipptn roattn tapfewt ala jatjlttic^, more brave than numtrous. 

(f) And, generally, in the superlative oiemimtKi, or absolute ruperlalive ; 
as: ein augtrfl |if|iiiiee Sinb ; ein ^a^p jeltcntt gall [see g 316). But such 
forms as t (in atttrliebjltS fttnb ; mit tieflitt Sfllirung, etc., also occur. 

I, After a comparison of superiority or of equality, alS and wis both 
occur; but the better usage requires al9 in the former, rote only in the latter; 
as : bQB aifabi^cii ifl li^iinet al8 i^tre ajlulter ; cbenjo fcf(iln roit t^te aHutler. 

Rarely benn [then) is found after a comparative — usually when alS pre- 
cedes ; as : I£t mar tfli^tigeT ate gelb^err benn ale @taatemann. 

3. The distinction between the inflected superlative and the form with 
am, in the predicate (g t6i) — though not always strictly observed, is import- 
ant. The latter is really adverbial, defining the conditiim, not the subject ; 
the former is the true adjective superlative. As: bit ©Dime (^eint am 
IieUiifti — ifl am fteBjlra — im ©oinmtt; bitfts fiinb ifl nm fdiBnften, roniii 
tS SiHSi^X ; but we could not say : blefcs fiinb ift am jSngflen. The tendeocy 
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is to use tbe am form when the adjective superlative would be more correct 
Note also the distinction between Che form with am and that with auf6 
(§ 315), the absolute supetlative. 

4. The superlative is sometimes strengthened by the prefi* aUtX, o/allj 
her allerbcfle fflonn, tie very beit man; bas atter^eiligpe, the Holy of holies— 
thi most holy. 



5. It was remarked (§ 316), that a few words use the saperlative in -f) u 
adverbs. Such are: fiugcrji, ftBt^H, tingil, intifl, nSlftfi; gfffiUlgfl, gutigp, 
ge^Dttamfi and a few others. These forms are used only in the absolute sense. 

For the correlative comparison, the thi, see § 334. 

Concord of the Adjective, 

451. Outside of the general rules of agreement, it is import- 
ant only to remark : 

(n) The agreement of the adjective is with its own subject noun, which, 
however, is often understood. As: bcr Slep^ont iji boS gtofite (Stir) untre 
ben S^ieren. For exception, see § 452, note. 

(*) An adjective agreeing with the plural ©it In address will be singular, 
if the pronoun means one person ; as, ©ic, fluter, etc 

For the position of the adjuncts of the adjective, fee § 353. 

Rbuark. — All the rules with regard la the intlectioD or coDcord of the adjectite requin 
^e more attendon becauK» in conKquence of absence of inflectLoa m the ^iglish nijjectiTCj 

EXERCISE LIU. 

I. In yesterday's paper I read the last news of the war. 2. Has to-day's 
newspaper come ? 3. This young lady is not ao amiable as her elder sister. 
4. The weather is excessively cold. 5. We have received very favorable 
news from America. 6. She is a most modest girl. 7. This carriage is 
more useful than handsome. 8. The longer the day, the shorter the night 
9. The rose is the most beaulifol of all flowers. la Charles was on the 
h^hest (uppermost) step, whilst I was on the lowest. 11. He showed us 
into the interior apartments of the castle, iz. Everybody wished to be (the) 
first 13. He wears a gold chain, but hts watch is silver. 14. The boy ran 
up, in greatest haste, and told me the sad news. 15. We poor sinners need 
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the mercy of the good God. i6. The irUe [man] is content when he has 
only Che necessary. 17. A truly modest man does not seek to seem wiser 
than he is. iS. An old woman, unknown to me (a to me unknown, etc.) 
delivered (his most (=:very) distressing letter, 19. Many incredible stories 
arc related of Ihal poor old blind man. 30. The fuUowing event took place 
in the year 1818. 21. Red, white and blue flags waved on all[the]streeta. 
2x. A crowd of people — old and young together — rushed in highest ex- 
citement over the narrow wooden bridge. 23. The testimony of these my 
friends will refute that most unjust charge. 24. These children are the 
worst that I know; they are most agreeable when they are not present. 



LESSON LIV. 
The Prononns. 

The Personals. 

459. See §g 182-184, for declension and general statements. 
The following special points are to be noted : 

(a) In consequence of the different system of gender in English, the 
agreement of the personal pronoun with the grammatical gender of its ante- 
cedent requires attention. As 1 Igr ^ot (ttnen ©i^Iflflcl uetloreil, et !ann iftn 
nl^t finbtn, ii has lost his key, he cannot find it. "SAtSt ©tO^lfebet t^ Int. 
roftet, iif) Wtrbt fie megWftfcn ; this sttil-fen is rusty, I shall Ikrow it away. 

But the pronouns referring to boS 3Bclt)/ tki vieman, and the neuter dimin- 
utives of sex, gtSukitl, aJiiibi^tn, finSbltin, @o^nd]{n, etc., generally prefer 
the natural gender. As : fflo ift baS grfiulein ? @ic gc^t im ®attEn fpojitten. 
aBaS ma*l 36c BH^niitn? 3* ^offe, tx ift btffer. Not so, however, when in 
the same sentence with the noun, as: Ein aJtSetftcn, mtldfti batt Itbte, a^'rl 
who, etc. — and, often, not so in poetic or familiar style. 

immtdialt connexion whh iu nouo; as, bje f^bnlle untei oDen WflbiSeii. 

{i) The prepositions lialbtn, tucaen, miUcn (§ a8o) form compounds with 
the personal genitives, et or t being inserted. Thus: mtiat\tatgtn, /or my 
sake, as far as I am concirntd; beinEllDEgEn, for thy sake; um fetneltDiUen, 
for his sain; ry^teoat^fa, for our sake; euect^Qlbtn, Stjret^olben, etc. 

NoTx. — Bni, u the mrlier fonni meinentntfltn, feinnitnrtllni, etc., «liow, thcK fotni> 
were origiiially posstsjitM with cmm of mmm — t injeited u J J9S, *. 

if) The anomalous forms metiteegific^m, betneeflleii^en, etc, (also metnes 
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@Iei(^en, etc.), tlu likes efme, my equals, etc, arose probablj' out o£ pronotin 
genitives, dependent on the adjective. Thej are now practically compounds. 

For further remark on the peiaonal genitives, see g§ 430-1. Poi the use 
of the dative where the English idiom requires possessive, see % 439. For 
demonstratives used as substitutes for personals, see % 457. For the relative 
after personals, see § 459. For the pronouns in address, see %% 186-9. 

453. The neuter pronoun e8 has some special uses, corre- 
sponding largely to English it or there, but in part peculiar. 

{a) Akin to its use as impersonal subject (Less. XXXI.), is its use as in- 
definite subject of verbs without known agent — sometimes with poetic 
effect. As: ti tai^te neben bem St^a^Ict \il% auf, thtre was a loud lia^h 
dost by the speaker; ba jsg tS tott mtt incigcn 9tebelfi^lei(m tbcr bit ^aibt, 
that something passed, etc. 

(*) As merely formal — expletive — subject, with intransilives in passive 
or refleiive form. As: eS niirb gcbetet (§ 275); c8 loirt mit gtraKn; rt 
^^i^\\^\^\Stt ^-iA, here is good sleeping. But: mit IBicb BfWtfn (§ 291, «ofe). 

(c) Especially as introductory — grammatical — subject, throwing the 
logical subject after the verb, which then always agrees with the latter 
(seeg 210); as: waS pnb bae? « finb Sartpffein; lakat are those t they ate 
potatoes. Often this eS is purely expletive, and is then variously translated : 
I. By it; as : eS fiitb Oft Uliltrt greunte, bit une qualen, it is often our/riinds 
that torment us. 2. By there: e9 iDOt (inmal eiii iDIann ; (8 iDoten Euujcnbt 
JUBtgOl ; there was ; there were, tAc. 3. Without English equivalent^often 
with poetic emphasis: SB fati^te bic @btt(t bn8 aJlEul^tngefi^lti^t ; cBreben 
lUlb trBumftl tie aRcn(ii(en Btcl, etc., men talk and dream much of, etc 

NoTB. — In general in 'm^azAyiptctivt uses, as in tbe luttwoaod in b, (ftisomitled 

{d) As representative — often not translated — of an entire sentence pre- 
ceding or following; or of a predicate idea — noun or adjective; here often 
translated by so. As : ajilr Wicb tin ®lfl(! ju SCell, l»ic ii^ eB nimmet gt^offt ; 
@ie miifftn (9 mir erlauben, 3^nm ju fagen, etc. 3(4 glaube li, I believe 
so; btt ifl mcin grtunb, fo rocnia er t% Idieint, however little he seems so. etc 

(e) In some phrases like English to trip it, lard it over, etc. As: bie 
aHeinmiB ^SH (9 mtt bem Ungliiiflidifn— ip/A (rtdVi) with. etc. 

The phrases it is f(mef), is it you? etc., arc in German M) bin rt, 
finbSttce? etc 

m is often written 'fl, as: (c^ bin's (§ 70}. 

For substitute tor rt with prepositions, see 5 457. The occauonal use of 
tS with a preposition is now only colloqmal. 
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The Reflexives (§ 185). 

454. I. The English compounds myself, himself, etc., are 
sometimes nefiezive, sometimes emphatic ; a.s ; he himself killed 
himself etc. No such ambiguity of form exists in German. 

(a) The reflexive object is eiptessed, specifically, by fid^ ODly. Other 
pronoun objects may be used leSexively. (§ 185.) 

{h) The emphatic silf, stives, is eipreased by the indeclinable (rtbfl, or 
fcIbCf, which are used only in apposition, referiing to either subject or 
object, as the meaning may requite. As: fir !|at rt \ti\'^ ^iHi^v., ht didit 
himself; CT ((^ontt [einer felbjl nii(, ht did not spart himself; « \fA fii^ ftffiet 
B«Bt(t, ht himself ailtd himself, etc 

Note. — StUft bdbn aoouahu cheieiucortiwii; as; t<Ib|l btl Slnig, «»■ «*t Mv; 
but t(c Ainifi \tm. Oa knig kimsdf. 

(c) Stlbft is also used sometimes, without special emphasis, to exclude 
a possible reciprocal meaning (g 252). As: SHe Sliigdiagleil DtTlittnt fii^ 
Jelbfl; bielt Siiibtr liebm n<4 \tM, etc. 

NoTR. — Tl hflA alteady be«D remarked (9 3sv) that the reflexive jdioin a UKd more Urfcl^r 
in Gennarx thta m Eacljib- This is due ia part to the want of any specific or simple Eoclish 

The Possessives (§§ 192-4). 

455. See §§ 192-3. Only a few points need further remark : 
(a) Doubt as between the adjective forms and the pronoun forms can 

occur only in the predicate. The former are simply predicative, leaving 
the stress on the subject ; the latter ate used for emphasis or distinction of 
persons ; as : bicfeS S9u[^ ift metn ; but bKfee SBu4 ift mtinti, itid)t betntS. 
Srm ge^il biefM Sui^ ? Si Ifl meititi, etc Unfn t^ bit Sibeit, abn ntn 
i|) bCT eo^n. 

(j) The forms with the article are often used as nouns, in the plural 
mtamng fiirsent, friends, etc.; in the neuter singular, abstractly, /nji^r^, 
duty, etc. As : 3^ fanb bit ajittnigtn gtlunb »ieb«, I found my family ■null; 
Wit beftnbtn fli^ biejj^rlgtn? how an you all at home? 'Sx^X'^^i kitxxa^t 
gtt^on, he has done lakat he crmld. 34 P«^ ouf bon SWcinigtn; (tbtin baS 
@etiH, etc. 

(f) Before Cities, on addresses of letters, etc., feint and fsiner are often 
abbreviated to ®e. and @t.;andeunr,euM,toen). As: ©t.3Koie|ifitberfiBnia; 
@r. ^rcctlenj bem gelbmacji^ott ; @tD. ®nflben, your Grate. 3|to and 23ero 
areold'genitives, nowout of use: ^\\a 'Si'i\t^0,1., ymtr majesty, etc. 
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(1^) Colloquially, but inconectty, occur such forms, as: tnelnes Satert— 
ormcinrm Stater — fcin ^ue, etc. like forms were cunent in older EaglUhi 
John Smith hii bock, etc 

(f) The phrase, jU leinet 3ftl, in due time, is idiomatic and of doubtful 
eiiplanation. 

The rule for agreement in gender — and the exception — are the same 9a 
with the personals (g 452, a). In general, care must be taken that the 
possessive shall correspond to its proper personal: as bein to hll, 31|t to 
©If, etc. This is often overlooked by students. 

The rules for repetition of a possessive are (be same as with the definite 
article, (g 421-) 

For the article instead of possessive, see $ 416, 5. For the phrases, a 
friend efmitu, etc, see % 430, e. For the dative pssiesiive, % 439, b. 
EXERCISE LIV. 

I. Our irine is sour; we cannot drink it. z. For your sake I have made 
this long journey. 3. Even the name of this man is unknown to me. 4. In 
(the) spring, the eaith clothes itself with flowers. 5. Take my key ; you can 
open your door with it. 6. We shall soon see each other again. 7. Think 
no more of (an) it. 8. Is it you, dear mother ? Yes, it is T. 9. Can you not 
come yourself? 10. The poor man has done himself great barm. ij. There 
came lately a strange man to our town. iz. There is no other road that 
leads to the village. 13. Will you please (gefiiQig^) lend me your grammar; 
I have lost mine. 14. It is not always the richest that are the happiest. 
15. WUlit rain to-morrow? I believe so. 16. My heart beat for joy al (ii6ct) 
it. t7. Is this pen mine ? No, it is mine ; you have yourself taken yours 
away. 18. This vain girl speaks always of herself only. 19. The girl forgot 
her fan. 20. What is mine I will maintim. 21. I shall never forget you 
and yours. 22. Do you still remember me ? 23. There are many people in 
the town that I do not know. 24, I am advised by my physician to make a 
journey to Switzerland. 

LESSON LV. 
The Pronouns. — Continaed. 

The Demonstratives (§§ 204-10), 

456. The demonstratives may all be used as adjectives 

or as pronouns. As pronouns, besides their specific use as 

demonstratives, they are used largely where English' uses 

Other pronouns. For this use see 5 457. 
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"1. !S)it(fr, itner, distinguish tlie nearer and the more remote : thii — lhat, 
the latter — the former. Without such distinction, bie(et is often used for 
that one, iif, etc. (jusl spoken oi). 3*lltr (-^yoti) properly ratxas that yondir, 
L e, lekkh can be seen ; but is not alna3's so restricted. 

NoTt — The Eogliih mr is nol tninlaicd with Iht demonatniiires <«« tne, etc). 

i. 'htx is the more general demonstrative of reference, without regard to 
position, and with widest range of use. It has in part different forms as 
adjective and as pronoun. . Note also : 

(a) The old genitive singular pronomi be^ — now written beS — is not now 
used except in compounds; bfSliKgcn, inbeS, etc. 

(b) The genitive plural forms berec, bcteii, are not always strictly distin- 
guished: bttcr should be used before a relative or other restrictive; other- 
wise bcnn- As; bie )^reunbid)iift beret, bie une fi^meit^eln, ifl gefa^tlii^. 
ffiS gicbt bertn Dielt, there are many of them. 

(c) "Sxt — not biefet or jfiier — must be used as j«/^/t™«^ pronoun before 
a genitive — that of — often in English omitted, as: mein $aue unb bae 
mtinee SSrUbtre, my house and my brother's. In this sense berjenlgf ia 

soroedmes less correctly used. 

(rf) The indefinite — or substantive — Mo/ is usually bnSr BiaB Ifl bflS? 
2)aB urig id) nt^t. (See § 21a] 

For bits, baS, as introductory subjects, see § 21a 

W 2)et, adjective, is the same word as the definite article, but is distin- 
guished from it by stress of voice — often also by type — the article having 
usually minimum stress. Thus, ber S^aiin, the man ; b e r SNann, that man. 

The adjective phrase ber unb ber means such and such a. 

Note. — Zxig^vuiuc 10 many compounds, such u: befiDtnEn, biS^alb, tnbenin.inbtt; 
beigepalt. bngleiibrii. beteirft, etc. ; gm] of the same root, bofern, bubeira, bamci[«, etc, u 

3. 3)(iri(ni(lt is properly used only as antecedent to a relative. It is here 
not distinguished from btr, but is preferred in ^fnfm/ statements. As: ber* 
inline (^ann), iDcli^eT une ft^mtli^eU, tfl Fein trcutr greunb. 

Id this use ber may include both antecedent and relative; as, bciatnleglcn 
meflfling, roar ber affe, he who, etc. 

4. Decjelbe — adjective, the tame, t6en ber(tlb(,(fo very same — 31s, pronoun 
has its most important uses is substitute. (See § 457.) 

5. @ol4er (!oI4) properly implies a correlative : sueh — as, which may be 
expressed by \a\t, ot by a relative clause. As : tin [ol^er Wcam tsie ®U ; 
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foldgt SfldltT, btt man ttliiltU\tn1anv,—attiecannafreaJ. Its use as pore 
demonstrative is rare md incorrect: t9 fomtn jn il|ni mtffltn Siirgcr unb 
untcr iDld^tn ail(^ fcncr Sttl, — aBJD«^/Arm, etc. 

Suii.Msed idiomatically before an adjective, is the adverb fo: etnt fo 
\«tUlilU gefcer, luci a bad pen; mit fo fl^lK^teil gebcni, with lucA bad pens. 

Note the colloquial (0 eln, for folt^ ein; fo etlDOB (toas), such a thing, etc. 

Demonstratives as Substitutes. 
457. The demonstrative pronouns are largely used in cases 
where personals of the third person are used in English ; 

1. To distinguish things without li£e : 

(a) Instead of the genitive and dative (feiner, i^TIt) of the third personal, 
which are identical in masculine and neuter, the demonstratives beffen, bee> 
fribtn, bcmlflbfn arc used of things without life. As : er ^t mfr ®elb on- 
fltbotsn, abfr ift btbnrf beffm (btsfdbcn) mi^i, IdntuHneed it;i,ii'\&iiaKm\Ai 
bftlen, o/it (fcintr, a/ Aim); « fiat m\x ttln Bott flefltSen, oDcin it^ tcaue 
itm'\tVbmmS\i,Iiiaiuitirusiit{\iim,him). 

(i) With a preposition, for all cases, things without life take instead of 
the personal a demonstrative object — usually of ber, or berfflfie — or, more 
frequently, a prepositional compound: of ba, ftier, for dative or accusative 
{% 401}; of bee for genitive, where such exists. As: hoB afieffer i^jdjarf; bu 
!ann(i bit^ mit bemfribcn (bamLt) leii^t fi^neibtii. 3i5 ^abe nid)f9 boaegen, 
against it (if|n, him). S3 regnet ; bcs^Ib bletbc i^ ju ^auft— or, trog be([«i 
fle^e icb HUB. 3K(in gremib ^nt meinen tftegtnfi^irm Dttlotcn ; o^iit btnfelben 
lann Xi^ iitd)t auSflt^en (il)n, him). 

The forms br[fentmiDen, betenllialben, etc., are like those in § 452, b. 

(c\ Often, for the possessive, things without life use a demonstratiTe 
genitive: ber Snum unb bcffen 3™fifl*; '''f ©tabt unb beren Sinioo^ner. 
Analogous with this is the use of the demonstrative to distinguish the 
objective from the subjective genitive, even of persons. As: tin gteunb 
i(i tin Bi^ofifB ®"1; f'" ®friiJ fieBfelben etfib^t ben Sert bee SebenB — |etn 
iSerife would mean kis property. 

2. Sometimes a demonstrative is used to mark more closely the con- 
nection between successive sentences. As: 68 TOor ein oiler aKanit; bitfer 
(jfltte brei ®BI)ii(; er Derteille (tin ®ut untet blefelben. 

3. As indefinite (determinative) antecedent to a relative, he (wjn) is bet- 
jenige (or bei); as, btricnige weldjer (= wtv| glficfliii) if), i(i reiifi. But if the 
antecedent is definite, the regular personal will be used; as, tt, ben id) fiir 
mttnen greunb ^ielt, \isX mic^ umateiu 
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4. Sometimea for emphasis, Ar only for euphonyi 

a) Emphasis, as bfr mufe (in Kan (etn, ht (ihat/eUovi). 

b) Eaphony, as : tF ^at (Uie Xo^tn ; lennen @ie W\t\bt ? SHtiec 9Qdn 
ifl gul ; icf( [onn S^iwn benfclben tmpfcycn. 

5. Specially important, however, is tlie use of the demonstrative bcr, bci' 
(flb(, to refer to a. foregoing object, the personal, or possessive, being used 
to refer to the subjea only. As : ISr Iraf \t\\\m SruDtr unb beffm S'^'unbc 
((fine would mean his men). ®i( loc^ter (cftrlcb Ifiret SHiitter, bag bU(elbe In 
jonbon erroorlet meirbe ([it would mean /*( daughur). 3)*r ft^rtr lobt bni 
®ii|iiler, abet berfelbt banFt i^m nic^t bafilr ; bet JfBnig banFle bem ^Inlftn 
unb (ae btffm 9tebc bur^ ; fie malte i^rc @[^lii(|)(r unb btren Xot^ltt, etc 
This distinction is especially important in long sentences, or in a sequence 



The Interrogatives. 

458. The interrogatives Wet, Wo«, tDCld^er, troS fflr rin, are 
quite fully treated (§§ 217-232). Observe further; 

I. As to their distinction, compared tiiih English forms: 

(<i) Sin corresponds fully to English aho ? and is always substantive and 
persona]. 

(i) English ■which f is always t»e!(f)ei;. But -mhatf is nelc^et only when 
adjective, or definite; tDoS, when substantive, or indefinite. As; In ■mhat 
book do you find that J in tDel^tm S9ud)(; -aihal do ym say t ICOS (ogeil @ie? 
e often only exclamatory, and readily become in- 

(a) SDJel^er is sometimes used in the singular, colloquially, in the sense 
of stme: ^Oun @le ®elb ? 3o, idfi ^abt loeldjM, j-™*. 

(*} SBJaS is sometimes used for (tronS, j-(™<rrtiHf ^especially before an 
adjective; as, Voai ®Utti, temelhitig geed, etc. Alst), for 'a>tX\^Tn, vihy ; as: 
®a«f(l)autl^rmi(^ foteltfoman? IVky do you laoi at mi m strangefy ? And 
for tele, how? As: SBuS ®ie tiraun gebrannt finbl Haw brown you art 
burnidl 
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3. Colloquially, and irregularly, toaSis sometimes found with prepositions; 
as, mil mae, etc., for IDOmit^'even where the case would not be accusative. 

In the indirect or dependent question, the interrogative s are nea,rly con- 
nected in sense, as in construction, with the relatives. (See § 348.) 

For the use of the prepositional compounds instead of luag with preposi- 
tions, see § 222. The old mi (IMtfi) — now used only in such compounds — 
was formerly used also as an indef. adj., as: roeS ©tonbrt n auif \ti,e/ 
vihalevcr rant, etc. 

EXERCISE LV. 
I, How can you write with such a pen ? 2. _The same sunshines over the 
just and the unjust. 3. This is my youngest brother, and those (sing.) are my 
sons. 4. With this (comf.) you will receive the books (which) I had promised 
you. 5. Take this money; I do not need it. 6. I have heard nothing of 
that. 7. My friend arrived on the same train as the prince and his suite. 
8. Those who help us in (the) misfortune are our true friends. 9. Do you 
know who has brought the letter^ 10. With what can we best pass our 
time? II. Advise me what book i shall read. 12. What are you thinking 
about? what letler are you speaking of? 13. Trust not him who always 
flatters you. 14. In whose house have you heard that slory? I do not be- 
lieve it. 15. Tell me what books you want, and I will send them [to] you. 
16. Do you see that man, who stands at that comer [yonder] ? 17. I have 
sold my horses and also my son's. 18. He is my friend who always tells me 
the truth. 19. Such a man as he should not believe such stories, 20. The 
trees with their green leaves are now very beautiful. 2i. I have never seen 
such a bad boy ; I am ashamed of him. 22. Those ladies are my daughter 
and my brother's ; do you not know them ? 23. The king must respect that 
man; for he has just appointed his son an (jum) officer. 24. I cannot write 
irith such bad paper. 



LESSON LVI. 
The Pronoans.— Continued. 

The Relatives. 

459. See §§ 233-340, where the relatives are somewhat fully 
explained. Only a few remarks need to be added. 

I. 3>tr, xaAiitx, are the definite relatives ; totx, inaS, the indefinite. They 
are all properly pronotma, not adjectives, in construction ; but bet, ttxlt^C^ 
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2. The definite relatives btr, Weldjer, are for the moat part used indifEer- 
ently — weld)''t being only somewhat more formal. Except ; 

(a) In the genitive, only the forms of bet are used for both, because, prob- 
ably, the genitive forms of tt)e1il)ct might be confounded with other cases. 

NoTB. -T1» genitive RiativE never follnwi id goveniing doud: a dvk m tht fagii sf 
vAUh — <i.t.\ benen eiiten, eic. 

(i) I)er is always used if the antecedent is a personal pronoun of first or 
second person, or ®tt, m address; and then the personal is usually repeated 
after (he relative. If the personal is not repeated, the verb stands usually 
in the third person. As: 3i!^, kt tc^ immer fdn grcunb Beloeffn bin. ®u, 
bcr (fem. bit) bu mi^ nie berloffen niirfl. @ie, bie @ie mir belfiiminten, you 
whe agreed -anth me. Buti SSEtad)t((i bu (o mi(S, bcr bier gebtetetf 3i^ btn 
tine atmt grau, bit (cineii aSMifiSm ^iet lennt, etc, 

y^TE. — Thu&, while ber Had mrliibetcoTrcBpixid in origiD lo/Aa/.ivAtfA, respectively, they 
are not distinEuithed in use or cons irnctjon like Eneli&h thai ivA Vihkk ifnioho). 



3- 3Ber, he who, whoever, and IDDS, what, thai vihich, ■mhatever, are the 
indefinite or "compound" relatives and cannot have definite antecedent. 
As : Set fcfll) aufPe^t, Ic&t taiige ; luoS bu tftun WiUfl, t^ue ba(b, etc. , 

{a) But, VOtX, ItiaS, may be followed by a postcedent demonstrative, repeat- 
ing the idea that has been defined by the foregoing predicate. As : 2Bev frii^ 
QltfRel)!, ber (i. e. the early-riser) l(6t langt ; luo8 tiu t^n loitll}, ba« t^Uf bolb, 
etc This is necessary if the case is changed. As : SJtt eintnal liigt, b«n 
iDlrb nit^t flcgloubt ; loae mon ^at, beffen bebarf man nitfil, etc. 

(h) In the sense of whoever, lahatever, XOtx, tDQ^ are sometimes followed 
immediately by bo — or, with intervening word or words, by au^ — also 
tmmtt. As : SQJer ba mottte, mbdjte fii^ fcljen ; nUeS inaS bo Ifbt unb mebt, u// 
thai lives and moves; iDoe man nud^ gegen ifitt uotbringt ; mtr bag immtr 
gefnflt ^t, whoever has said that, etc 

M aSoe is sometimes used, most indefinitely, for IDtr; as: gru^ iibffMft, 
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iJ) For naS after indefinite antecedents, see S 236, 1. 

4. For prepositional compounds instead of lelative objects, see § 237. 
This use is largely extended to all non-peisonal relatives (as in the demon- 
stratives). The old genitive. lue6 — now written njrt — is used only in geni- 
tive compounds: n)e8^aIli,tDe£lvee(n, etc. £Q)ef{cnti|all)tn is formed asi45z,j. 

5. Lihc the demonstratives ber, ba, the compounds barauf, babon, etc. 
({ 184) — and some other demonstrative compounds, as bafetn, bttQleit^sn, in> 
befftii, etc. — may be used also in relative (dependent) setise, the use being 
distinguished by the construction. (See § 351, 2.) 

For (d, aa relative, see S 485, 9. 

The Indefinites. 

460. (See SS 244-5). The term "indefinites" is itself very 
indefinite. It includes, like a " waste-basltet," a group of words 
which lie aloDg the dividing lines of pronotui, adjective and 
numeral. Some of these are also called " indefinite numerals." 
Only some of the most important uses will be here noted. — 

I. Man supplies the want — so often felt in English — of an indefinite 
personal subject. It is much used, and variously translated — most fre- 
quently by our passive (§ 274). Its oblique cases are supplied by (ilttr ; its 
possessive by ((In; tefieiive by fti^. As : SBenn man ®tlb Bcrlictt, (0 iftut 
ee tintm I«b ; man ift fro^, menn man (einc arfitit gEt^on ^at ; tocnn niiin fi^ 

itrt, viAiH one it muiaktn, etc. 



2. (a) Siner, semtont, anyone, is also used as indefinite subject; but less 
general than man : KlElin tlntX 3finen fa0l( ; if some one told you, etc. It is 
also used with the article : b(r EinE, btr anbett, the aru, the other; bit Sintlt, 
bit ?lnbtrtn, some, the others, etc. 

IP) SerlnbEte is sometimes used [or Ike second , {of two only). Another, 
meajung one more is noi^ fltt (-it), as : noi^ einc Xaffe ^^tc, another cup of tea. 

3. The indeclinable irgenb is often used with ein {-er) and other indefinites, 
jetnanb, ctwaS, todi^et, and some others, to strengthen the indefinite sense: 
irgmb tXntX, anyone at all ; toat Itrgcnb gtret^t ift, whalrveris right, 

4. an, all, has some peculiar uses : 

(fl) Standing alone before a noon it is fully declined : aHer Stnfang Ijl 
Wnter; aDe HRenji^en, oilmen. 

(j) But preceding the article, or other pronominal, it stands often — but not 
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always, undeclined Aa : aUbaS®»Ib ; oil tiiefe 3Hen(c^en ; unter all biejen Um- 
fianbfn, etc. aUf stands for aH in a few phrases ; bti oUe Um. with all that 

[<;) In the plural, it is rarely followed by the article ; ail the boys is, usually, 
olle finaben, or bie ^nben allt. 

{d) In the plural, aU often means ittj^^; alle 3:agc; aneutci:^0(!^en,etc.; 
and b the neuter singular, sometimes, everybody : aUti {(!^IDltg, everybody via! 
silent. (See § 459, 3, c.) For all, meaning entire, vikele (gaiij), see S 144. 

(if) Other neuters, eines, MneS, jtbee, etc, are also sometimes used of 
persons indefinitely, or where both sexes are included ; as : SeineS QiLtg ba8 
Sntitre unBliltflidl inai^tn, neither {man nor moman), etc 

(5) Keibt differs from English ioth. 

(a) It follows instead of preceding the article or its equivalent : bic btitm 
ffnabcn ; meint beiben SlUbev. It thus often sUnds for two, where there are 
only two : my two brothers. 

(i) It is never followed by a partitive genitive, 'of : Xoxx bribe, both of tit; 
bi((( btiben §aiiler, both of these houses, etc. 

(f) It is sometimes used in the neuter singular, betOtB, meaning either, 
each of the two: beibefl (ann ttia^r jein, either may be true. 

6. Slel, lUfntB- SSifl is sometimes declined in the singular, meaning 
many kinds : bider ffijein ; but Did Sffiein, much wine. aBenig, little, and etn 
IDtnifl, a little, are distinguished as in English, The plural TOtnigt, is few; 
a few is (inlgc, ttllc^e. 

7. ®tnu9, IflUtCt, are undeclined: ®flb B^Ufl/ enough money, 01, mtmey 
enough ; lauKr @elb, nothing but money ; lauKr Sleinigfeittn, mere trifles. 

3. Either, neither are naually etner, hjntr — DOit btlbtn. For not any, 
see § 244, note. 

EXERCISE LVl. 

I. Who are the ladies' with whom you were speaking ((he ladies you were 
speaking with) t 2. Those on whose help we most relied were the first to 
forsake us. 3. The author that wrote the work you have just been talking 
of, is an old friend of mine. 4. The subject of which we spoke yesterday is 
more important than we thought 5. The gentleman .whose house I bought 
is gone away. 6, I shall do what I have promised; you may rely on that. 
7. The robbers into whose hands we had fallen took [from] us all [tt)ae] we 
had. 8. He was the beat friend I ever had. 9. We went into a house, from 
the windows of which we could see the whole procession. 10. My clerk, on 
whose honesty I so much relied, has deceived me. 11. 1, who am older than 
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jou, will assist joa with my advice. II. He who is indostrious and faithful 
will make progress. 13. I have no money; can you lend rac some? only a 
little? JA. Every one must help his neighbor in (the) need. ij. We (man) 
foi^et easily what aie have lead wilhout inleiest. 16. One must never for- 
sake one's friends. 17. It is said Ihal we shall nevei have peace. 
18. Everything earthly is tranMtory. 19. All [the] travellers had to change 
at that station. 20. We receive letters from Germany every two weelu, 
during all the year. zi. All my happiness a in your hands. 22. Many 
were invited, but few came. 23. Both of my sons were in Europe last sum- 
mer. 24, What you tell me (that) I have long known. 



LESSON LVII. 
The Terb. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. -CONCORD. 
461 . Only the more important departures from English usage 
will be noticed. 

I. The Subject. 

(a) For the omission of the subject, see £429. For the positicm of the 
subject after the verb, § 344. 

(i) The subject must be repeated with connected verbs, if the order of 
words changes. As ; (t (am ju itllr, fllna nbnr (oflleU nteg ; but: aber f(>gl(li^ 
ging et nttg ; bu bettfljft niemanb, abce bdii anbtm bifi bu Bettogra. 

(1:) If the subjects are of different persons, the including plural pronoun 
will usnally be expressed before the verb. Aa : mein SSlubei imb Hj {lBit\ 
cctltii balb ab ; bu unb er (i^t) |tib tm Scttutn. 

2. The Verb. 

(a) Introduced by c9, bas, iraS, etc., the verb i^rees with the logical, 
not the grammatical subject. As: boS fuib {Jrcmbc ; bttS fttib SPIdnncT, bie 
ai^tung uetbiEiifn ; it (inb un]tit gttunbe, etc, (See § 210.) 

(£) Collective nouns take a singular verb more uniformly than in English. 
As: Uc\tS Suit bat fine Qrogtgtet^it; bie a)!MBtniad)tbtnSLtn|llETinc unb 
jdltu. But when a plural defining noun follows, the verb will be plural. As: 
eiiu aUtcnflc Si^iffelasra tm $af(n; ttnc3Inja^[%lurgn'^abenfi^ unftnigt. 
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(<;] More freely than in English, .a series of singnitu' subjects, unless ex- 
pressly distinct, may (alie a singulai verb. As : .^auS uut> $of tfi txrtauft ; 
@toU unb Stai^e fei Dergtlfm, etc. This is especially the case when the verb 
precedes both or either of Che subjects. As: ^ler |pn<f|t IStfa^ng, SBiifCII' 
j*oft, ©(li^mod; aHeifier ril^rl fift unb @e|tUe, etc. 

{d) With disjunctive singular subjects the rule is a singular verb, but 
with eicepiions. As: meter ble Union noi^ bte Eigue mili^Kn fi(^ in bicjen 
©treit, mixed themselvis, etc. 

(e) Exceptional is the formal use of plural verbs with certain exalted 
titles. As: Sure iDtajcflat geru^en; Sure S^ceQenj ^aben befotjlen, etc. 

For the verb after a relative with personal antecedent, see § 459, 2, i. 

THE TENSES. 
462. Here again will be noticed only the more important 
departures from the ordinary sense, or from corresponding 
English forms. 

Simple and Compound Tenses. 

1. The simple tenses (§ 167), are the same in German as in English : the 
present and the past (preterit), sometimes— but in either language improp- 
erly — called the imperfect. The compound tenses are less complete than 
in English. 

2. The English tenses formed with the auxiliaries be and de have no cor- 
responding forms in German. Thas: Island, am standing, do ttaHdi I stood, 
■was standing, did stand ; I have stood, have been standing; I shall stand, 
shall be standing, etc., are represented in German, respectively, by the single 
forms only: i(^ jle^t ; ii^ ftanb ; ii^ babe affinieu ; left rcecbf jifbfn, etc. The 
English student must carefully diaciiminate these forms in translation. It 
may be observed, also, that English has here a great advantage over not 
only German, but all kindred languages. 

Ncra. — Ad auxitiaTy uk or t^un lomedniu occun u a vulgsirism: i(^ tl^t ctt Tti^t 
lageit : nnly, ilso, is poelry. In this UK t^Ut oflEn lUiidl lor t^at. 

3. The English auxiliary be must be carefully distinguished when verb 
and when auxiliary (§ 169). Thus: she is charming, fit Ift reijcnb (part, 
adj.) ; she is eharmiitg me with her singing, ji( cttjl mtt^r etc. Especially also 
lu its use as passive auxiliary (£ 173). 
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THE PAST AND THE PERFECT. 2/3 

USE OF INDICATIVE TENSES. 

463. The Present. 

(a) The present U used for the past, more frequently than in Ei^lish, to 
make a narrative more lively (historical frisent.) As r Sll8 IDic bae ©dllDg 
nun onBejiinbcl, ba jliitjt bfc S^iet^elm ^eroot tinli tuft, rushes mit and ex- 
claims, etc. Also often colloquially: ba lointnl Ct iU mir unb (ogt, etc, 

{b) The present, usually with |cl)Oll, already, or fcit, since, is regularly 
used, corresponding to English perfect, to express an action or stale contina- 
ing in the present. As : IDie langc finb ®i( Won ^Itt ? how long have yau 
been heref 3d) leiint i^it (id)on) \t\i feinet Kinb^tlt, / Asiv kruniin him, etc. 
In Che same way the past corresponds to (he English pluperfect: 3[f| fannte 
t^n ((^on itit feinct fiinbljeii, / had imnan him since his childhood. 

{c) The present is used, much more freely than in English, in place of the 
future; usually with a future adverb; often, also, with like effect as (a) : to 
express an immediate or certain future, as if actually present. As; ll^ 
fommt loglfid) jutud ; in jreei Safltn bin i* (etlig ; blfft 9ta(^t trPeifltn ■mix 
ba« Sc^log ; fie Icbt ntt^t mt\]x fo bdb bu ee gcbietefl. 

NOTB.— This belongs to the earliest uses in both German and English, before the eiislenee 
of the auxiliaiy futures. In ibe same way tbe (pnsent) petlecl may be uied ba Ibe fuiun 
perfect, as in Englisti. As: SotaED <4 Sloi^rii^t befDmnien ^dbt, nnlleti nit niiVt Ungn 

{d) With like effect, the present is sometimes used for an emphatic inv 
perative : lilt ge^ft fogleit^, you (must) go at once; bu Icftlffitji obtt flttblt, 
shoot or dic- 

464- The Past (Preterit) and the Perfect. 

These tenses are not so sharply distinguished in German as in English. 
The former is properly the simple historical past — sometimes imperfect; the 
latter, the tense of an action completed with reference to the present — or, 
in English, within a time including the present. But in German the perfect 
is often used where in English the past would be employed. Thus: 

(a) The perfect expresses an action as simply completed, or absolutely 
past, at the present time. As : ®ott ^t bie SBtlt etft^offcn. Cod created the 
world; i(^ Ijobe 3^rfn gteunb geftftn flcfe^en, / saw your friend yesterday; 
bicfe Siriftc i|l tm 14..3a^iftunbftt etbaut roorben, this church -was built, etc 
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also of continuous or imftrfict action. Ast ®ott (d^uf bU SBrit tn (tftS 
%a%m unb ru^tt am flebenten. aSo toaxtn fit ju \tnn 3tit? !l)et £nabe fag 
auf einem Stu^fc al8 ii$ inS ^intntet trat. Sinigt 3nonale ueifltU^ni (^ cine 
9nttDort (am, some months passed before, etc. 

But in many cases (he perfect is used, especially in familiar style, where 
the past would be more strictly required. 

Note i. — ^A further diaCiiiciioD lA aaied, tbAI th« past expresses whu the speaker wit- 
nessed or pattLcLpaled tn; the perfect, the simple fact: but this can baldly be sustained. 

Note a. — It will be observed that in the English perfect, the fresgnt relation predomi- 
nates; in the Gcmum, thai o! a^fi/rirJ mioti. Thus: I ian uen him t^dajt, bul^/nm 
kim^sierdv, is a dislinclion thai does nol obtain in Gennan. 

(e) The imperficl sense ia ofien more clearly expressed by the adverb 
cben (fo e6En),/«J/: 3i (d^rftb ebeii, olB, I was just ■writing whm, etc 

465. The Future. 

(o) The future is frequently used instead of the present, and the future 
perfect instead of the perfect, in order to esptess a supposition or proba- 
bility. As: ISr micb ([iingrig \t\v., I suppose he is hungry; ft TOirb ^ungrig 
fl(roe(en (tin, ie has probably been hungry. The adverbs bo4 or mo^l are 
sometimes added in order to bring out the sense more clearly : Ser Soter 
niitb roo^I 1101% llftlaffn, / suppose father is still asleep; et TOitb bO(^ nil^t 
langt bort gebliebtn fein, I suppose Jte did not stay there long. 

[b) The future is sometimes used for in emphatic imperative. As: Sir 
toirft flteirf) gf^cn, you laill go at ottce. In this sense also it may be substi- 
tuted by the present. (See § 463, d\. 

(f) The English forms I am going to, am about to, denoting an immediate 
future, may be rendered in German by tPOUen, im Sfflriff jttn — often with 
the advetb ebf n (Jo tbtn),just. As : id] WoUte (d tbtn (i^teibfn ; li^ mot ((ben) 
Im iScgrtff ju f(%rEibtn ; al8 n (btn btn ®tift aufgeben moUle, icA™ he was just 
abavt to give up the ghost. 

(d) As already remarked (§ 263) the future must be carefully distinguished 
from the modal use of foUcn, shall; topnen, will; shall or will, as future aux- 
iliary, being in German always IDCrben. The English shibboleth shall or will, 
can be easily made clear by the German forms — the difficulty being wholiy 
in English. 

EXERCISE LVII. 

I. Tn a few minutes I shall be back again. 3. Why does your brother not 
come ! 3. I suppose he has no time. 4. The children are not yet (ni>4 
nlt^t) at home; they are /tdAjW)' in (the) school. 5. Sit down, or leave the 
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room. 6. I shall come as soon as I have written my letter. 7. Von iirill 
carry this letter to (auf) the post, and return immediately, 8. I was just 
writing a letter when my friend arrived. 9. He will have left London before 
we arrive there. 10. We were just about to go for a walk when it began to 
rain, 11. How long have you been learning German? rs. I have been 
learning it [these] three months, and now 1 am beginning to make more rapid 
progress (//.). 13. I have worn this coat [for] eight years; it is time to buy 
a new [one]. 14. While I was (am) considering the matter, I received a letter 
which relieved me of all further doubt. 15. Last year we made a trip up 
oic.) the Rigi and passed the night on the mountain. 16. The sun rose 
splendidly, and we had a glorious view over (ofc.) mountains and valleys. 
17. I had hardly set my foot out of the door when it began to rain. 18. We 
vrere just about to start when we received news of the death of a near 
relative. 19. So we were obliged to give up our journey. ». Of all poets 
Schiller has most won the love of the people. 21, Before me stand the 
present and the future together. 22. My people torment me to accept a 
husband, and I see I must obey them (il)Ttl). 23. My friends and I have 
read this book together. 24. It is the facts we want; do you think we do 
not know what you thotight of the matter ? 



LESSON LVIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOO. 
Rkmakk. — The subjunctive is the more difficult of explanation because, 
eicept to a very limited e]tteni, it has no corresponding form or use in Eng- 
lish. Its English equivalents — besides the rare subjunctive — are various; 
the indicative, the imperative, the infinitive, and the auxiliaries, may, might; 
.an, leuld; shall, should ; ■mill, Tuould, etc. — so that its idiomatic transla- 
tion, as well as its wide use in German, will require the most careful at- 
tention, 

466. The subjunctive may be defined, in a word, as the 
mood of the ideal (subjective) — as distinct from the indicative, 
the mood of the qctuai (objective). Its conception varies widely, 
from that which is simply twl affirmed as true, to that which is 
represented as merely desired or possible, and finally to that 
which is distinctly implied as unreal, or contrary to fact. 
These shades of meaning it is difficult to analyse or connect 
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logically. They will be here grouped under the several heads 
of Indirect, Optative, Potential and Conditional. 

As its name implies, the subjunctive is used most frequently 
in dependent {subjoined^ sentences ; but in German this is not 
always true. Nor can it be said, generally, that certain con- 
nectives govern — or require — the subjunctive. The use of 
the mood always depends on the sense. 

467. The Indirect Subjunctive {Oratio obli^ua). 

{a) The subjunctive is used in dependent sentences, expressing the 
statement o£ mother as related — not quoted — and not aifinned by the 
writer or speaker. The tense is usually the same as would be used in the 
indicative, if the words were directly quoted. This occurs especially after 
verbs meaning to think, believe, say, till, hope, fear, seem, and the like, ex- 
pressed or implied. As : ISc fc^ilrti mir, bafe ccff in ^aus Bertauft ^obe, hewrote 
me that he had sold his house; ber ©dctner glau&t, bag bieln SSoum im 
na(ftjien 3a6rf leinf gnit^t troaen mcrbe, the gardener believes that this tree 
will bear no fruit next year ; bft Strjt gab fcine ^Dffnung, bog btr Staak 
flentftn merbe, the physician gave no hope that the patient would recover. In 
these sentences the direct statement would be : 3d| ([aB* mein ^axi% Bnlaufl ; 
W\ix ^um niitb tm iidi^Ften So^tc (elne grui^t tragcn, etc. 

(b') But frequently the past subjunctive will be used for the present, with a 
past tense of the leading verb. This is especially the case when the present 
Bubjunctivewouldbeofthesameformwith the present indicative. Aai lErbt- 
^auptett, bag id) gcnug btja^ll ^iitte ; ii^ (oflte il|Tti, bag tneint fliitbtt itie aDrin 
auSgingcn; also, without such reason, less frequently. Sometimes, for this 
reason, the tense will change in the same sentence ; as : 3)cr j^rembt meiut . 
(8 m ii n t bort fttti fetn, unb bte OTfttidieit m ii 6 1 c n (not niilfleu) It^roetBen. 
(You said) ic^ ^dtte einen ©tcin in bcr Snijl, unb bu ^abcjl mdn ^eri. 

(<:) When, however, the statement is represented as a fact, confirmed or 
admitted by the writer, the indicative will be used, and in the usual tense. 
As; Er flERuiib, bag fr Unred)t ^attt, A? confessed that he was wrong; et 
titiifilf, bag \6, (rant ronr; %t\tl^i, Ic^ t^of 8, suppose I did it. 

NoTF. — The omission of laS chang« lh= Dtda of words (§ 350, 1), but does nol aCner- 
wist affect the miwd or lense. This omision is however leu fieqiienl with the ladicative— 
more frequent with the subjunctive, espedally where Ibe form is distiiutnn (m b). 

{d) The same rules, as to both mood and tense, apply also to the depen- 
dent question (g 348), when narrated indirectly. As : 3(^ fCOfltt i^n Ob El 
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mtil) Bejo^Ien IBnnt (IBnntf) ofare nti^t, Bnt when stated directly the indica- 
tive will be used : jt^t fcage ii^ bid), oi bu tnit btja^Icn lannft ober ni^L 

(e) Akin to the subjunctive of indirect discourse is the use of a past or 
pluperfect subjunclive, in exclamatory (interrogative) form, to imply em- 
phatic denial of a real or presumed assertion. As: @ajl(rEUllbli^ ^tle 
fflnglonb T" nitpfanfleil, England (you say) received ker hospitably! aBORll 
^tlt t(^bQ8 %m^'i.t,^ -when did I {3S'jini.%3.-j) attempt ikis? 

{/) Sometimes tlie subjunctive shows only that the action is viewed from 
the stand-point of another. As : n TOoUte IDarlcn bi9 ffin grcuilb Km*, until 
hi! friend ihotdd come; !irmu6t( blf Iben big bie Slut Dftlieft; hehadtavKUi 
until (as he knew) the tide should subside, 

Hon. " But often the iodiciIiTe oHnrs, ta Eipreu i/act or rtsuB: Cr ^t tonoif, bat 
lAxa)t\ntx SAMet Wtiien itlani in (axd ihty did nsl). 

468. The Optative Subjunctive. 

(a) The subjunctive is used to express a wish, request, permission, or 
concession, the realisation of which is not affirmed. The tense will be 
present, unless the leading .verb is past. As: 3(^ toflnfc^c, bag ec nat^ 
einmiarjt Mjiit, IvHek him to send far a physician ; if^ bittt, « t^Ue boB 
X!i.f^'&t\<xi,m,Ibegkfiailldaitformy sake; i(^ nlaubt (erloubte) nid)t, bofi 
mtin ©o^n nocfi $arie r(i|( (teipe), / do [did) notjiermit my son to go to 
Paris; gtbt @Dtt, or @oti gebf, God grant; (oltirt, so be it; (8 (d loie (8 
IDone, be it as it ■wUl. (See § 346, b.) 

Note. — This fonn of the subjuociire ia lued for the impentin id the fint and Ihiit] 
penooi (t 176) and is » the usual form with Sic in uddrcsi. 

(J) A past or pluperfect subjunctive, unless following a past verb, here 
expresses a wish, etc., as unreal 01 impossible — closely allied to the con- 
ditional subjunctive (§ 470). As: SBJort tr bo<^ (|ttt, were he only here, 
.(but he is not) 1 O, ^atle \.ii'aimsatx\>i^tt^o'ct^t\^xaAitji,aiould Ihadnever 

{c) As a more remote wish, a fmrpose is expressed by the subjunctive in 
clauses introduced by bamit or bag, (auf bag, um bag). As : @c fptii^t leil», 
bomtt t^It nitmonb Oerjit&E, in order that nobody may, etc.; er \ttt\ttS\t fl^, 
iwinit man i^n nlc^t ffinSf, in order that he might not be found; Hfl mir baf 
^tj, bag il^ Bus ffilivt rit^rc, that I may move yours. 

NoTB.— SomUimu Ihii lecue ii involved in a lelalive pioowui, >i: Wt( Wll bdnlB 
9tlB. *« unl lejiMC, gnu m Ihy ifiriJ In [iu*fe* jAaST) ndt us^ 

469. The Potential Subjunctive. 

Closely allied with the foregoing is the use of the subjunctive to ex- 
press possibiHfy — a contingent or indefinite statement — sometimes only 
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ft BoAened affirmative. As : Di n bmiiH obn nu^t, mlr [ft H danM, 

■wkttJur he ceme or net; tnic (B aai^ \ti, hffTaever it may be ; bae m54tc tno^ 
tOa^ fein, 'Ao' "•ay *f true ; ii^ Wufete ni(^(, T' can't lay l/tat I kitoa; 
tZ nSn faP tingrf^lofcn, Af AaJ (probably) almost fallen asleep; nimin mtilUT 

Kcbc ieixn ®taAcl, tm ucrrounbcn lonntc, /lia; i-nu/i/ (possibly) wound. 



Note. — Yet in ill theie uki ibe indtcgtin ocovonillr nccun when ibc lubjuuctiTE 
nuglil be cipccied, tonKiima la muk Ibc confidm eipecoiiaii of ftc auumcd coodufcuCT. 

470. The Conditional Subjunctive. 

(a) Outside of the potential conditions incladed above, the subjnnctiTe 
In its past tenses is used in both terms of a sentence stating an unreal eim- 
ditien; that is, when the premise (^protasis) is not fulfilled, and the conclusion 
depending on it {apodosis) is therefore not realized. The past tense here ex- 
presses present lime — the pluperfect, past time. As: aScnn tr tpfltfamec 
iDiire (or geiocfen toSxi), (d udrc er jc^t tin tetc^er SCtann, if he were (or had 

ieen) mere saving, he ■would mnii bt a rick man (but he is not, elc); inenn 

id) baS gtroufit ^flttf, fo ^attc i(^ anbtrs gt^onbdt, if I had knimin that, /should 

have, etc (but I did not, etc.). 

Ndtv, ^ For the omlidDa of nctm. ind coDsequent dun^ in order of wmia, Ke} 350,1- 

Fa the canditkiaal io the ipodoni, see below, } 471. 

(i) Often the condition is only implied. As: 3rt feinet Poflt ^fittt i(ft bOB 
V.iiH%tt^fai,{\ll)i3i\>eet\)inhi'Pli^e,IthimIdiiBlhaDedamthat;iiai6fitt 
\il, getll, / WBuld gladly de that (if I could, etc.). So in restrictive clauses 
with bcnn, meaning unUss, except. As : {(^ tragt mein @[f|n)crt nte mel|t, eS 
roflW benit gefltn bit liicftn (that is : If I should, then it would be, etc.). 

({■) Or the consequence is not stated, and then the form is like 5 468, b. 

(d) A condition — whether potential or unreal — is often introduced, 
comparatively, by ale (tDenn), ala (ob), as if. As: Qt fic^t au6 als umn ei 
Itant n&Xt, at if he were lid; et t^Ut al9 ItiSvE (tDcnilctL (See S 350, 2.) 

(/) The indicative may here also express the certainty of the result: iTEtt 
bttjetn ¥feil buTC^{d)oQ id) cut^ [_Ihad. etc), nenn ii^ mnn £inb gtttoFfen ^dtt^ 

Hots. — Id the modil verb! (Leu. XXVL) in Bnuqueocs of th^ defect In En^b, care 
must be taken to dlitiriguuh thesenu of the uulicaiive and subjunctive— Ibe fonner in the 
pan leoH often requiring to be eipretsed by kam. Ai : S)ai bu Dcilangten, linnle I4 lili 
ni(tt atlien c^ne aim gu nerben. / m/i/ iwi giv fon 'wiiho^, etc; but lonnte 14, etc,/ 
fAhE^ ftf/ Mavf^tvenyieu. 

The tenses of the subjunctive do not require distinct treat- 
ment. Outside of the special use of the present (§ 467) and of 
the past (§ 470), Uie subjunctive tense is usually conformed to 
that of the leading indicative verb. 
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THE CONDITIONAL. 

471. As has been seen (§ 173) the conditional, present and 
perfect, is really a past subjunctive of the future, bearing the 
same relation to the future, present or perfect, that the past 
subjunctive bears to the present. It_is thus used as a sub- 
stitute for the past subjunctive : 

(a) In the principal member (apodosis) of a condition, expressed or im- 
plied, when the statement has special reference lo the future. As : ®H 

niiitb(i) morgeii ftil^ ouffte^En, wenit bu Uii ieljt jtitlg ju Sette legteji ; ouf. 
fte^en mUxbt Qnglanbe gattjt Sugmti, fii^e bet Sriltc |cine SBnigln, wotilJ 

arise, if, etc. 

\b) Also, when Che form of the past subjunctive would h« like thftt of the 
past indicative. Aa: Ullltt bltfen UmflSiibdi, (tiilrbe id) ni^t abtetfeu (for 
t!ift«— ab); bos (oiirbt t^ ni^t gloutitn, I thould nei, etc. 

NoT«. — Or, otherwue, whenever the fcnn a meaning ol ihe aubjunclivi imght be unbig. 
uoui; ai, erBwinte bM milibe gut fttn, rather ihan mire, whkbmighi nieiiiiiu«orii«iiil/*» 
etc — henct upcdally In iidirtct tftrch. 

(f) Outside ot these cases, but less frequently, the conditionals may be used 
as equivalents of the past subjunctives in principal sentences. As: SBemt 
bae iSfltec f4Bn Ware, (0 wiii^t ic^ ouSge^ni (or (oglngtii^ aue) ; mow mcin 
8at« am Scben, (0 miirbt er 80 3aftte alt (*in (or lo roStt tx, etc.) 

In any of these cases, the condition will often be only implied. (§ 470, i.) 

(d) The conditional cannot stand for the subjunctive in the dependent 
member (protasis) ; thus, the forms are, for the unreal condition ; 

(I) (*) 

ffiSenn bos SQctler l^Bn ware, ( j lo alnfl* tc^ au«. 

{') fa) 

3t^9inefaafl, 1 j wenn bae Sttter li^Bn wfite. 

■*■ 5(^ mflrbt auSfle^ni, ( j »a« bae ffljettre Ic^ftn, 

in each of which either of (i) may be associated with either of (2). 

(e) Irregularly however — especially in conversational style — lo is often 
omitted (in A) and the principal member construed normal, especially in the 
eonditiimal iarm. As: SScnn baS ^(Iter [<^Sn toiite (or roiire baS SBtlttr 
fc^Sn), ii^ narbe auggt^, etc 

EXERCISE LVIII. 
I. He speaks loud in order that every one may hear him. a. The 
ancients were of opinion that the earth stood in the centre of the di 
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3, I was asked in what jear I was bom. 4. We are convinced that he is onr 
friend. 5. The boy would leam more, if he were more industrious. 6. If I had 
■ been unwell, I should have remained at home. 8. Had he not himself said 
it, we should not believe it. 9. He acts and talks as if he were a rich man; 
were he lealty rich, he would not act and talk thus. lo. I doubt whether 
he wi]l remain long in this house. 11. The physician feared the patient 
might die of (an dot.) his wounds. 13. I should never have thought that you 
could learn German in so short a time. 13. We wished that everything 
might remain as it is at present. 14.' It is feared that he will not come. 
I J. The porter maintained that he had carried our luggage to the station. 
16. I should have paid the bill, if I had had money enough. 17. Although 
the hotel was very bad, we should have remained in it, if the landlord bad 
been more polite. 18. Yesterday came the news that the King was dead; 
but to-day we learn that it is not true. tg. You paid me that money 1 you 
have never paid it 20. It is better that one [should] make one's enemies 
dumb than one's friends. 21. The old man walks as if he were lame; is heso 
(eS)? a. That was an act that might have been very dangerous for you. 
23. The p^verb says, one must strike (ft^tnicbm) the iron while it is hot. 24. 
Ob, (hat the beautiful time of (the) young love might ever remain I 

MODAL IDIO MS - SUMMARY. 

473. From the examples of the foregoing lesson, it appears that the 
English auiiliaiies may, might, etc. are to some extent represented in Ger- 
man by the subjunctive mood. These auxiliaries are used in English as 
equivalents for the almost lost — and, it is to be feared, still vanishing — 
subjunctive. But such uses must be distinguished from those in which the 
auxiliaries are represented by the corresponding German modal verbs (Less. 
XXVI.). The subject U, in its details, a large and a difficult one; and the 
difficulty, though not sufficiently recognized in English grammars, is mainly 
in English rather than in German (§ i63, nott). No full statement will be 
attempted here; but in illus^racion, and also as a supplement to Less 
XXVI., some examples of the German modal verbs will be added. 

NoTK. — Theie eiunplej are m pan uken, by cduiIkiui permisiion, from thai lich 
treuuryotGenmuiidiopis, tlie " Lettera [bi Self.Iiuuuction,'* by Dr. S. Dcutidi. 

1. Sirftn. 

Siarf t* ftnam — tlttm? may J ask— begf etc. 

ffljenn i(^ es (agm fcorf, if I may bi allaived to lay lo. 

(Sr Bort nur bffe^len, hi netd but command. 

Sc boiF fic^ baruber nit^t munbcrn, kt nted not wtnder at it. 
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ee bfirftt boB JU il^mtr fctll, that may ii tee hard. 

St biirfte (8 BCtatfftn ^aben, he may haue fi/rgotttn it. 

®iir(le t% nil^t JU jpfit (Cin ? might it net be tag laUf 



SSJoeiannii^bafaT? 

3d) tann nIAt uml)in ju lad)tn, 

3(^ fann mi^ iimi, 

@r faun e3 Devgeflen ^abcn, 

Sr (ann niii]t mtiter, 

©r lann granj^fiii^, 

%ii% Xlxcait gefii^Tlid] fein, 

"Sus/t tonnte gcfa^rlii^ fein, 



how can I help it ? 

I cannot kelp laughing. 

I may lie mistaken. 

he may have fargetttn it. 

he can go no farther. 

he knows French. 

thai might be dangtraiu. 

that might hoTie been dangerma. 



3i^ yAt ea nid|t tftun magen, 
•Si mag t^n nti^t f(I)cn, 
St mag fit^ tn Sli^t ne^moi, 
@j( mBgcn stfdlllgfl niarteii, 
6r mag t^nn mae er miU, 
34 m94lt roo^l mifftn, 
3(^ m6d)tf B«i' — li'bfi;i 
ga(t mb^le ic^ glnuben, 
3d) mot^te baS nldjt gloiibtn, 
es mbgtn jegt b»i DfonaU |tin, 
@B mag (cin XoKt bu {agfl, 



I did not like to do it. 

he does not care to see him. 

let him take eare. * 

will you please wait f 

he may do as he pleases. 

I should like to know. 

I should like — had rather. 

I am almost inclined to think. 

fwas unwilling to belien 

it may be now three months. 

it may be as you say- 



■le that. 



ffie mu6 nun cinmat fo fetn, 

3i^ ^abe baB 3tmmet if&lta mftfltn, 

3ii mu6 f Ptt, 

3c^ mugtc tai^en — miigte fa^tn, 

<Sx mu6 vaoljl Irani (tin, 
@i( mfifftn iDilfen, 

aarfUlMkS gmtfen fein? 
& mug iS^ nii^t bo fsin, 
^e vitxtfa tommen, fic mitgten 
bemrbeT^inbcnfdn, 



it must needs be so. 

I have been obliged to keep my room. 

I am obliged to go. 

liould not help laughing ~ should 

have to laugh, 
hi must surety be sick. 
You must know (/ want you to 

who ran it have been f 

he surely cannot yet be there. 

they mill come, unless they are pre- 
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SBoStoUfcoS? 

aSaetolImitbQS? 

SaefoUtA? 

3)a foUff ti (mpfinti(n, 

2)ae foUl) bu nii^t umfonft get^ati 

ajenn eB (tin foil. 

Wan loUte meinen, 

aSit (oU£e bae mogli* tftn, 

©DlltebaiiDa^cfetn? 

Dies lott §«c M. |ein, 

erJonjejT Hi* lein— gemttfn (f in, 

iSrioDtTtiae niif)t tl)iii 



what ii that to me? 
what am I to do ? 
you ihall smart fer it. 

a shall pay for that. 



if It 

out would think, 
haw could that be fossibli t 
can thai be true ? 

this {portrait) is said to be Mr. iV! 
he is said to be, to have been, very rich. 
■ ought n- 



(gr(u(lttEinflrB6«f8UnBlM(cl(ben, he -mas destined to experietue,^ 



Sittft bu (liHt ((ill ? 
ffio iDotten ©it ^tn9 ■ 
Ct loiU fort, 

et locifi ntd)t roaS et miU, 
aiBaS iDoUcn ©ie bamit faati 
SEBaewiUbaStogen? 
3)ae iDin »icl fagcn, 
3i^ tDoUte tben fogen, 
®em (ci roil ifim idoUe, 
SiaewiUnic^tgt^en, 
I)a8 mitt m 



■aiillyou be quiet f 

■where ate you going t 

he want, to go. 

he doesn't know what he 1 

■what do you mean by that 

■what does that mean 1 

that is saying a great deal 

I was just going to say. 

be that as it may. 

that taon't do. 

that does not quite please i 



3* WiO nl^t ftofffn, bag ®i( [rant I h<^ that you are not lick. 

Bnb, 

gr miU Un8 getannt (lOben, hi pretends to have known us. 

SSiB'S ©ott — jo ®on rotU, please God. 

33oe mnne ®Ott nitfit, God forbid it. 

SflJoBte ®Ott, CB mate roa^t, -oiould God it were true. 

ajoUen (rooUten) ©it bie @ule ^abtn ? ™»// i^ould)you have the kindness t 

etc. etc. See g 173, note. 
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LESSON LIX. 

THE INFINITIVE. 
473. The infinitive is the verb-noun. It presents the idea ol 
the verb as abstract {in-Jinite), without affirmation or predicate 
relations of concord, mood, etc. By its meaning, it is akin to 
the verb, and can have the usual modifiers of a verb (object 
adverb, etc.). By its construction it Is a noun, and can stand 
in the usual relations of a noun. But in consequence of its 
complex nature it presents, as in English, many peculiarities oJ 
construction and idiom. 

brms /tfpr, te hvr, tmring. The fine correspm 
Ihe ihjitl^ which has no gpeciiic carmpnnden 
i^nl panidpLa, and is often ccmlbuiided nilh tt — 
AT. The irudcDi will note curfully the lue 
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of Ihese enon [he sludent muil be guinled, in studying the 

As above remarked, the infinitive b not a mood, and has properly no tense. 
In its compound form, the perfect infinitive, it expresses completed a 
but the time is derived from the leading verb. 

The infinitive will here be treated under its forms : t. the simple infinitive 
(without ju); z. the infinitive with ju. 

474. The simple Infinitive — ^ without ju. 

(a) The infinitive is used as a noun — usually with article or other attriba- 
tiTe(g4i6). As: 2>as @(^n)tinmcn prtt bte @lietiet ; bicSunfi DeS^^tDini' 
menC ; cin enissS ©elifn; (lit ^cbsn unb3^ragtn; bae ^eigt ^flgtn, etc — 
usually translated by English —ing. 

Note. — fiut if preceded by an object or Hdverb adjunct, the infinitive LB coiisli 
nib, and ii is written without capital initial. As: gu st(l eflcn i|lnl4t gut; ta« ^l(g( Sott 
verfu^eit, ifaUwoidd he tempting God, etc 

(*) The infinitive is used with the auxiliaries : IBtrbtn, in future and 
ditional (% 173) ; and the modal auxiliaries (Lesson XXVI). 

NotB I. — Foe Ihe fmgiKDt omiuioo of the infinitiTe after a modal veih, see f 168. 

NOTs I. — For the infinitive iiwinoi'lhe modal, and aome iHb« veibi for (he perfect 
tiple, see % »6v 
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{c) Tbe InfinitiTe is used after the verbs: ^et|cn, ft> HJ, erdtr; ^elfni, ta 
ktip; \<xf[m, to let, te c<aue {^ 269)1 U^rcn, MArof,!; lemen, fo /fant; and tbe 
HHji-verbs, tfl^ltn, to fed; ^brtn, to irary te^«i, to «ff; also finbtn, lo find. 
As; er^ttfiunS^inauaef^tn, Af Aj</^«j^o™(;er^itftniir(4reiben, ^Af/// 
me write; t)l( fflinbcr IflllEn leffil — /co™ io r^rf freariing); tl^ ftBttf i^n 
riiiBra ; ii fanb 6o« S3u^ aii( bcni ZiW "fB"" — ^V- «tc- i '* fii^"« ben 
^ulflfi^laatn— Afo/or*Airt*a^; lag cS gut fdn, /rfiffc; tog inti!^ B*^"- '■* 
me go; lift licfi fftn (ommtn, / toBjfrf ^im to came {sent far Aim) ; or, as 
g 265, ic^ ^bt [^n pnBttt ^ocen — tonjen fs^tn— tommen loftfn, etc. ; or, indef- 
initely, i^ ^brc fuigen ; ti^ ^Crte iiovitn—imging; knocking, etc 

Note, — Wiih leSrcn, Ismen, KmetmHn jai> umsI, if the infinirivehaTi moyect. Ai: 
Solt lebit unl bu[4 f(in SBort auf \.%n )u trauen, 

(d) With fil^ltn, ^Brtn, felien, and especially with laffen, a transitive infin- 
itive will often have the passive sense — the subject of the infinitive action 
being indtfinile, or omitted. As: 3l^ ^Bttf iftll lout rufcn, / fcarrf (jitwht ow 
call him) him called; Infe i^u rufeii, let him be called; Icfi fo^ i^n filngM, / 
tate him struck, etc. (Compare English: I have heard say, and I kaot htard 
«i,V.) 

NoTV. — Amtdgojly iDiut be avoided; u, Ihcjibove eiaop^ might reikd: I ktard him 
ad!, etc. But, in fad, juch ambiguity will rarely occur. 

This usage is especially frequent with (afitn in reflexive form, as an equi- 
valent for the passive (§ :;4). As : ^t[ loffm uitS ntc^t (o lei^t fibcrrebcn, 
we cannot be so easily persuaded ; baS lii|t fi^ nit^t ailbran, that cannot ie 
changed, etc. 

Note. -- The use of tbe refleiiTC ^i) <aoi efi or i^n) here thowi that the pioaaua is coa- 
cdved u object of th« leadiniE verb, and that tbe inAnitive b^ aclually become pauive in 
Kose — au iliustraltoD of the ejnensinn ori^ionuitic usoiEe to tbedisreBBrd — berc to tlie actual 

{e) In certain phrases the infinitive is used with bletbcn, remain ; with the 
verbs of motion, faljtcn, fle^cn, rciten, Itflcn ; with madden, to make {cause) ; 
ntlinen, to call; with ^aben; and with t^un (nii^tS al3). Thus: St Mieb 
ftc^en, he remained standing, stopped ; er i^ fd)(af(n gcB'^^B"*' ^ ^"^ S""^ '" 
bed; er Icfltf fli^ ft^lnfen, i^ laid himself dtrwn ta sleep; tr ffi^t — fle^t — tei- 
let— fpajieten.^f iV^jM.f'o^'-'ir (orrfrfMn^), B(c.;bfleniod|t inid)Io4en, /*«/ 
makes me laugh ; ba6 nennt id) loiifen, /^n// that running; er Ijai flUt rebni, 
he may well tali ; et ^tte (In aHeffer ouS bf c JoJ^f petfen, he had a knife 
sticking, etc. ; et tftut nidjlS oW TfUcn, he does nothing but talk, etc 

(/) The infinitive is used {elliptical ly) b an exclamatory, imperative, or 
interrogative sense. As! 3i^ btdb tKrlajfen! I farsakt youl SJavum ous 
metnem fu6*n SJo^ mtd) dwden? why wake me aut of, etc (See § 336, a.) 
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THE INFINITIVE WITH jit 

For the position o( the infinitive, with or withotit Jll, and of 
Infinitives, see % 35S. 

475. The Infinitive with jii. 

Non- — Ai jdicBdy remarlRd. this fotm concspondi 10 Engluh to iffoe — originally a 

nscE, in maar of wbich the force aC the pieposition ii ohscured or lost. The fonn, in hoih 
Geimad add Ei^lish, is KHQEtiines called Mi sufiiu. 

(a) The infinitive nith ;u stands rarely as simple subject ; but regularly 
as logical subject. As: (®oe) Sttetfen t|i ongene^m ; but, eB iji anatae^m ju 
teifen ; e8 iff nti^t gut ju Diet ju eflen, 

{i) The infinitive with Ju depends on nouns, in various relations. As: 
3)i( fiunfi reicfi ju merben. He art of growing rich ; fiaBcn f« Su(l tnitjufle^en ? 
bcr SJiUe (Sutes ju t^un ; baS SSergnfiectt antiere glfitflic^ )u ntac^en ; nti^te ju 
tffcn ; cin ^pu* jU Oetmicten, a house to tet, etc. 

(f) The infinitive with Jll depends on adjectives, in various relations. As: 
Cerclt JU jierben, ready to die ; tc^rotc ju \^m, hard ta read ; xis, bin frob @it 
JU fe^en, ^d to see you; bnS l[l utC^t tei(^i JU ttiun, easy to do {to be done). 

(</) The infinitive with ju is used with verbs generally, except those men- 
tioned in § 474, and in various objective relations. As: Et fing an Ju 
(aiften ; mir fiitf^tfttu un9 c9 ju (ogm, ine vicre afraid to say so ; Of catt bir 
JU ft^toeigen ; ii^ n)iln|d)e fe^i t^u ju {e^cn ; iS fceut mi^ bne ju ^breii, T rejoice 
to hear that; and, with subject unchanged, equivalent to baOr etc.: ev gldnbt 
(in fiiinjllCi: )« (eill, he believes he is an artist. {See § 478, a.) 

Note. — Remember that fa stands immediately before the inftnitive— and is repeated 
hef ore csch cne. 

2. With this infinitive, ftoben and I'ftu acquire a sort of periphrastic or 
amiliary sense. As : 3ct ftnbe tinfU Stiff JU ((^Ifiben, / have a Utter to 
write, or to write a letter ; tx feat Uitl @elt auSjugfbcil, *<f Alt to spend mvch 
money ; @ie Ijafieu iiit^te jiifflri^ten^«(>(^"i^/i'/w, need frarnothtng. 

With fein the infinitive has always a passive sense. As : @e ift )ef|r ju 
WiinPcn, much to beivisAed; bOS ijl ntl^t JU glouben, net to be believed — ma 
credible ; boS l|l noi^ Ju tban.^rf^ii be done, etc. 

NoTK. - The lame uk sometinie! occnia with He^tii. As : %<si He^t ni«t |U IllUicrn, 
Mai cawuf At changid. 

(it) The infinitive with ju is also used, elliptically, in an absolute sense. 
As: Siatiati nii^t ju {pret^en, net to speak of that; also in an exclamatory 
way: %&^\ auf bflS mutigc 3to6 wi* Ju fAloingcn, Oh I to spring upon, aXc 

(/) The infinitive with JU is used with the prepositions anftott (ftott), 
o^e, iim, when the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the leading 
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verb. The preposition stands at the head of the clanM, }it fmmediately bc' 
fore the infinitive at the end. As : SInfiott (tint 3rfacit )u t^un, fpittte ft btn 
gonifn %an, ittstcad of doing his work, etc. ; et «b(te tnic^ an, o^ni miifi ju 
(rantn, leUhoui knowing me. 

NciTa. — Sometimu, afMr > negalive, k clause will folLow indepmdenair, nhere obne . . . 
|u (or D^ne ba^, 1 477) noiiM be eipecud. Ai: niemols Fctnc bee Satei; 4(iin, n bra^tc tui| 
Itmoa, ntvtr . . . (hid) kt hrsurhi (= aOlitul Mating) etc. - 

The use of um — }U requires special notice. (For otlier prepositions, 
see § 477). 

476. The Infinitive with urn — ju. 

(o) The infinitive with Utn — ju (g 281) is the regular form to eipress 
furpose (fn order to), when (as above) the subject remains unchanged. As ; 
3dl atbtttt trfl^, um btS aiHttafle mil flutem Stppctit ju effen ; cr ftieg auf ben 
SSaum, utn bef[er ju jeften. 

Ncns.— Tliciubjunclive with bamit (} 463, c) may be lubstitulcd forum— (u; buHKier 
urn — )u Jot bamit if ihe subject la cTiaAged. See also below f 477, #. 

it) This form is usual after an adjective or adverb qualiited by ju, too, 
or fltnug, enough. As : ffir t(i ju jung, um baS JU »fcf!{&cn ; bafl ^'•"n'f'^ '"'"^ 
ntcf|t gro6 gmug, um bit SJerfammlung ju YfiXito.— not large enough ta hddthe 
assembly. 
, But in both these cases (u, *) ju, without um, often occurs. 

EXERCISE LIX. 
I. He did it in order to frighten us. 2. I never saw this place without 
thinking of my old friend. 3, I have to write several letters. 4. We eat in 
order to live; we do not live in order to eat. 5. It was a pleasure to see 
these happy people. 6. I am ready to follow you everywhere. 7. We are 
going to walk ; will you go with [us] ? 8. To err is human ; to forgive is 
divine. 9. He thinks he is {it^n.) a great man. 10. Instead of working, he 
went to walk. II. Without considering Ihe question further, we followed 
the advice of the physician. 12. Keep your seat {remain sitting). 13. No 
time is to be lost. 14. The ait of flying is yet to be invented. 15. We found 
him lying under a tree. 16, He was tired of waiting. 17. He has promised 
us lo bring the books with [him]. 18. The servant came to put out the 
lights. 19. The patient is too weak to undertake such a long journey, aa 
He took it without asking me. zi. The count has not money enough to buy 
this estate. 22. Fishing and bathing in this stream are (it) forbidden under 
(bet) penalty. 23. I have heard tell (jngcn ^bren) that when (the) sailors see 
certain "bads^ying, they think they are {in/in.) near land. 24. Let [there] be 
now an en^ of working {of working he now, etc.) 
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LESSON LX. 
INFINITIVE EQUIVALENTS. 

477. For some cases of infinitive construction in English, 
another form must be used in Gennan, These will be grouped 
by their English equivalents. 

I . The infinitive in -4ng. 

(a) Prepositions other than anflatt (jlatt), o^ne, am, cannot be used 
directi; nith the infinitive, as in English. When the infinitive stands in the 
relation of such preposition, the preposition is first combined, in the leading 
clause, with ba (5 Z09), and ihe infinitive with JU follows in ^position. As '. 
3l% btjle&» bfltanf, B«fioVl JU toerben, / insiit upon (it, to be) being heard; i(^ 
tinitt nii!^t baton, boe JU tftun, / don't think of doing thai {of it, to do that) ; 
Id^ bin Polj borouf, em 33fUt(d)cv jn fdn, I am proud of being a German ; et\^ 
bamit jufrieben, ben jiociten $rtie er^lten }u ^aben, he is content with having 
eaten {to have taken) Ike tecond prize. 

Note the punctuation, with comma, of the infinitive clause. 

(j) If the subject of the action dependent on the preposition is not the 
same as that of the leading verb, instead of the infinitive a noun clausb 
will be used, with ba6- As: 34 beflefie bnmuf, baft tr ge^Btt tPtrbt, /<««'rf 
on his being heard {thai he be heard) : ec benit ntii)t baran, bag <3te bnS ttjun 
IDerben, he does net think of your doing that; tt ifl bamit {Dfrteben, bag fein 
©O^n ben jlDf ilen ^rciS erV'ten 5at, he is content teilh his son's Aaving taken 
{that his son has taken, etc.)- 

lions. EiuDpIn: ^i^ eilannte l^n bornn, bat (t nommcite, I knnii him t^ hii ilammtraig; 
a tntging bobur*, boS n ien gluS biirii[*ioainni, lir acaptd br mimmmi; ft Ift 
boDon(rait[(i<iciitb(n — ((intJttanilSieftcll^rt bo6«— boS " tlnjutalttSSobatnoinindi^al, 
fmmUMing Ue ceid a baik: bol H Itantfit. (ijlofl i* baiou), boS (r ni*t tam — / im. 
tImlrdifiwH hit not cumitit.as^ The mood— LudiciiiYe ot lubjuncdw — in luch clauui 
will be detennlncd u usu>!. 

In the indirect question, ob will take the place of bag (§ 343). As : £GJae 
tifflt bit batan, ob man eBglaubt obnni^t, what matters it to youwhether,ztc. 

{c) Similarly, with change of subject, the prepositions Unjlatt (flatt), 
D(|ne, um (§ 47 S.,/"), cannot govern the infinitive, but must be followed by a 
noun clause, with bag. As : Sr ging fort, oifat bag i(^ ein SBott fagte, witk- 
fiU my saying a ■mard ; an'ilaU bag metn So^n no(^ SutPpa tetjle, rrifle ti^ 
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(tlbft no^ StftWo, intteadi^m^iim'i travelling, etc. ;ii)itbtmt\Ttt^^tan^, 
bamit (urn bag) nuin ©o^n anf bet UntocTlitSt bUitic, in in-der tJuit my son 

may Timain, etc. (See g 468, ^.) 

{dy Often the English infiiiitive in -ing nith a preposition will express an 
adverbial relation, which must then be expanded into an adverb clause, with 
the proper adverbial conjunction. As: Before leaning timn, I shall caU en 
you, till Ul) bitStObt Brtlade {St/ore /leave); after vialking (having walked) 
a mile, he was tired, nai^bcm (I einc IHtWt flegangCK mat (after hehadvaalked, 
etc.); by fertuading others we persuade ourselves, inbetn tDtr aabert ftbdrceben, 
abtrttbtn tDit una [dbft {while vk persuade, etc.). 

(<) The infinitive as noun (g 474, a) ia used in German only in an abstract 
way. Generally, whenever a definite action is implied, the English mfinitive 
will in German be expanded into a. clause. As : Your writing that letter was 
very fortunate, ti luac (eftt fltiirftic^, bag ®tE jentn Stlef fd^cieben ; / did not 
like your writing the letter, tS: Btflrl mir nid^l, bag, etc.; his coming is doublftil, 
t8 i^ jlceiftlliaft, ob er tontmfn mcibe {whether he will come). 

Hon. — It BUf again Ik remacked that Ihe Engliib in&utiie [n -vtg in lucb cuei rnnat 
be cvduJlr distinguished fmm Ihe puticiple. (f 480, 3, h.) 

2. 478. The infinitive with lo will also often require to be 

translated in German by other forms : 

(<i) Generally, in German, the infinitive with ju cannot be used unless the 
subject — eipressed or implied — of the infinitive action is the same as that 
of the leading verb. If the subject is changed, instead of the infinitive a 
nounclause will be used — usually with bafr Thus: 3(^ Witnfc^e e8 ju t^un ; 
but, ic^ milnfi^e, bofi ft ti f^ue, /wish Aim to do it; 14 rottg, bafi ee etn 3)ieb 
t(l, / knmo ftim to be a thief; bit tScf^raorcncn glflubten, bag cr fflulbig (el 
(or glaabtjn, « ftt Hulbifl), the jury thought him to bt guilty ; Snglanb ET" 
Wartct, ba6 iebetoiann [cine ^Jflit^t t^U«- expects every man to do his duty. 
(See § 475. -^O 

{h) In objective indirect questions. As: He did not know where to go, 
cr mugtt Itit^t no er f)ingel)eii (ollte (should go) ; show him htna to do it, jclgm 
@te i^m, mte er c3 maiden tnuQ (how he must do it) ; tell him what to write — 
maS er fi^reibfn (ott, etc 

(c) In descriptive or limiting phrases. As : T^ere are many things to 
make us happy, bie unS glfliHtifi mai^fn fonim -, I am not the man to do that, 
bet bas t^nn niQrte (that would do that) ; tin (oldjer aKann, ber te t^un toflrbe, 
auh a man as to do it; he ran so fast as lo, etc., (0 (^ell, bo6, etc 

(d) The infinitive as attributive, or complement, after passive verbs cannot 
be imitated in German. As : He woe teen to fall, man ja^ l^n fallen ; he was 
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huimt to be there, man WUgte, ta% tx bort ttdt J it is beliaied to he true, jnon 
glaubt, bag e« too^r fft, (See § 275.) 

For the infinitive phrase ^out to, see \ 465, c. For is to, see fDUcn, % 269. 

Reuare, — Tt thiu appears Ifaal the English inliaitiTe has much more extended idnnuitic 
mea ihaa the G«nnajl — with advantaj^T it may be added, in brevity and preci^n of exprct- 
BioD- Alio, that thit ii in latgepart due to the specici] form ip -ing-^i^t fiariie^ial or 
/#«Htf infinitive — vluchhaia more diatinclly iHflM vtdue than the other Ibnna. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

479- {") The participles are verb-adjectives, having the 
meaning and adjuncts of a verb, and the grammatical con- 
struction of an adjective. The present participle expresses 
continuing action, and is always active ; the perfect participle 
expresses completed action and, in transitive verbs, is of passive 
meaning. 

(f) Both present and perfect participles follow the usual rules 
of adjective inflection, and may be used as simple adjectives. 
When so used they may be compared : Sin 6ebeuteitbeter ?punft, 
a more important fgtnt ; bie beiDunbettfte SBeiS^eit, the most ad- 
mired wisdom ; or, they may be used as nouns : Sin Siebenbei, 
alover; m.t %^\'iiiit, a beloved one ; 'titt'iA\%xCS)t, the reader; baS 
©defene, what is read; or, as adverbs: SSiltenb Qufgebta(^t, 
madly excited; auegejeid^mtt fd&Bn, exceedingly beautiful, etc. — 
conforming in all these uses to the adjective, as heretofore ex- 
plained. Their more special uses will be stated separately : 

The Present Participle. 

480. The present participle agrees in part with English usage, but in im- 
portant points there is difference. 

I. (fl) The present participle is used freely as attributive. As; Sin ltd 
BoilKt Srubfl ; bie ollee emiSrmenbe ©onne, the all-farming sun, etc. 

(J>\ It is also used appositively. As: Qr fag TDctnettb ba ; bcibt lamen 
(if|lDeiB*iib ^ranter, etc 

(f) More rarely, it has predicative force, as of a clause expressing manner, 
ot eoHtemfcraneam action. As : @li^ li(6li(^ an l^n [i^miegmb, blillle fit 
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(inanf, tenderly leaning <m him, she teeked up ; line frtUttbH(!^ flcfigenb, VnlirQ 
tX unS, greeting lu hindiy, he left ut, 

2. More nsoall]', the English present participle, used q)poMtively, will be 
expanded into a clause : 

(a) When descriptive, into a relative clause. As : We met a man tarrytHg 
a fishing-rod, irir traftn (tnfn 2ltann, ber tint Hnfldrutc tnig ; a man doing hit 
duty has nothing to fear, tin SDJann, ber fetne ^^^ii^t crfflQt, etc. 

{£) When implying adverbial relations of eauie, time, etc., the present 
participle will be expanded into adverbial clauses. As : This being the case, 
I had nothing to say. bO bieB bfC goQ IDOr {as this aias the case); going to the 
horsefair, I met the farmer, intem l(^ Qltf bra ¥f«t>enmrtt fllnfl (vihililwas 
gptrtg, etc.) ; the enemy having been beaten JUd, bcr gelnt ffo^, noi^tjem tX gf" 
|(^Iag(n roar {after, etc.) ; walking uprightly we walk surely, mmtl Wit au(« 
ti^tifl Wonbcln (if we walk, etc.). Compare % 477, d. 

3. As already stated, the present participle is not used in compound forms 
like he is laughing, etc. (see § 462). Nor as a simple predicate, except where 
the participle is used only as an adjective : @ie Iji ttijenb, she is charming; 

•^er jJuntt iff fe^r bebeutenb (etn fc^r bebeutenber), etc. 

4. The following are idiomatic forms': 

(a) With the verb tDmmen, to come, the perfect participle of a verb of 
motion is used, instead of the present, |to express the manner of comiiig. 
As : fix lava geloufen, he came running; fin SJoflCl lom flcflojcn, a bird came 
flying, etc. — the action being regarded as completed. 

(b) In a fen phrases the present participle seems to have a passive sense : 
Sinemdlcnbe Au^, a milking cow ;W 6ett(ffenbt @iii$e, the matter concerned. 

(c) And, on the other hand, the perfect participle will sometimes have 
the sense of an active participle. As: UngtBcffta }u Sttte ge^en, without 
eating; BOtttKtgtffHK aOortc, God forgetting words. 

The Perfect Participle, 

481. I. Unlike the present partidple, the perfect participle is used in 
compound tenses — with \a^iv. or (etn, see §§ 171-2 — and in the passive 
voice, with nerben, see § 174. It is also used freely as a predicate, see 
§273. More freely, too, than the present participle, it is used, with its 
adjuncts, as the equivalent of qualifying clauses. 

2. With intransilive verbs the perfect participle, which Is passive in tran- 
sitive verbs, expresses only the condition of completed action. As: SuS 
gefunFene ®d)iff, the sunken ship (that has sunk) ; baS ®e[(^e^(ne, what has 
happened; but thus used only where the verb has the auxiliary [cin. (§ 297^ 
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3. Many words in the form of perfect participle are now used — often 
with special meaning ^ only as adjectives. Such are: bettbt, rlequmt; Se- 
jo^rt, aged; btlannt, known; trf)al)en, exalted; gflc^ct, learned; Oergniigt, 
pleased; ■ottiiKViX, meTstorious ; Bi!lltomTtlEn,/rt/^f/, and others. 

4. The perfect participle is used elliplically in absolute conttruciion. As; 
%x\\^ flenagt, I)i]lb geiDonnta, well begun, half done ; (tc{e^t, il^ l^at ti, sup- 
pose I did it; iai abgeredinet, that not counted, etc See § 446 (but the case 
will sometimes be nominative). 

5. After ^et^en, to be called, the perfect partidple, implying a completed 
action, is used as with the sense of an infinitive. As: 2)q8 ^et6t fifltMU 
^t\aXL\tn, I call lAal quick running i^quictly run). 

For the past participle, esclamatoty, as imperative, see § 336, 2. 

For its use with (ommen, and other seemingly active sense, see % 480, 4. 

The Future Passive Participle. 

4S3. The socailed future passive participle^or gerundive — is formed, 
after the analogy of the present participle, from the passive use of the infini- 
tive with }U {§ 475, 2), and has the form of the present participle, preceded 
by jii. Thus: Siefc JIftat tft ju loben — isle be praised; hence, (ine ju lobenbe 
t^m, an action to be praised; (ine nid^t JU (rtragenbf ^tlj(, a heat not to be 
borne. It is formed only from transitive verbs, and is used only attributively, 
and rarely. 

Adjuncts of the Participle. 

483. For the position of the adjuncts of the participle, see % 353. This 
construction, often extended to entravagant length, is required always if the 
participle is attributive; but the appositive participle will sometimes stand 
firsL The participle with adjuncts will generally be appositive in English, 
and will often need to be expressed by a relative clause. Examples: StI 
93IW Don bic(«n 7000 gug flb« bem 3KeereBfpifge1 flt^enbtti X^urnie In bie 
tinge umfier lltgenbe ©ebirg Broil fie, the view from this toaer, whiih stands 
yooo feet above the sea level, into Ike wildemeit of mountains which ties around; 
ble 'ci^Aj^t £nppel ge^Srt ber butt^ bte J^oijerin ^tlent gtbauten SKti^t an, the 

highest cupola belongs to Ike church [which was] iuiltiy, etc. ibnantniaiaftbtt 
areujtfi jum %obt®tmvU,he who was led to death beneath Ike burden of the 

cross; In bem elnf) burf^ ^ft^e unb gia^enbe SaUa ueirfi^fitteten ^ecculanunt . . . 
befinben fn^ . . . one farbigtn ©teinen )ulontmengc(e|}tt un|eren ©ttdeteim fi^n- 
lii^e ©nnSibe, in Jr., which was once buried by ashes, efc, are found {mosaic) 
paintings, which are composed 0/ colored stones, like our emltroidery, etc. 
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Such examples lire not to be imitated by the student. 

In the following examples (appositive) the participle precedes: SaO) tt* 
bittert burt^ baa 3i|*"' "■''' ©flffird, fiUiit in ©tiei, joah rxaspirated by — 
the bull rushes! etc. ; ^jcr modfttt man iDo^nm, untBtben Don lifbciibm $(rj(ii, 
hen one Toimld wish to live, svrrimnded by Imring hearts; but it usually follows. 

EXERCISE LX. A. 

I. He insists upon your obeying his orders, i. His father desired him 
to come home immediately. 3. The servant knew it to be his duty. 4. She 
declared him to be a fool. 5. The old shepheid came down the hill, leading 
his young child and attended by his faithful dog. 6. She was acquainted 
with the world, having lived in her youth about (at) the court. 7. Having 
missed the train, we were obliged to return home. S. paving taken leave, 
we went away. 9. Wishing to see him, I went to his bouse early in the 
morning. 10. He died at the age of ninety (years), beloved and esteemed 
by all. II. We saw a woman selling apples. 12. Having forgotten Ms 
whip, the coachman went bacis to the stable to fetch it. 13. While speaking 
with me, he was called out. 14. I gave him the letter without saying a word. 

15, Having paid my bill, I ordered the porter to carry down my luggage. 

16. A meritorious man does not always receive the deserved reward. 17. 
The long-expected news has come at last. 18. We saw the rising sun from 
the top of the mountain. 19. He saved himself by jumping through the 
window, zo. The general took the town after having bombarded it [for] 
three weeks, zi. It was not a learned man that Caught me reading and 
writing. 11. Excuse me for speaking [that, etc.) to you in my mother-tongue. 
33. A righteous man, fighting with misfortune, 13 a glad sight for the gods. 
24. We have often heard Chat song sung in England. 

B. (LESSONS LIX-LX.) 
I. Have (lafftll) the coachman called, and the carriage driven up (Dot). 
2. We have allowed ourselves to be deceived. 3. These books are to tie 
sold. 4. He did it without my knowing it, 5. Many a man loses his good 
name by visiting bad company. 6. He began by (mit) asking me for an 
alms. 7. I do not doubt (an) your keeping your word. 8. He wondered at 
(flbcr) my still sleeping after 9 o'clock. 9. It matters (anf Ontmeit) not what 
we learn, but how we learn it. 10. A man came running up in greatest 
haste. II. My brother does not think of (an) leaving to-day. li. I have 
nothing against your going a-fishing to-morrow. 13. I knew nothing of his 
being ill 14. Looking down into the water, we saw a sunken boat lying on 
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the rocks. 1 5. Going to the town I met a fanner. 16. I met a former going 
to town. 17. Don't you see that he it latigking at usP iS. My coming yes- 
terday WIS very opportune. I^ He is not a man ever to betray his friends. 
20. Before opening the letter, he sat weeping a long time. 21. He did not 
know what to do. Z2. We have many things to think of (an) to-day. 23. 
The balloon was seen suddenly to fall from a great height. 24. Granted 
that I said it; I only resented an intolerable {nol-to-be-bome ) insult. 



LESSON LXI. 



484. For the forms of the adverb, comparison, etc., see 
Less, xxxiv, ; derivation and composition, §§ 397, 401 ; posi- 
tion, § 355 % adverbs as prefixes, § 289 ; distinction from iinin- . 
fleeted adjective, § 449, 2. 

The use of adverbs in Gennan corresponds, generally, to their 
use in English. A few special cases will be briefly noted. 



(a) Adverbs are sometimes used before prepositions, forming a kind of 
compound preposition. As: 3)litttn lltH btn SHt>/ mutway around the body ; 
mitten in btm Sricflc, in lit midit ofihe tear; \\% on bit ©labt, as far as iht 
town; ble aufS augetlie, totheutmsst. 

(3) Or after a preposition, forming a compound adverb phrass. As : Son 
obm, from abme; Oon UTlten, from belaui; fiit V^t, for the present, etc. 

(r) The adverb \ft denotes motion toward the speaker ; ^tn, motion from 
the speaker. As: SSo (ommcn ©it ^et? wkfre do you come from f tro geljen 
git f|in? lekere are you going (to) ? Or in composition; ffio^er [orttmen ©if? 
tto^ln ge^tn @ie? They often stand with a preposition phrase, in many 
cases where they can hardly be translated in English. As: 61; (am Oom 
gflbc fin, he cami {in) from the field; tx ging nai^ ber @tabt ^in, he went 
(^itoay) toviard the tmm. 

(d) Also, in composition with a preposition, ^el and ^in vpill repeat the 
force of the preposition, originally with emphasis, but often only as an idiom- 
atic phrase. As: 3n bit ©tnbl \li'a't\a., into the city ; auS btr Stabt ^BUB, 
etU of Ike cily ; um bit ©tabt l^tnitn, etroaad the eify, etc. 
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FoT ^ei and I|tn, fonning v«Tb-prefixes — usuallf bi literal seme — see 
S 377, ^. 

For the adverbs ba (bar), too (roor), ^ler (^ie) in composition, in place of 
pronoun cases, see % 401, z, and § 457. 

Adverb Idioms. 
485. Some adverbs have particular idiomatic uses which can 
hardly be represented by English equivalents. In some cases 
the force is purely modal, expressing attitude of mind or feeling, 
such as is indicated in English largely by the tone of voice only. 
In other cases, special senses arise out of particular combina- 
tions. Such idioms can be learned only by practice. A few 
are added for illustration. 

1- Utt^, also, even. 

@tt pnb QU(^ fo Eintr, you are one of them, tao. — 34 (rant t^n ou^ niiftt, 

/ do not kt>ow him either. — @o (t^c cr au^ Ini^tt, hira>evcr mueh hi laughed. 

— SBtt eB Qii(f((ei, whoever it may be. — SJonlen aud) bi* Serge felbft? do even 
the mounlains ikaie ? — ^txm {Ob) EB OUd^ Xoa\ecXoan,eiieti i/ilvitre true. 

t. 5)04, though. 

!Si>C^, when used as an adversative particle, has a stronger accent. As: 
Cr (ft B'it^'Ctt unb ^at bod) einen ge^ltr flemac^t, he is clever, and, nevertheleti 
{in spite of that), he hai madia mistake. — Er t(i n\&i unt botft tp (t unflliiit 
licfl, he is rich and, nevertheless, he is unhappy. — ISt ^t eS bO(^ gefoglj/ora// 
that, he has said it. — 3^ bat it)n, boc^ troKtt et tiii^t, Ibtgged him, but he 
■mould not. 2)enttoi^ is often used, emphatically, in this sense. 

3)0^ sometimes stands, elliptically, after a negative : @ie fommen nl^t? 
I'D*, —you are not coming? Yes, lam. 

Unaccented boifi expresses a wish, a hope, a supposition: ©tt fltlb boi^ 
IBDbl? I hope you an ■ajiUf @i( Ulifltn bo^, bag er fort \% I suppose yeu 
knmii that he is gone. — SDta^en ©if ntir bod) bieje greube, pray, give me this 
pleasure, ^-'^att l(^ bodnmonjtfl 3lll|rc, would that I loirt tvienty years old ' 

— $ott( et bocfl getproc^en, would that he had j/o-fam. — ©ab( i^ eeboi^ g'* 
jagtl didn't I tell you so I 

3. «rft,Arf. 

ginn tril gejlonb n (einen getiler tin, not till then did he eonfiss his fault. 

—3* ^Ob( i^n ttP B'lifCn ^t\tiifa, I sam him ha yesterday. — ^if^imtt^ 
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bwifilg ©cHtn Qtlt^lV, Had read only (juit) tiirfyfaffes. — 3BitHaba9 am 
5n6( bcS BftgeS, we are only at the feet of the mountain. — ®t Wirt «fl 
flbetmorBCn anlDmnttn, he will net arrive till the day afier to-marri^. — ®a8 
bwui^t nil^t etft btmieftn JU roerttn, that requires nopraef. 

*. ©era, willingly; lielet, rather; im lielffl. 
' 3l^ Ifiut H flCtn — tf^t B'nl, I da it with pleasure — with great pleasure. 

— Et ^Brt ficft gftn nben, ^« /itwj /o hear himself talk.— ^it^ mifl c« gem 
flkubcn, /am quite wiliing te believe il. — ^iii ^abttfl nltftt gcTO gct^on, /rfirf 
Ko; ii'oi/iB;irn/iff»3//y. — 3(^ili5i^K(tintn9«m belelblHen, ^jA(Wrf«o(/(^?*o 
effend any ane. — jDiefe IJSftQnje roaif[ft gtni In (anbigem Sobfti, grows iiyell in 
sandy sei/. — 3iil ttinte ItfbfC rotfftn agtin qI8 melgtlt, I prefer red wine to 
nrfife. — SBtt bleiben licbtir ju ^oufe, av Ao^ raWirr slay at home.-~%i& 
lUbfltn afire (S mtr, menu @i{ tnti^ glcii^ bejabllcn, / j:iin(/./ m»f:i prefer 
that you paid me at imie. 

5. 3b, jvj, indeed. 

So, ^atm SU (Inraal, /kj/ listen to what I lay. — SBaiutn fcogji bu 7 bn 

Welgl eB ja, icA> do you ask f surely yeu know it. — ©it jf^ett jll flonj blo6 

auSI dear me, you look quite pale I — ^X\a%m 'B\t bai-^aii \a mii, be sure ta 

bring the book with you. — Sr iji (a f c^on fort, he it already gone, yeu know. 

— fihr ijt ja Utrriillt, why, he is craay. 

6. fldll, smi,yet. 

©tnbStf no^ tmin« ftanl? are you still ill f—^mi\^ obre itot^mtfir, 
/kwAy or even «er/.— Ut Wat ^ier no^ Bor finigen Sagcn, A* imij Arw *«/o 

/no days ago. — 3c6 t^UC CS TlOd) &(Ute, /■// i^o it this very day. — ffir (oB noi^ 
(Dminen, he is still to come.— Sammt it noifi nil^t? is he not yet earning f 
»lt(t, nO(!& einc Xafle S^W, thank you for another eup of tea. 

r. 9hm, Bra-, a-///- 

er moa nun tommtn ober nlt^t, whether he come or not.—^ix lomtn urn 
intt U[)t on, unb nun CU^ttn Ulir ane, we arrived at two o'eleti, and then we 
rested, —yiua Ubtt obtr bflmoW fein Sfltet aod), hit then his father was still 
alive. — SSii tjabtn eS gtfe^en, unb nun finb niit Qbetjeugt, ov have seen it, 
now we are convinced. — <&% tfl nun cinmal [0, well, it ean't ie helped. — 
Kim, ^attt t* t» nl4t 'ooitjtxq'i\agt7 well, had /not foretold it r~-i!lm,b(a 
Ift Mr natttriii^, why, thafs very natural. 
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8. eS^m, alrtady, even. 
3c& roatte nun f<!^Dn btri 3ll^«, / havt been -aaiting thest three yean. ~ 
@ci|on btr ®cbantt ift tin Serbrtiiien, the very thought is a crime — @^on urn 
btr C^tt mlDtn mflUcn niit te ll|Un, iw »»(«/ .io it, tverc it merely /or the sake 
vf hinu>r, — ^iitin 9,at, all right. — ^ij Wcrb* (9 Iftm ((^on \a^m, I shall tell 
Mm, tlm't be afraid.— ^i^m Dor SaHtSanbni^ wortn He auf ben Seinnt, 
rt«B ie/'ivc the break of day they were on their legt. 

9. es, so. 

mt breSattr, fo tp berSo^n, /t*f/fl/A*r,/*j™.— @0(ine®([(l6l(5tetfl 
miBlanbH*, ™c* a iwry, etc. — SBlt ifl tie ffljrtt boi^ |o (c^Bn, how biavUful 
the morld is.'—<Sx iH fort. Sol tji UmiQiilii, indeed! is it possiiUl—mo ' 
obet Jo — eB mug bo^ gctbnn loerben, enetaay or the other.it must be done. 

As generU connective, § 328; omitted, § 471, e. Also in subordinate 
construction : — As relative: Elf, fo ctii'/\i!,a'^tn f«(b, they thai are righteous. 
As correlative : ®0 flclfbrt ei fii, fo bcft^ftbm ifl tx audfi, Ae ir aj OTiirfw/ as 
learned. As conditional; So b(C ^Err mill, if the Lord inill ; jo Btofi bit 
Bocbenttung aui^ max, great as mas the preparation, etc.; and in phrases 
like (0 bfltb, Jo langt, etc.— ar soon {as), mith a(9 omitted. 

10. Qa|I, viell, surely. 
$(Ult tltt^t, abnno^I WOtgen, not to-di^, tut may-be to-morrow. — !Ba9 
tli moW moftr, Obir, that may be so, but, —1)09 iji 100^1 uicfit moBlif^, that 
is scarcely possible.— SBir ^oben ee rouftl atftflrt, nber ntcfit tiEtflQiibfn, «« -iapn 
heard it indeed, but not understood it. — @tc gloubttn IDO^I, it^ b^ttf "^tS ju 
t^, fw rfowW, ^OB thought I had nothing to do. 

11. Kil^tr »<" (redundant). 
The negative is sometimes used when not in English, aat — in exdama- 
tion; tDi( oft bat er nitl)! Bfl°9'i ^ow often has he [not) said (Qompam charm 
he nejier so wisely) — or after verbs of :4f«rf«riH^, etc. : id) (nnn mdjt binbem, 
bag r<e nit^t ^Bren, I cannot prevent them from hearing (Latin, ne audiani). 
Adverbial Clauses. 
486. Adverbial clauses are introduced by subordinating con- 
junctions (§ 332) expressing the various relations of place, time, 
manner, cause, condition, etc, 

TTie relations of lime, cause, condition are nearly related, and 
easily run into each Other. The ipost important uses are : 
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I. Time. 

(a) aie, as, whtn, expresses a definite past time. As : 9Ifl it^ ^U motgeil 
OUfftOllb, iBhcti J rase this morning, etc. ; alB icft nac^ Eonbotl fom, btfut^tc tt 
mil^ (oflltidl, when I came — he visited me at once. 

{i) SBcnn, when, whenever, expresses time indefinite, futtire,or contingent. 
As : aBcnit n wxii I'Dnbon lain, bt(ud)tc tr midi iminer, whenever he came, etc 
aSenn er tomnit, inirb n unB befiiiftfn, when he comes, he will visit hi. 

Note. — As staled S3:!i,iiD»,fo is not used afleidiuHS oi lime. Wlifa fo InHcud, the 
last ejLample Mould be if he comes, etc 

(c) 38dlin, Tuhen, is properly interrogative, and, when tised as a conjunc- 
tion, introduces an indirect question. As: JBonn lommt «? when will At 
come ? 1(5 tDfig titi^l rooim et iDmmen rairb, I don't know when, etc. 

{d) aSie, as, is sometimes used for alB, in more lively expression : Sffite « 
mti (aft, (anntC er mll^, ai (soon as) he saw me, he knew me. (See 3, b). 

(«) 3nbtm, wii/c, ar, expresses simultaneous time, but more frequently the 
occasion or ground of an action. As: SnSfm icft 60 ftonb, tTot CiO gfMnljfr 
\V.-nm,while I stood there. ^\(i. I5r ging glcit!^ mieber Iftfl, inbem cr mtt^ nld)t 
JU ©auft fanb, as he did not find — at, itel finding— me at home. (See 
{d) below.) 

[J) SBSliraib, ■while, expresses more definitely contemporaneous and con- 
tinued time. As; SBii^rtnti bee firieg bouertt, while the war lasted ; nft^rlcb, 
nifi^renb t^ laB, while I was reading. 

Hots. — aDiSnnb is orijjnally ■ present pitddfJe, like our during. 

(3) SBJrtl, because, expresses a real and definite cause. As: Ilie %\\^t 
IBnnen m&it flcftcn, mell fie feine Silfie ^aben, because they have no feet. 

(i) 3)0, as, sin ce, expresses a logical cause, or reason. As : ®n btr SBJtub 
im D[tcn ifi, fo roirb efl roo^I trodcn bleiben, since the wind is from the east, 
etc. ; bo btr ftBnifl tiidftt Hdjt auf i^n gob, lo fSng ec (tibll an ju rebm, as the king 
paid no attention to him, etc. (g 338, note). 

3i(binunn)06l8™eitn.(eilbeinti>i(imSfa6tn, jMcr vx saa one aneliir.- tti»r\^t (fa) nit 
tr bentt, ie ipiaJa as it IkMcs. 

(i) 9Iun, nma (that), is sometimes used in nearly the very sense of bo 
As ! SRnn et bo i(t, jlrebc t^ rufiid, linee {now that) he is here, I can die in 
peace. 

(_d) 3nbfm (^ above), is more slightly causal, and is often rendered by 
English participle (§ 480. 2. *)■ 
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3. Conditiim. 
(a) SJtnn, if, is the legulai conditional conjunctioti. For it« 

see S 350> z- For fo, see § 485, 9; also note to 1 above. 

(*) BJo, is sometimes used in a condiiioo. As : SBo bu mit boe iagjl, j/^ 
_;iflH jay that to mt. Also in phrases like Wofetn, (in so far) in cast that; XOO 
nic^l, if ant, eCc. ; and, colloquially, often in the sense of tDcnn, or ale, lehin. 

(c) For the conditions otS ob, alS Iritnn, ai ij^ see § 470, d. 

4. Cancaiitm. The concession of a condition — though, aUhcugk, even if 
-iuawa^r — is expressed bjr roetttl,. .flleiilft, menu. . .fi^on, wenn . . . aui^, ob 
. . . nui^, IdU. . . aucft ; or by obgleit^, obfi!(Bn, obtDOl)! — which also may be 
written separately, with intervening words. As: SSSenn blS glcii^ tno^c 
IDfirc, even if that were true; toie tS aviii Ittn mag, however it may be ; obgleii^ 
er feln BermBgEii bcvloven l|al, though he has tost his property, etc. 

For tbe corresponding relative forms, mei . . . au^, etc., see § 459, 3, b. 

Note, — The condilional iceRn, or ed, may umeliinube omiiieil, u } jjo, 9. Ai:4i>l « 
gleti^ f(in Stimiigdi nfilottn; mart t% iiu4 na^, cic. And Eomedmu, in podrr, axi), 
gleii^, etc.ivili be omiited. Ai; Ob bt[ Seeun) l^elbtt, fo flnB nir ctnes StamntB liii4> 
tkBV£k Uh laJu dwiddt us, wt areytt of on* race- 

For the correlative clauses of comparison, \t — be{!o, see § 334. 

EXERCISE LXI. 
I. I do not remember where I saw him last. 2. Now that he ia dead, all 
men begin to praise him, 3. I have never liked him since I have found out 
what sort of a man he is. 4. Do not judge him until you know more of the 
matter. 5, He cannot walk, because he has broken his leg. 6. He looked 
as if be were thinking of past times. 7. He took leave, inviting me in the 
(auF^) most friendly manner to dine with him tbe next day. 8. He listened 
most attentively, whilst I translated the letter to him. 9. Although he is 
not a rich man, he gives more to the poor than many a rich [one]. lO. 
Although he is our friend, we are nevertheless dissatisfied with what he has 
done. 11. As soon as I arrived in Munich, I went out to look at the picture- 
galleries. 12. Whenever he passed by, he looked up at (lintfi) the window 
where the old gentleman usually sat. 13. Before going home, I must go 
into another shop in order to buy an umbrella for my sister, 14, As the 
gentleman was introduced to me as an American, I addressed him in tl|e 
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English language. 1 5. The longer I know him, Ihe mote I love and respect 
him. 16. That one language is more adapted to {jur) music than another is 
surely incontestable. 17. In order that a rnistake might {!bnnfn) never 
occur, the landlord himself looked after even the smallest accounts. 18. Had 
you only told me that you needed money, how gladly I would have lent you 
some (meltftfa) I 19. Only yesterday have I learned what the whole town has 
knmvn for (feit) several months. 20. Well, I am sorry; but it cannot be 
helped (finbem lofjfn). 21. He would not tell where he came from nor where 
he was going. 22. The fugitive ran straight into the forest (^incin) without 
once looking behind. 23. I should have iiked best {ia mi, etc.) to stay at 
home in (bti) this bad weather. 24. I know a boy who has been studying 
German sii months and yet makes mistakes in every exercise. 

Repetition. — Summary. 
487. A grammatical term standing in a common relation to 

several other terms must either precede them all or follovi' 
them all. Otherwise the common term must be repeated. 

1. This principle, which is of general applicatinn, will be illustrated here 
only in the following important cases: 

(a) Subject and verb. 
(*) Object and verb, 
(f) Auxiliary, viith participle or infinitme. 

2. (<i) Exception will reguhirly occur in a normal clause connected by 
unb, etc. (§ 345, a), to an inverted clause. Here, generally, the subject will 
not be repeated. 

(j) If the objects are in different cases, each must always be expressed. 

3. Other seeming exceptions will be determined by emphasis, etc., 
especially in poetry. 

Non.— The principh seems to be that the/iw sfrt/ertneidiatlahiiayihtiKlIu uaru 
direcHon. It Is the suik iDEDgUshaslQ Geman. In the foliowiDg eKamplu — AhLch might 
be enended indefinitely — observe ihat sometimes repeUliod is required in English when not in 
GennHii or the oppodte, the prindple remaining Ihc same. 

Examples. — I. (o) Subject and verb, ftr na^m W ©ictotut an, flag 
gtgen biegeiiiftt unb crfoiftt cinm @tfg (subject not repeated, but:) fir ber- 
Ii(6 (ein Sonbgut unb b(im Seggcljen fagtc et, etc SKit futd|t6ovcr ©trcuge 
unttrbrftcfte unb bf|lrofte tier StMtx biefe auHlonbt, the emperor suppressed 
(mdp«nis&td, etc. 'htx Spfotrev. Itt tin tfc^tlii^ei: 3Hann xoax, ben glfli^tling 
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ailfna^m anbt>tI^tittt,iitAff?ms . . . and who received and ci>ncealed,t\<:.% and, 

as the exception (2, a) : Darnad) gmf) (SuflaD itatfe Si^iDcbcn unb jui^le 'ba% 
Colt ju flcniiuncn, Dod) nwrllE er nid)t8 unb glng nicittr, etc 

(b) Objict ami verb. @r feot mll^ gffefien, abet nlC^l acgtufet ; but: ©r faf| 
mii^, etagte mid) aber nii^t. 3ni it^ten firtcQc ^bra mil bU S^lnbt boS {Jclb 
Derniililel, bie Snite jerftiirt, ben $of Derbrannt, etc 'Sxi '^\atKX, bet ken 
gliidltliMg oiifna^m unb oerffedtt, unb cnblid; rettcle, etc,— wio receivid, 

tetKialed and Ji«ally saved the fugitive, etc. But with changed case (z, b) : 

%tt @l£utiiger ^atte bae Stct^t, bem @c^ulbneir aUce ju ne^men, unb t^i al3 
©tloBen JU Bttlaufen, 

(e) Auxiliary, gin a3ilb, Wel^t* iiSw i^tem iBettt gt^ongcn, unb an 
meli^cS f' oft i^c @tbet gcrt^ttt |Qtt«. 3(4 ^offe, bag bte inai^roelt baSjentgc 
untfr(ud)En unb ptiiftn, autfi kurtellen Uirt, rooS, etc Igintge meinten, mon 
folic baS Jforn bcm ovmsn SoHt rattoebet fcljentra ober (etit billig uerfnufen, — 

Shoold either give the corn to the poor people, i»- jr// It tO them, etc. (See 

Note.) But with repetition : %\t bHlften uii^t in ben ®enat tommm, obcr an 
Bn %\^\t Butften fie Pfien, etc 

The examples might be extended to embrace also other elements of the 

Reuabk. —Examples imder (3) would belong to rhetoric lather Ilian id gianunar. Bui in 
irom the Didiaaiy fotdus ; for herein of len lies much of Ihe force and beauty of expreasicm. 

Idiom. — Concluding Remarks. 

488. Outside of and beyond all that can be taught by formal grammar, 
lies the subject of idiom- — that is to say, that peculiarity of usage, in word 
or phrase, which is characteristic of every language, and which, more. than 
anything else, is the expression of its genius and its power. A word, or a 
phrase, may be entirely grammatical, yet wholly unidiomatic ; and a form of 
expression, perfectly idiomatic in one language, would often be ludicrous in 
anotiier. This idiom is comprehended in an immense body of usages, often 
lying beyond the range of analysis or explanation — often seemingly capii- 
i broad and rude, sometimes delicate and subtle^yet 
t characteristic features of every language and of the 
difference between languages, as well as the most interesting subject of 
study in each. This idiom, with the SprackgefUhl which is its only sure 
touchstone, cannot be taught by any rules, or learned by any system of 
lessons, written or oral. II can be acquired only as one, by reading or by 
think one's salf into the language, and thus lo think 
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and to feel in ii. The grammai can only guard against formal error, uid 
piepaie the way for this higher mastery. It is a mistake to suppose that 
any mode of instruction can take the place of wide and sympathetic reading, 
or of an actual residence among those who speak the language. 

Still, it may be remarked thai idiom can be propeily studied only through 
'idiom. We shall learn the force of the German idiom only by comparison 
with our own. Hence it is to be insisted upon, that in all the processes of 
language study the English idiom should be held sacred, as our own norm 
of thought and of comparison. No English forms should be allowed in the 
study of Geiman, for example, thai are not pure, idiomatic English. Mere 
paraphrase is not translation, and it degrades the idiom of both languages. 
Idiomatic German should be made to give idiomatic English, and vice vend. 
Only thus can the full force of idiomatic difference be perfectly understood, 
and the foreign idiom be surely acquired. And it should never be forgotten 
that — within the limits of school and college at least — the chief end of the 
study of a foreign language is a better knowledge and mastery of our own. 
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R«mark< 



The following continuous passages are added, for general teview, in two 
courses. These arc of nearly equal difficulty, and may be used alternately, 
or by selection from either, as may be found convenient. 

Other exercises may easily be made as required, by paraphrsi^g any 
text in hand, and gradually varying more and more the form of .construction, 
expression, etc., of the original. 

In order not to swell the size of the book, and also because the student 
is now supposed to have a dictionary in hand, these e 
claded in the vocabularies to the grammar. 



FIRST COURSB. 
I. 

Two boys were taking * a walk «nd came to a nut-tree, under which they 

found a nut which they wished to divide. The elder opened it, and left the 
other * his choice, whether he would ' have the inside ' or the outside.* He 
chose the outside, and got only the shell. " The next time," ' said he to 
himself, " I shall be wiser." Then they came to a garden and found a ripe 
peach. " Which will ' you have now ? " said the elder again. " The inside," 
said the little' [fellow], and so he got the stone. This story teaches that 
experience is only then useful when we * employ it with judgment. 

■ |lKi|ieten gebni. ■ dati* e. ■ iddUc, lubjunctive. * timer, au^ti, u uooiu. ■ ttitl. 
* noDcn, uu Kcood pen. ung. * adj. u aouo. ■ man. 

II. 

When the celebrated Franklin was yet a youth of eighteen years, he once 
visited a well-known' preacher in Boston. The latter' received him kindly, 
and as be was going away, accompanied him a short distance' from the 
house. The door, however,' was so low that a grown ' man had to * bend ' 
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In order to* pass through. While Franldinwas speaking, and not DOtidng> 

the beam, he struck'" his head sharply againal it. "Ah," said the old 
[man], "you are young, and have the world yet before you; remember this 
accident. Bend when you should, and you will save yourself " many a hard 
blow in life." " 

1 irfanitt. • dcmoni. pnm. * 6ticilt. • aba. ' trmii^fcn. * mllflen. ' refluiTe. 
•urn... iu. • Terl)4«iK; a^lgtSeniiUt. "110(01. "dative. " jitkle. 
III. 

One day,' as an aas laden with salt was passing* through a stream, he 
stumbled and fell into the water. After he had risen ' and gone a little 
way, he felt that his burden became lighter ; for a great part of the salt had 
melted. " So,"* thought he — for he was only an ass — "whenever' I go 
through the water, I will lie down." 

The next day,* laden with sponges which his master was Carrying to 
market,' he came to the same stream. Thinking * himself now very wise, 
he let himself purposely down into the water, as< he had resolved. When 
he tried to rise, the sponges had become so heavy that he could '" not, and 
so the poor ass was drowned. 

< Indcf. time. • gd^tn. * aufftc^en [omit aniiliary). ' Hlfa. ' iiuk&iiu. * deflnile 
time. I utide. * At it, ttc^ ituoa. > manner, "(it). 

IV. 

Diogenes, one of the seven wise men' of Greece, lived in a tab. King 
Alexander the Great, who had heard-tell " much of him, thought it worth the 
trouble ' 10 visit the philosopher. When the latter * saw the king, with his 
splendid retinue, coming* up to him, he was lying in his tub, and warming* 
himself in the sun. Instead of rising' and greeting the king, he remained 
lying' still. After the king had looked at him a while, he said: " I see, 
Diogenes, you seem to be very poor ; is there ' any petition you would like* 
to make to me ? If it '° is possible, it " shall be granted you." " I do not 
want anything," rephed the sage j " but if you will " do me a favor, step a 
little out of tny" sun."" 

■Adj. noun. ■ fagnt (ticn. * [iDilivi. * dein.proii. 'infinitive. ■ verb-tcnu; add 
tbrn. ' infinitive. • gl^ It. * intgtn. >■ impenooaL ■■.demoniiratiiE. " msEtn. 
" dative pton. 

V. 

Baron ' Mlinchausen relates (he following ■ story : One evening, as I was 
riding in deepest winter towards a little village in Russia, darkness over, 
took me. Nowhere was a house to be seen.* The whole road lay buried 
under a deep snow. Tired of riding,* I at last dismounted and tied my horse 
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to* a post which stuck out of the snow. Then I laid myself down, and 
slept tUl i( was bright day. 

When I awoke, I was lying on the ground, but I could nowhere find my 
horse. At last I heard him neighing ' abo»e me, and then I discovered that 
he was hanging to* the church-steeple. The snow had melted during the 
night, and what I had taken for a post was the steeple one hundred feet 
high.' I took a pistol, shot through the halter, and brought the horse down. 
Then I continued my journey, without stopping* longer In the village. 

' itlribulive. • m mif^olten, infin. 

vr. « 

A blind man, who possessed a large sum of money, determined, for ' fear 
of being" robbed, to hide his money where no one could' find it. Accord- 
ingly he went by* night into his garden and buried it in the neighborhood of 
a large tree. But one of his neighbors had watched him at' his work, and 
the next night he dug up' the hidden treasure and carried it off.' The blind 
man soon missed his money, and at once conceived ' suspicion against this 
neighbor. 

One evening, as they were talking t<^ether, he told him' confidentially 
what a sly plan he had adopted to '° keep his money, and asked him whether 
he would advise him to bury a second sum in the same place. The neigh- 
bor, greedy to get a still larger sum, told him be could * do nothing better 
with it; and the same night he brought back what he had already stolen, 
that" the blind man m^ht not miss it. Thus the blind man succeeded" 
in recovering " iiis money, and the other, instead of getting all, lost all. 

I suft. ■ infinilive, • iodirfci (u ^ lliougbl). ' in the. 'id. • ttcaut. ' bmun. 
' faHen. * demooai. » urn . . lu. ■> bamit. " imperunal with dit " LnGoilive. 

VII. 

When the celebrated Wallenstein was a student at' the University oi' 
Altorf, he was always the first in the wild tricks of the students. Just at this* 
time a new career was built. The rector of the university, desiring' that 
it might* remain long unoccupied, declared that the prison should' be 
named afler him who should' first' come 'into it as [a]*piisonei.' For fear 
of such a disgrace, the students were restrained' [for] a long time, and the 
career remained empty. 

At last, however, Wallenstein was condemned to this punishment. He 
had a favorite dog that followed him '° everywhere ; and as he was about " 
to be shut in, he begged (for) permission to lake his dog in " with [him]. 
This was granted, whereupon Wallenstein suddenly seized Che dog and pushed 
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him " in before him." So the career was called the Dog, and thus Ihia future 
general practiced in his youth the art of outwitting '' his enemies. 



VIII. 

In a certain town [Ihere] lived three brothers. They heard [it] said* one 
day that the king of another country had' a daughter who was in the power 
of a magician with seven heads, and that the king had aaid he would give 
herfor'awife to any one* who could bring her back to him. They all' 
wished to try to deliver her, and set out together; but finally they had to' 
separate, and then each one tried alone to find the magician's castle. After 
many days two of the brothers became tired and went home again without 
having' heard anything more; but the third found the castle, stepped in," 
and there was the king's daughter sitting' all alone. 

. She told him that the magician would certainly return soon, and that he 
would kill and eat him if he could,'" And in [aj short time came the 
magician and tried at once to kill the young man with his sword; but he" 
defended himself well and cut oS six of the magician's heads. Then the 
magician be^ed for a moment's " rest, and at once all his heads came back 
to him. But the young man did not lose courage, and finally succeeded '^ in 
cutting " off all his " heads. Then the magician was really dead, and the 
princess went back to her father's palace with the young man. 

< infiuilive. ' following cUusu all indirect. > )ur, ' thu onr, ' Ibsy wiihed all. 
• mBflen. ' infioiiive. ' tompound. • lEDu, "> [ii], uibjuMiivi!. " ihii (one) however. 

IX. 

There was once a king who had three sons, but he was blind, and though 
he consulted all the ' physicians that came to that country, no one had been* 
able to cute him. One day there came one who said : " There is no remedy 
that can cure the king eicept the water from the fountain in the garden of 
Queen Angelica." " I will go to seek it," said the eldest son. He started 
and searched [for] a long time, but without finding any one who could ^ tell 
him where this fountain was,' After a year had passed without news of him, 
the second son said he would go and get the water, and also bring back his 
brother. He too searched in vain; he could neither find his brother nor 
hear anything about the queen. 

At last the king's youngest son swd he would ' try to find his brothers, 
and get the water which would ' cure his father. The king was unwilling to 
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let* him go, but finallj consented; and the prince was told' in a dream 
where he should > seek the queen's garden with the fountain, and also how, 
with the ^d of the same water, he could' find his two brothers. He found 
the garden and the enchanted fountain, took as much of the water as he 
could carry, then easily found (he) his brothers and wenl'back with them to 
the palace, and the water' he brought did' indeed cur« the king, as' the 
physician had said. 

> omii. ' idiom. ' indirect. * tiim loB™. • inpenooal pudve. « idatin pnm. 



There was once a king's daughter who Aarf fallen in love' with a poor 
young man, and sbce her father would not consent' to her marrying him, 
they were married secretly. When the king found it out, he drove her away 
from the palace, and tit two fled into a forest and lived there for many years. 
The husband used to go ' hunting * daily to ^ get something to ' eat, and one 
day he saw on a tree a large black bird* he did not remember having' ever 
seen before. He tried to kill it, and immediately it changed ' into a magi- 
cian with seven heads, who came down and began to fight with him, soon 
killed him and then disappeared. Now this man had a son, who, having* 
heard from his mother how his father had '" been killed, wished, if " possible, 
to avenge his" death. He lived there till he was twenty years old without 
seeing the magician, and began to believe he never should " see him. 

But one day, when he was sitting under the same tree, he saw the black 
bird flying" through the air, and soon the magician stood before him and 
said: "I killed" your father, and now I will kill you too." Hardly had 
the raagidan said these words when a lion appeared and attacked him and 
quickly killed him. Then the lion changed into a beautiful lady, who told 
the young man thai she was " a fairy, and that the magician had " been her 
greatest enemy, and that it was " only possible for her " to overcome him 
under that tree, where he never came" when he thought she could" be 
there. And because this young man was the cause of the magician's coming" 
there, she was always friendly to him afterwards, and helped him" to 
become king of that country when the old king died." 

ii»t[iebtin(«f.). "(loiijihat. ' Tcrb-Hnw. • ouf bit Saflb. • nota afference. 

" demoMl. " conditionml. " infin. ^ teoie? "indirect. " ditive, « dime, /*a/ el*, 
UG. " a^uit: litntftiattlttm.iaJanitr, tic "cue. ■■ wu dad. 
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SECOND COURSE. 

I. 
Everybody ought to'know.lhat he has five senses: seeing,* hearings 

smelling, feeling, and tasting ; that the year has four seasons : spiii^, 
sammer, autumn, and winter ; that the earth turns ^ on its axis, and moves ' 
round the sun; that the world is composed* of land and water, and is divided 
into five parts: Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania; that there 
are foui cardinal points ' : east, west, north, and south ; that metals, [such] 
as'gold and silver and lead, are dug' out of the earth ; and that diamonds 
are found on the land, and pearls in the sea. 

' fontc. liDan.noun. ■ rcauiTe verb, • bdlctin auS. ■ (iiiii|)t>$titnncUtt|)niI>tn. 
• nic ' tuauflgrabiii. 

II. 
Charles V.' was born at' Ghent on the twenty-fourth [day of] Fehnuiy, 
in the year [one] thousand five hundred. His father, Philip the Handsome, 
Archduke of Austria, was the son of the Emperor Maximilian,' and of Mary, 
the only child of Charies the Bold, the last prince of the House of Bur- 
gundy.* His mother, Joanna, was the second daughter of Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon,^ and of Isabella, Queen of Castile.^ 

< ordinal with uf. > )u. ' andeclincd. • SuTgunb. ■ KiagDIridi. ' SafHliCn. 

III. 
A petition from Taunton was presented to King ' Charles II. "How 
dare' yon deliver me' sucA a paper?" said the king to the person who pre- 
sented it. " Your Majesty," replied he, " my name is Dare "'■ For* this 
saucy reply, but under other pretences, he was accused, fined' and thrown 
into prison.' Thereupon, the House of Commons ' addressed ' the king and 
prayed that Dare m^ht'be set at liberty'" and the fine remitted." 

> DMarricLe. • iociB<n . . . ju. > dative. • meaen. ' ju SelbtuS'DtnirteltHt. • in( 
SifAngnit mtcftn. ' bos $au3 bn Scnwinen. " fl^ menbtn an. > >ubjimctiTe. "freli 
laKcn, in Bit ^tt^ttt lelm. ■■ ala^at. " Tranible ttafit, to preKne tbo pJa; on thn 
word. 

IV. 
A famous physician was attending ' a nobleman, from whom he had a 
right to expect a fee* of five guineas; he received, however, only three. 
Suspecting • some trick on the part * of the steward, from whom he received 
it, he at' the next visit contrived* to drop the three guineas. They were 
picked up, and again deposited in Aii hand,' but he still continued to look* 
on the carpet. His lordship asked if all the guineas had been found.^ 
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"There must be two goineu still (Ijring)" on the carpet," replied the 
doctor, " for I have but three." The hint was taken as he meant (it). 



V. 

The land which is now called England was not alwa3rs so called; for 
thete nere not always Englishmen living ' in it. The old name of the land 
was Britain. We still call the whole island Great Britain,* of which Eng- 
land is the southern part, and Scotland the noithera.' It is called Gre»t 
Britain, because there is another land also called Britain, naroeiy, the north- 
western part of Fiance. In the old times, when the land was still called 
Britain, Englishmen' had not yet begun to live in iL The forefathers of 
the English then lived in other lands, and had not yet come into the land 
where they now live. It is a long time,* fourteen hundred years and 
more, since they began to come from their old land by Che mouth "of the 
Elbe, and to live in Ihe isle [of] Britain. 

And when they came, they did not come into a land where no men were 
dwelling, so that they could'settle' and live in it without trouble. They 
found a land in which men were already living, and they had to* fight 
against the men whom they found in the land, and to take their land [from] 
them {dat.). The men whom the English found in the isle of Britain were 
not men of their own nation or their own speech. The old inhabitants of 
Britain were called Britons," but the English called them the Welsh," and 
so" the descendants of the old inhabitants of Britain are called "the 
Welsh " to " the present " day. ' 

> there lived not alwaji. ■ ISiot<tBcittaimlni. ' of which Englaod ihe soDihem and 
etc. • snid* > f^iin langc %ii.. . %a%. • bit anilnbung, ■ EubJDnctive dC unrnil 
(implied) eondiiion. ' pi| nlebetlolien. ■ milHen. ■• bit SrlMe. " beia«Ii#(. « ol(o. 
u m ouf. » 6eutifl. 

VL 

Everyone knows that the moon is inhabited by a man with a bundle [of] 
sticks on his back. The story as told' by nurses is, that this man was 
found by Moses gathering' sticks on a Sabbath,' and that, for this crime, he 
was doomed* to live in the moon till' ihe end of all things. The German 
tale is as* follows: 

Ages ago' [there] went one Sunday morning an old man into the wood 
to cut sticks. He cut a bundle, fastened it to his staff,* slung it over his 
shoulder,' and began to walk home* with his burden. On Ais way he met a 
handsome man in [his] Sunday suil,'° am/^^Hf " towards the church. This 
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man stopped "and asked the bundle-bearer: "Do jrou" know that this is 
Sunday on earth," when " all must rest from their labors ? " " Sunday on 
earth, or Monday in heaven ; it is all the same "^ to me I " laughed the wood- 
cutter. "Then bear your burden forever," answered the stranger, " and as" 
you do not keep Sunday holy on earth, yours shall be a perpetual Moon-day 
in heaven, and you shall stand for eternity " in the moon, a warning ta all 
Sabbath-breakers."" Thereupon the stranger vanished, and the man was 
caught up^ with" his stick and his bundle into the moon, where he stands 
yet. 

> u it if lold, tqll^[En. ■ HI he, etc ■ biT Saibat. • inbaimnEn. ■ frf« on. • nlc 
' mrBrtlm. ■ »ccui • no* ftault. >" btrMnjug, compDimd. " who, dc. ■■ an^aHen. 
" hm Kcond pen. ling. prODoaii. "auFOibtn. "do. " gani balTelbe, tineilcl, «ba. 
" In «Biialeit. ■• eaMUfWnlier. " iinaufStttn. " tnmt 

VIL 
We use ' so many things every day ' which we could ' not make for our- 
selves, and of which we could not even* tell how or by whom they are 
made, that we are apt to think that they have existed ' in all times, and that 
they were always to be bought' in shops. We forget that many of these 
tilings which make our lives more comfortable, and without which we could 
not' now live, have been made after much thought' and labor by those 
who lived before us. These men bad their joys and sorrows ' just like '° our- 
selves, although they lived like the savages" that we now find in Africa and 
America. They cotild neither read nor write, and had no books to tell 
them" what had happened in by-gone" times. They could do" little to 
make the world richer or better than it had been before them. Even " the 
earth was diilerent'* in those times; there were great forests where now 
[there] are dties and smiling plains; vast swamps where there are now 
ploughed Gelds, and valleys and hills where there are now seas, across " 
which many ships carry the products " of distant countries from one part of 
the world to the other. 

iDownct. •infin.DoDn, • gccubt uitti £eib. » iDi(. " atlb. u noun, uihatcould 
tell them. >• gerBUItseit. " bii|u Eclccsgen. etc "> ftlbfl. " nnbci). " Obtx, iccoi. " ba) 
llcDbi^ 

VIIL 
In the beginnii^ of the year 366 the whole military force' of the 
Germans passed* the Rhine during the severity of a northern winter. Two 
Roman counts were defeated and mortally wounded; and the standard of 
the Batavians ' fell into the hand of the conquerors, who displayed,* with 
insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard 
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was recovered,' but the Batavians had not redeemed* the disgrace of thdr 
flight in the eyes of their severe judge and emperor. It was the opinion of 
Valendnian that his soldiers must' learn to fear their commander before 
they covild ' cease to fear the enenry. The troops were solemnly assembled, 
and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the Imperial 

Valentlnian then ascended his tribunal, and, as if he disdained* to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted' a stain of indelible ignominy on the 
officers whose misconduct and want of courage had been the chief cause of 
the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of 
their arms, and condemned to be sold as slaves. At'° this tremendous 
sentence the troops fell on the ground, and protested, that, if he would " give 
thera another trial, they would'* prove themselves not unworthy of the 
name of Romans and of hia soldiers. Vaientinian, with aSected reluctance, 
yielded to'' their entrealles. The Batavians resumed** their arms, and 
with their arms the invincible resolution of wiping away " their disgrace in 
the blood of the Germans. 

> bit ecKlnui^t. ■ lUtrfi^tllen. ■ hit Bntign. < )iiT S^mi anltUHM. • nitbtr* 
eiDbttn. ■ lil^ntn. ' IniUitci. ■ ntrfitiitll^tn, lubj. cend. ■ an^lngcn, dii. pnwn. 
>° auf, accus. » >ubiDnelIre. " cODditional. " nii4fl<6tn, dat. " miebn nufnetmetu 



IX. 

Some writers have maintained that Europe was' much colder fomeily 
than it is at present; and the most ancient descriptions of the climate of 
Germany tend eiceedingly' to Confirm their theory. The general com- 
plaints of* intense frost and eternal winter are perhaps little to be re- 
garded,' since we have no method of reducing' to the accurate standard' of 
the tliermometer the feelings of an orator bom ' in the happier regions of 
Greece or Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature.' First,' the great rivers which flowed through'" the 
Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were frequently frozen over, 
and capable of supporting " the most enormous weights. The barbarians, 
who often choss that severe season for their inroads,'* transported," with- 
out apprehension of danger, their numerous armies, their cavalry, and their 
heavy wagons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice. Modem " ages have not" 
presented an '' instance of a like phenomenon. 

1 lubj. perfeci, indireci. * flt^en Te^r ntil. 

>■ bfimliTc. " ber ainfall. mintttnlitantn. ' 
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Secondly, the reindeer, that useful creature from whom the savage 'of 
the North derives the beat comforts' of his dreary life, is of a constitution* 
that sustains, and even requires, the most intense cold. He is* found on 
the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the Pole; he seems to delight' 
in the snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at the present he cannot subsist, 
much less multiply,' in any country fo the south of the Baltic' The modem 
improvements sufficiently explain the causes of the diminution of the 
cold. The immense woods, which intercepted ' from the earth the rays of 
the sun, have been gradually cleared.* The morasses have been drained," 
and, in proportion" as the soil has been cultivated,'* the air has become 
more temperate. Canada, at this " day, ts an eiact picture of ancient Ger- 
many. Allhough'*aitnatedinthe same pacalleP'with the finest provinces 
of France and England, that country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The reindeer are very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and last- 
ing snow, and the great river [of] St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, in a 
season when "" the waters of the Seine and of the Thames are osually free 

ibnSllbe. * tiel ^UfliRttltl. • Me Se^itaFfni^tit. 'DHm.cu:. Htlnt^ztuit 
iabtn .. ■ on, * TtSci. ' bit Oflfif. * judtd^aElen, • listen. ■* troden legen. " in beau 
ItlbenlRitlt lOlt. " bcBmien. " bti>|utitge. >* dause : ilthough it it, etc " untcx 
btmftlttn e>tUcn(nike. * 'm wbich. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 



STBONa AND IBBKaULAR VEBBS. 



Fot pedagogical reasons these verbs weie fully giTen,iii their usual fomu, 
under the several cluses. For like reasons, as well as to avoid needless 
repetition, they aie now referred to by their respective §{. This list, which 
is intended to be only supplementary, or for alphabelicat reference, adds 
such rare or irregular fonns as are not given under the several classes, with 
explanatory remark when necessary. (See Remark at end of list.) 

Compounds are given only where the primitive is not in use. (See § 
376.) An English cognaU (not always a verb) is added sometimes, but only 
when not suggested by the usual meaning. 

For strong past subj. see { 2Z^; tor imperative, | 226. The figures 
I, z, 3, refer to the foot-notes. 



Sis j iHFiHmvE. Rehareb. 

Z49. iltfn Also weak, except perf. part. 

131- btftllCB (-ft^Itn) . . . Past subj. also bcfal|Ic> 

146. ItfldBeil (-fhtfien) . . znd sing, pres.' 

^3*- l*8ill«M (-ginntn) . . Past subj. also btflSnne.' 

146. IciltK 2d sing, pres.' 



n of th« put HI 

indioDve : u it^l,%\t, bieBnni, ^mfi. Th«e lie marked >. 

* Vcrbiin libilaiil ilemi, I,, %, fd), ), Dftcn CDnliacI the id pen. sing. pIT^s. indie, b«h in 
lound and ipclling, so u 10 be idmlical irith jdpcrs.,u: bu ^ttBetl.nr ^dgt; erbci^t: bu 
■aO.W'^. or mllf^t ; a sitf^l, cic. These sic marked '. (See al» { 4'X 

* An old ad, 3d pen. pres. ind and imper. in ru Btitt occurs (in pDcEi;, etc) in Kome verba 
wiih It roots: Hia<n, HUen, pleg'", i""S«n. fUejin, Btnitltn, giiitn, frieiien, [flatn (old 
litStn), rie*«i, Wit»»n, ^[itSen, f^nitben, fwiiStn, triefen, oevbrinSen, jKStn ; aj: boigp, 
btugt ; (eug, etc. <lbe imperalive alwayi without (). These are nurked '. and us giva ia tutl 
i4i«i they thow any other tJunge, u : bitttn, fHe^en, (icfttn. 
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STRONG AND IRREGULAR TERB3. 



232. Itrgtn. 
232- Ittftea • 



24I' iiegn ■ 

Z4>- Itrtn ■ 

231. finken- 
243 lilten . 
24s. Iltfni ■ 
247- Mtibcn. 
146- Hei4» 

348. tniat . 
132- Ise^fn. 
354- Intmen 
S54- ferinatK . 
254- kcRlni. 
Z31A kfngtn 
141- kicl4m 

231- kringra 

361. tiirfn . 

232. fiii)ifttuii 
3430- tfftm . 

349. Mten. 
34S. ftOtti. 

fnlten ■ 

24S. f ■noeii . 

342. ftittcii 

131- ffaktB. 



Past subj. also fifltge.' [Eng. bm;.] 
Fast also borfl ; subj. bBrilt.* Also weak. 
Wealc, except in sense ft> induct. [Eng. 

way.] 
Old forms (e«)-' fEng. bow.) 
Old pres. beutcfl/ btut ; imp. bcut.' [Eng. 

bid.] 
Past subj. rarel; b&nbc. 
[Eng. bid, bead.] 
2d sing, pres.* [Eng. blase, blast.] 

Also weak, except ertleti^tn, Dttbhii^eti. 

As trans, always weak. 
Sometimes weak, except peif. part. 

Mixed (weak) verb. [Eng. brand.] 



Past also (rarely) bang. Also weak. 
Fast also btafd), subj. blSfl^e. Also weak, 

except perf. part.* 
Past aubj. old bciinBe (rare). [Eng.tbrong.] 
Modal verb. 

See beft^tni, also g 3711/. 
3d sing. prea. tflffl or ifit* 
[Eog. fare.] 



Perf. part, s 



New spelling fing, 

Sometimes weak, except perf. part. 



> gtfaltni. 
fieng,erc.[Eng.f«ng.] 



* See foot.iK>tc 1, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 



Sn j iHrnonva. Rmuuis. 

242- pn^ttl Sometimes weak, except perf. put [Eng. 

flax.] 

141. fitsn Old fonna (ni} * 

241. jlie^ca Old pres. fleu4fl. fleu^t ; imp. flciu^* 

241. fliet» id sing, pres.' Old forms («)■' [Eng. 

fleet, floss.] 

fiagni Rarely strong, as § 249 (but not perf. part.) 

343. fnB« 2d sing, pres.* [=- IKtefltn. Eng. fret.] 

241. (rimn (Old ftiejen.) 

242. gilDrcH Sometimes weak, except perf: part. [Eng. 

yeast-J 
232*. gtlinn (-bawn, Eor-6(tm) Rarely pres. and'imper.weak (gebilTcfl,etc.) 
H3- lelw New spelling fliebfl, giebt, flitb; not aibfl, 

ItllfitieH (-bei^tn) ... Old perf. part, fltbitgtu (now adj.). 

St|ni New spelling glng, not flimg, etc, [Eng. 

gang.J 

gtlingCII (-Ilngen) . . . Only in 3d pera. sing. 

gtHn Fast subj. also 0tt ' (old gfttte). 

243- fltlltfei (ntfen) ... 2d sing, pres." 
gtnittetl (-nftBen) ... ad sing. pres.« Old forms («).» 
gcfifttltii (-(i^e^en) . . Only in 3d pers. sing. 
gttDiHntK (-tninnnt) . . Past subj. also gcnanne.' 
git(ni 2dsing.pres.*Oldforms(tii).'[Eng.guBbl'] 

246. gleil|etl Usually weak when trans, te liim. [Eng. 

Uke.] 

gltf|es Rarely strong, as g 246. [Eng. gUtter.] 

246. gltiten Rarely aUo weak. 

242. gliiontflt Rarely also weak. [Eng. gleam, gloom.] 

H9- gtaben [Eng. grave, grub?] 

246. gteifCB [Eng. gripe, grab.] 

■ S« tcKit-iiotc I, p. 311. ' Sec foot'iiMe 1, p. )ii. ■ Sec rcnt.niitc j, p. 319. 
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STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 



25611. ^abn Weak ineg. Compounds regular. 

248- Whn [Eng.haltl] 

248. (aKgm Pres. raj-ely ^angft, ^angL Trans, ^ngen, 

weak. New spelling ^ing, not5icng,etc 

245. Qntn Rarely also weak. (I in ^kl, from old Id.) 

242. Itbtn- Past also fiub; subj,^il6e, [Eng. heave.] 

248, geiltn 2d sing, pres.* Note perf. part. (§ Z47, 

note], [Old Eng. hlg^ht.] 

232. gtlfCH Past subj. also ^fllfe.'- 

246- fcifen Also weak, usually. 

254. Itnatn Miied (weak) verb. 

lieftn (Oldform oflflrtn; seefrieren) Aa§z42. 

[Eng. choose.] 

242. ntmntni Rarely strong, as § 242, except, usually, 

bdlentmen. [Eng. clamp.] 
Qitbta Rarely strong, as § 241. [Eng. cleave.] 

242. nimmeil Also weak. [Eng. old past clomb.] 

231. niHgtll Past subj. also lliinge (rare). Rarely 

weak. [Eng. clink.] 

246. faelfn Rarely weak. ) ,_ . , 

tnttpeit usually weak. i tEng.mp.] 

2320. tammcn Pres.tBmmft,IBfflnil,rare.{01dqucm8n.) 

z6i. lonntll Modal verb. 

241. {ri(4"' '^''^ forms ((h).' [Eng. crouch.] 

242a. Kren Rarely weak. (Old Ittlen). 

249. lalm Sometimes weak, except perf. part. 

248- Wfni ** sing, presj 

248. Unftn [Eng. leap, lope.] 

246. Itikttl Trans, derivs. of Mi, weak. 

247. Iri^et. 

243. Itfen 2d sing, pres.' 

' See feot-DOtc i, p. jia. ' Sh foot-iuKe 1, p. 311. ■ See foot-Dotc ], p. 311. 
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3l6 AIPHABETICAL LIST OF 

Sei i Inttnitivk. Riharks. 

243- lieBen. 

24211. IBf^en As trans, usuallf weak; 

142. IngeB Old forms [f n).* (Earlier tiegm.) 

nut^IOl Strong, as § 249, now only in pert, part 

getna^ien. [Eng. meal, milL] 
neitieR. 

mtlttU Also weak. 

mtfltit . . ■ 3d sing, pres." [Eng. mete.] 

tnillingrn (-Btlinum) . See BtUnflen, 

migtn Modal verb. 

261. mifltn Modal verb. 

232a. nt|nttt. 

nnni ...... Mixed (weak) verb. 

246. (iftiftR [Eng. pipe, Bfe.] 

2420. Ifflt%tm Now usually weak. 

247- >trifeil sd ging. pres.' (Earlier weak. Deriv. 

Low Lat. firetiare.*) 

HI. ^neHcil As trans, to soak, weak. 

til^CB Rarely now strong, as § 243 ; except perf. 

— part, getodien. [Eng. wreak.] 

248. ttten Present rarely weak: tate(l,rattt. [Old 

Eng. rede.] 
247- rdfetR. 

246. Ri|fR md sing, pres.* [Eng. write.] 

246. rcittn. 

254- rtttncn Mixed (weak) verb, sometimes regnJar. 

(Deriv. of (innnt.) 

241. lifftra Old forms (tu).' [Eng. reek.] 

231- liRgtn Past also (rarely) rung, tflliBe. 
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STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 31/ 



J33. tilltttll Fast subj. also (usnall;) rBnne.' 

24^- nifra. 

falgn Strong only in perf. part. 9t(atjni. 

241- faufem Trans. (Sufen, weak. [Eng. sup, sip.] 

Z42, faugen Rarely weak. Trans, {jugen, weak. 

849, fAaffM Weak, eicept in sense t^ create. [Eng. 

shape.] 

242a. fidaKtl Also weak. 

*47' fljfttni Trans, weak, la sever. 

247- Mrines [Eng. shine.] 

232- f4(lt(II Past subj. also (i^Bltf.' 

342- ll^nCIt Sometiines weak, except perf. part 

341. l^icttB. 

24'- fftieSfB 3d sing, pres.' Old forms ((u).» 

331a. fi^jnlieil Rarely past fi^anb, subj. [(^anbe. Also 

(rarely) weak, except perf. part. [Eng. 
248. l^lufCH. skin] 

*49' fl|ltB"l (Eng- slay.] 

>4& tl^i^eil [Eng. slink, sleek.] 

146. HMlea Weak, except in sense to whet. [Eng. 

slip.] 
246. f Jbltiln ad sing, pres.' 

f^Iitfta Old strong, as § 241 (replaced by H(a|>. 

fen)- 

241. f4Iftt"l 2d ring. pres,» Old forms (en)-* 

231. fi^IiuBm. 

246. figllltifiei 2d sing, pres.' 

242. fi^nttljen id sing, pres.* [Eng. smelt.] 

242. ft^ttanittl I This form now usual ; also weak. 

ft^niebts 'Old forms (eu).' 

246. F^uittB. 

1 Sea !bat-DDU i, p. 31a. ■ Sec loH-DOte 1, p. jia. ■ See (bot^utc 9, p. jia. 
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3l8 ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 

Sni I iHPunmn. Rihakks. 

I4»- (ifttWtbea Also weak, usoally. 

232- \imin (usually trflilieden) Trans, weak. 

347- f4ini6tn {Deiiv. IM. scriiere ; ate )fni\m.i 

i47> fiiiTeitR. 

146. filniten. 

242- f^MoRH P''^' "^^o l^nicrll, li^wlert 

247- UneiBdl Trans, weak, *> jfVoifi. 

24Z. f^tttBen Trans, weak. 

232. lltllaiKattB Fast subj. also ft^tDBtnnu' (rare!)' past 

f(^n)ginni.) 

23'- f^niBbtH Karely past ft^rounb, subj. l^tDSnbe. 

23'- rtUingOI Rarely past ft^mung, subj. f^Wflnge. 

>4i> ftttiin F^t also fi^lDUF, subj. fi^tvSie' (earlier 

fiirotttn.). 

243- Mm Imperat. also flt^t 

256^. {tin Anomalous. Diverse roots. 

254. ftnttt Mixed (weak) veib. Also regular. 

241. fitlicii Also weak. [Eng. seethe.] 

231- fingcn. 
331- fiotcit. 

232. ftanrit Past subj, also fBnnt.* 

»43o- fHea 2d sing. pres. Rttil or fi])t.' 

261. faStn Modal aiuil. 

f)lllt(ll strong only in perf. part gefpaltm, tfilit. 

347- \ftin- ....... Rarely weak. [Eng. spew.] 

332. f]ltH|ltR Past subj. also |pBlint.' 

246. f^Ieifitn 3d sing, pres.' Usually weak. 

232. ftite^ei. 

241. f^fScn id sing, pies.* Old forms (n).* 

23'- ftirinBMU 

232. flti^a. 

' S« loM-aoU 1, p, jn. ' See botnote a, p. 31a. ■ See IbM-iioie 3, p. 311. 
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STRONG AND IRRZGULAR VERBS. 



See 


iNnsiTi™. 


Remarks. 




(tifcn 


Rarely strong, as § 232. Trans, always 
weak, also p. part, intrans. 


*49. 


i'^»'» 


Past sabj. also ftOnbt; rarely past ^imb. 


232 


mitu 


Past subj. also (laWt.' Rarely past flo&T. 


247 


mm- 




23* 


tnitn 


Past subj. also pflrbc' [Eng. starve.] 


241 


ftieBen 


Sometimes weak. 


231 


Utartn 


Rarely past flunt, subj. fUnlc. 


Z48 


flo6« 


2d sing, pres.' 


246- 


fhti^ra . - . . 


[Eng. strike.] 


246. 


flrtitfii. 




*SS 


mm 


(t^at for t^at, volg., as aui. before infin.) 


249. 


tragni 


[Eng. drag, draw, dray.] 


232 


treflei- ...... 


[Eng, drub.] 


«47 


tceiln. 




24 J, 


. tttttn. 




24" 


triefen 


Also weak, esp. in perf. part- (see trefftn). 
Old forms (ea).* 


231 


ititOtn 


Raiety past tcunt, subj. tl&ntt. 


241a 


In^ni 


(Earlier trltfltn.) 


aji 


ntAnUn i-btvita) . . 


Trans, usually weak. Past subj. also 
ntrbflrbt.' 


241 


nertritfteii {-brttfitn) . 


ad sing, pres.' Old forms («).* 


243- 


BttBtfifn HEffni) ■ ■ 


2d sing, pres.' [Eng. get.] 


241. 


neilieteil (-lieten, earlier 
Itticn ; Bee [ritrm.) 


[Eng. foiloro.] 


249. 


"Mifth" 


2d sing, pres.' [Eng. wax.] 


Z4M 


tiifl« 


More properly weak, as trans, to UicBCIL 
See S 36^- 


249. 


fcafftt" 


2d sing, pres.' 


242. 


uelen 


Also weak. 
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320 STRONG AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Sum I IsFDUTin. Rbmakks. 

146- Wfa|Cl Trans, weak, ta ivfien. (Eng- weak.} 

»47- »«*■ (Fonnertyweak.) [Eng. wise.] 

254- Mlkni Mixed (weak) verb; also r^ular. [Eng- 

wend, went.] 

131. linia Past subj. also tnScbt.' 

2S6c Unkni (al$« 132 f ) . - [Eng. poet, worth.*] 

23^ iKlfMI Past sabj. also matft.' [Eng. warp.] 

241. Witgni Trans. A>rK':i, weak. (See magfn.) 

331. ipfaan. 

■inta Strong only in perf. part., Dtmorrcn. 

254. Mtffn Like modal verbs. [Eng. to wit, etc} 

261. MUtN Modal verb. 

247- leifcei. 

241. |U|ett Old pros, jcuii^fi, Vta^X, imp. jm^.' [Eng. 

low, tug.] 

231. itaiaflni. 

Rkuark. In the foregoing List the usual conjugation and meaning of 
the verbs is purposely not given, in order that the student may be aided in 
learning these by constant reference to the verbs in their respective classes. 
This advantage will soon repay the temporary trouble of the double 
reference. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The books of this series are printed according to the 
rules prescribed for the Prussian schools, and now 
generally followed in Germany, These rules, and the 
words to which they apply, are fully given in a pamphlet 
entitled, „3Iefleln unb SSflrttr-Strjeic^nie far hit btutft^t 
9{t(^tf(^rei&unc|, jiim ©ctnaiid) in ben ^reugif<^cn @cf|iitcn,'' 
which can be had at small cost. But for the immediate 
guidance of students who may have to use dictionaries, 
etc., printed after the old orthography, the following selec- 
tion of the most important changes is given for reference ; — 

I. VOWELS AND DIPHTHONaS. 
The modified capitals — even in Roman type — always 
*, &, ti ; A, 6, U — not «e. Of, etc. 
t, not ii, in ei^t, ©tenje, ®rtuel, ^ttinQ, ftttfl, beucfttt, 

Uugnen, and some others. 
i, not It, in fing, giiifl, ftiiifl ; but : — 
it, not i, in f^^^h, git!>|t, gitbt, and in verbs like flubieren, etc 
e added in plurals like ftititt, ©Ken, SImteetn, etc 
Single vowel for double vovrel in : — 

bar (Soiifdiaft), ®4af, 

tetb, ©t^nr, 

erbe, @<^o§, 

808 (lofen), Stat, 

Sofnxflr ^age, 

SNag, SQaie, etc. 
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The following are distinguished by spelling : — 

gibtr, fibre. ^ithtv, /ever. 

©tifel, hostage. %i\%t\. scourge. 

Sib, lid. Sieb, song. 

qraultdi, grayish. );reuli^, terribk. 

SRa^tt, mare. Wiixt, story. 

gWint, mine. SWwnt, mien. 

SHI, J/y*- ©tiet, AowflKf. 

Wiber (insep.), against. wiebet (sep.), o^o/n, etc, 

II. CONSONANTS. 
I, not t^, in German words : 

a) Initial, where ^ is not radical or necessary to 

mark a long vowel : %a.a, tauen, leil, %\vc, 
teuer, Berteibifltn, a^urm (short) ; but t^n, 
%%a.i, S^or, etc. 

b) In the suffix -turn: ©igentmn, Slei^tum, etc. 

e) Final or medial, as: 5Kut, Stmut, 9iot, rot,, 
taten, 3(tem, mieten, SBtrt (short), etc. 
f, not ^, in all German words, except @p^cu. 
S, not f, in the pronoun compounds : \itirot^iK, beS^oIfe, 
meS^alb, tnbefl, etc. And in the suffix] -niS (but 
plural -nifit) : ©leicftniS, ©leti^ntffE, etc. 
Note. — \, in Roman Ijpe, must be gg (more strictly ts). 
t, not M, in SBvot, Srnte, ©(^nwvt, tot (adj.), (Bwii, etc. 
t for t in many foreign words ; as : j^anon, loireft, tonfret, 

jtonjlutittton, fiirftD, etc. 
f for c in many foreign words ; as : Offyier, ^voieg, 
j^Diijtit, etc. ; while in many others, not so fully 
natiualized, t is retained ; as : 2)octnt, fecial, etc. 

III. CAPITALS. 
TTie use of capitals is limited, more closely than here- 
tofore, to nouns and words used strictly as nouns. 
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VOCABULARIES. 
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EXPLANATORY. 



These Vocabularies, being part of a Grammar, are intended not to take 
the place of, but lo assist — and, indeed, compel — grammar study. Hence 
only such help is given as the student ought to need. Thus, word forms 
are indicated only where they may not be known under the most general 
rules; for example, in nouns: the plural of Spfct, 3™, but not of SS&Cttt. 
8ab, elc. ; and such indications are not unnecessarily repeated, as in geiei:* 
tag, etc. (but given in ©a^tl^of, etc., because §Df does not occur). Special 
forms, as antmoil, SBnnb, etc., are, however, not only given, but referred to 
the appropriate §§. Also, no more indication is given than is necessary ; as, 
in general, where the plural sufficiently indicates the genitive, etc. 

In verbs, all peculiarities of conjugation are referred to (he respective §§. 
Separable compounds are indicated by hyphens, as ati'fangen; inseparable 
are simply written in one word. The auxiliary fttu is given ; in other cases 
^abcn must be understood. 

Accents are indicated only when foreign or otherwise unusual. Import- 
ant points of syntax are indicated by references. The parts of speech are 
named only in case of double uses of the same word, or when the English 
equivalent might possibly be ambiguous. Inflectional forms that are fully 
explained in the grammar are omitted. 

Compounds (except verbs), and sometimes obvious derivatives, are grouped 
under a common title-word. Adverbs, unless of special form, are included 
under the adjectives. Separable prefixes are classed as adverbs (§ 447, a). 

Cognates are purposely not indicated, because (as explained in Lesson 
XLV.) this subject does not properly belong to the most elementary 
reading, such as is alone included in this grammar. It may not the less, 
however, be made a useful topic for class-room inslruclion, or for exercisa 

Only such meanings are given as occur in the grammar, or as are necessary 
to explain these. The object has been to secure the utmost possible brevity, 
and, at the same time, to furnish all the help needed in a working grammar. 

The abbreviations employed are such as are generally understood. Out- 
side of these, the straight line — indicates the title form unchanged, as 
%.&iii\, pi. —, for 8(^1(1; arm, pi. -e, for armc, etc.; while ' indicates 
vowel modification, as atjt, pi. 'e, for fltjlc, etc.; and similaily in com- 
pounds, as ad)t, — je^n, for ac^tje^n, etc. 

For special notes on prepositions, see Appendix, p. 368. 
Cj=4) 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



«. 

si, 0&, from, away, down. 

Hbtnt, m. (//.-(), evening, the west; 

bte —i, or nfifnbS [adv.), eveninga, 

in the evening [itule/.). 
abrtt but, however. 
al'fatni {(tin, 249). to drive off, de- 

tA-.%t)tm ((cln, 348), to go off, leave; 

ab=Tei[en (IHn, 213), to stwi off, set 

out(onaioumer). 
ai>f4rciiitB (247), to «"'« off, copy. 
abt, «. (pi- "rt, abbot. 
ttjlt, eight; — if&n, eighteen; ^ij, 

eighty; bet — (l)f. 'be eighth. 
afttti, »■ [fl- -), eighth (part). 
(Utttn (ZI2). to regard, esteem. 
«»6it'lEn<!is). 'o add. 
Sldtmit',/., academy. 
aK (460), all, every; olleS, everything, 

everybody; a\itc—,gtn. pi. ai sup. 

prif., alIetl)eUlflft, most holy, ttc. 
sflfin', alone ; cimj., but, only. 
%X^tA,Pl-, Alps. 
nU, adv., 13, than; iim/, as, when 

{dif.pasi) ; — (TOnin, ob), as if. 
nit, old; tie aiten, (often) the an- 

ftUtt, «., age, old age. 
Bltera (114). to age, grow old 

Rwnilllier, m, (an) Anwrfcan. 



an, oi^', on; prep, (dai.), near, bf, 
□n (of dates); (ate), to, towards, 
against; btnlcn aa.tolhinkof (ai^.). 

mlcr, other; second; — t^alti, one 
and a half (311). 

aibtrltlllltll (254. 239), to actnowledge. 

(UfORIt, m. (pi. 't), beginning; an. 
fange (adv.), at first. 

anitfangn (*47). to begin. 

angeat^, acceptable, agreeable. 

ailcf0inintll, {felll,Z32), to anive;— auf, 
impers. w. mc, to depend on, matter. 

ilK>nt4inni (232). to accept, assume; 
«^*., to take interest in (^m.). 

KntBort, / (pi. -en, 122), answer. 

initUarten (212), to answer (i£i/.). 

Mbjit^en (i4i)> to draw on, attract; 
intr. (jeln), to draw near, approach; 
reJUx., to dress (one's self). 

Htlftl «. 0»;. '), apple. 

(tf^'Hf. «■ (/^- -0, appetite. 

Il^l', ™. («■»». -e), April. 

Vtiitit,/, work, labor; — re, m. la- 
borer; — Smaun,//. — Bleutf, wort 
man, workpeople (425)- 

atltUtl, to work. 

fttftnt (214), to vex, anger; reflex., 
to be angry. 

Stn, »>. (//. -e), arm (limb). 

•tm, poor. 

■rtig, kind, good, polite. 

aTj(,B. (//. -c), physician. 

dfitn, « , Asia. 

8ft. m- (/^- "*)' boi^h, branch. 
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aM. also. «'"! {485); mtr, tom — , 

whoever, wtiatever ; IDtntl, Ob — , 

even if, although (4S6). 
Mf, inA'., up, open ; prep, {tlat^, on, 

upon, at; {aa^, upon, Co, towards; 

for (time) ; after, according to ; — 

boB, in order that. [the dead}. 

BUfetftelen (fein, 1S9), to rise (from 
dUfgllf,/, exercUe, taali. 
■nfogtltn (feln, 248), to go up, rise. 
lUtf'ltbCB K^^^), to lift np, rwse, put 

away. 
•Hf'RcltH (fetn, 249), '*> st^<i up> 

rise (from bed). 

Hagt. «■ (f^- -*' /'■ -")■ eye; — n. 

blUt, m., moment. 

HRgO^, »i. (ffn. -e), August. 

SUl, iiAi-. out, forth, throughout; 
prep, {da/.], out of, from, by, on ac- 
count of. 

■Itl>gttfm (243). 'o give out, spend; 
r^i-^r., to give one's self ou* (fflt). 

•nj'gt^en (fetn, 248), to go out, pro- 
ceed, end. 

■nl-TKiitn, to rest, repose. 

■HJifrltn (243)' to look, seem; (w 
»D»R, took, appearance. 

•uftr (ob''-), outside of, without, ex- 
cept i — htm, adv., twsidea. 

Onl-iit^tn (24O, to draw out, pull oft; 
intr. (ftln), to move out, march out ; 
rtfiix., to undresa (one's self). 

e. 

htfcn (249). to •>!'"■ 

Siifn, »"■, baker. 

Bob, n., bath. 

JaBtn (212), to bathe. 

Xta^n^F, m-, fi™/- (/A '(), aution 

(of railway), 
ialll. soon i fo— , as soon (as). 



'Ulk, n. {pL '(t), ribbon ; (pi. -t), 

bond; m. (//. "t), volume (424, 

426). 
iMgtR, MB/^j. w. ato(..- mtt bangt, I 

feel afraid. 
Builf, / (pi. "e), bench; {pi. -(n), 

bank (commerdal, 424). 
Saner, m. (^n. -i.pl -n), peasant, 

Ihiunt, m. (pi. ■(), tree. 
8fiuin4ni' Ditnnltiii, »■, i/>m., little 

btiKtMortni (21Z), to answer, reply 
to ia^^.). 

Mtim, to cover. 

Itftntn (231), rfjlex., to find one^ 
sdf, do (in health). 

WgleiltX (112), to attend, accompany. 

bti, a*., by, near; prtp. (dat.), hy, 
near, at, in, with, among, at the 
house of, on condition of. 

beii|le|tH (249), to stand by, help 
(dot). 

Idltn (246). to bite. 

btlattnt, part, adj., known; acquaint- 
ed; at noun, acquaintance. 

btlagetn. (214). to besiege. 

btnaftriittiecn, to inform. 

brnflen (sij), to travel through. 

BereitS. adv. gm., already. 

Berg, «., mountain, 

bernlmt pari, adj., celebrated, fa- 

Mtittt (243)t to look at, inspect. 

eefOTgnil, / (pi. -ffe), care, appre- 
hension. 

Btflet, Itft, irr. temp, and tup. gut, 
better, best. 

Itfu^tBr to visit 

betreffM (232), to befall, concern. 

betrngOl (24=). to deceive, cheat. 

D,s,i,7ertbyG00glL' 
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Btti, «. (.gen. -ea, //. -tn or -t, 105), 

bed. 
IttDtgei (242), to induce; weak: to 

hURlt, conscious (of, ,?««.). 
Itjnllei, to pay. 
»iHiflt|tC /, library. 

titgtn (240. "> bend. 

birttn (241). to offer, bid. 

iitAm (J30. to bind. 

Illllltn [dat.), within (time). 

Ml. a^., so far as ; fircfi. (off.), up to, 
tUli con/, {for bie bag), until. 

«t|l^af, m. {pi. -e), bishop. 

tttttll (S43). to beg, pray. «ille, I 
beg, please. 

Watt, n., leaf, sheet (of paper). 

blOU, blue. ilBUlil^, bluish. 

blctbtn Cffif/ 247), to continue, re- 
main; ftffitn — , to stop. 

\\\t», blind. 

Blmnf,/, flower. 

Stat, «. (fl.-tffr S6K, 105}, boat. 

Xtiirft, /, purse. Bourse. 

(•ft, bad, angry. 

Sttt, ">., messenger. 

Batfd|«ft, /. message. 

SnnatUCin, m. camp., brandj. 

trattn (248), to roast. 

eittta, ffi. (/^. ~), roast (meat). 

fectU^tn, to use, need {rarely gen.). 

bcuiR, brown. 

Brnut, / (//■ '^), bride. 

t«i6tll(z32),-to break. 

bttit, broad. 

brtniitR (254)1 to bum. 

»tit|, w, letter. 

bringtR (254). to bring. 

»rlt, «. (//. -f), bread. 
SrSlIc,/, bridge. 
Sruftnr. <»■ (A- ')- brother. 



9h4, »-, kmk; ^blnber, m., book- 
bunt variegated, gay, 

« (.« fl). 
SItnit', /, chemistry. 
K6ri|l (Hindus, 113). >" . Christ. 

S^rifi. m., (//. -en), christian ; — oi. 
tum, »-, Christianity. 

%. 
bo, adv.deta,, there, then; eonj.rel^ 

when, aa, since (486) ; in ^mijt., j«- 
fari vowels bar (401). 
2>U|, «., roof. 

kabari^ {184), thereby ; through, by it. 
»BjeBeil{i84), against it or them; on 

the contrary. 
S«mt,/, lady. 
baniit, ado., therewith; with it or 

them (184) ; conj., in order that 

(468); — joSfn, to mean. 
Sttttttlfbaat, m. comP; steamboat. 
£flllT, at., thanks. 
bonftn, to thank (rfo/.), 
blini, then (time). 
bRt, for bo i» cwn/. S^or* vowels. 
kiraaf (184), thereupon; upon, to, 

after — it or them; — bofe, in order 

that. 
baiauS (1S4), thereoat; out of it nr 

Batf, pres. bflrfen. 

batun (184), thereabout; around, for 
it IV them , therefore, on that ac- 
count i — bag. in order that (468). 

baftlbfl, cemp. ba, in that same place, 
there. 

ba|, c<mj., that, so that, in order that. 

babtW (184), therefrom, thereof; of, 
by it or them; away, o£E. 
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kljn (184), thereto ; to it or them ; in 

addition ; for that purpose. 

ktiHi /AW. atij„ thy, ;our ; ffen. fiers. 
{for betntt), of thee, of you; — er, 
pesj.pron., thine, yours; gin.fers., 
of thee, of you (186). 

btnfan (254), to think. 

Btttn, ^onj., then, for. 

ttr.irf'i the; <^rm., that, thai one, he; 
rtl., who, which, that (234). 

•etitnlgt t2o8), that one, he (who). 

tcr(tl6c (20S), the same ; as substitult, 
he. it, cu. (457)- 

ktll^tlt, comp., on that account, there- 
fore (456>. 

btfll, ewTrf. ie — (334), 30 much the 

kentlMl' plain, clear. 

fetRll4i German ; as mmn, (a) Ger- 
man ; — lonb, «. Germany. 

btlllt, tight, close. 

»if|, m., thief. 

bicaen, to serve (aW.). 

Sientlr m., servant; —in, /. (//. 
-nen), woman-servant. 

»irt,>rbi»f(S. 

Iltftt, dim., this, this one ; the tatter; 
he, tic. (4S7). 

SiHfl, »■ (i>/- -t), thing. 

bimf, direct. 

WBrtit'rrt (215), to divide. 

\t%, though, yet, however, surely, at 
any rate, please {485). 

Siftdr, m. {gm. -fl, //. -en, 117). 

Sam, m. {pi. -e), dome, cathedral. 

Iiaattn t^U). to thunder. 

$Orf, 1., village ; — li^oft, /, village 

Som, m. igen. -ee, >/. 'ev er ri or 
-m, 105), thorn. 



Sfrt, there ; — ig, adj., of there, 
ittl, three; — je^n, thirteen; —gig, 

thirty. 
Sritl, third; — tftalb, two and a half 

(J")- 
bndtn, to print. 
bH, thou, you (186). 
bnr4' I**'- (<" /^C^. *87), through, 

throughout ; /re/. (<k^c-), tiirough, 

throughout, by, by means of. 
bnrilljiejei (241)1 "A-'odriwthrough; 

iKsep., to pass through (287). 
bitfen (z6i), to be allowed; medal: 

may, need, etc. (47a). 



L, level; adv., just, exactly. 



rtni,e» 
««(,/, 

tfnn, to honor. 
eieentmn, «. property. 

eiie,/,hi5te, hurry. 

tin, iK'^C'^ art., an, a; ^bi/A., one; 

ri«", adv./orm of tn, ai prefix. 
ttumbtt, i:™/. iurfnf/., one another. ■ 

each other. 
tineritt, inded., of one kind, all the 

rinigt, pi., some, several, a few. 
tixUbnt {249!. W invite- 
eilllBblWfl,/, invitation. 
eivS (in counting), «f tin. 
till<jle|eil (24>)- J^-i *" draw in; hUr. 

(f(in), to move in, march in. 
ftii, »., ice; — talt, ice-cold, 
eittn, »., iron. 
tifeni, of iron, iron. * 
tlf (eilf), eleven. 
SUtnt, /'., patents. 
tmtlftlllnt (232), to recommend ; reflex. 

to send one's compliments (to, ^n/.}. 
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Snbt, «, {ffTH. -f, fl. -n), end 

tntlt4> fi"^' ^^^^ '< "^""^fy "^^ ■' 

finally, at last. 
CnSlinlCr, >«., Englishman. 
tNglif4. Engl'sb. 
Cltttlr '"■. gtandson. 
(itlang, fl^f-. along : as prtp. {ace.). 
cntUtktr, either. 

%'^\t% m. {gtn., -i), ivy. 
Vt, fie, eS, he, she, it. 
Crte, /. earth ; auf Srben (106). 
erfinttX (231). to find out, invent, 
crlrif^ni (213). W refresh. 
crtlitni (848). to obtain, receive; 
keep, sust^n. 

nlif^en {242). '»"■ (lei"), to go out; 

(a light). 
trrtit^ra, to reach to, attain, arrive at, 
(tf^rttftn (232), to be frightened; rr. 

weak : to frighten. 
ttjl, Brd. num., first; btr — erc, 

the former (157) ; adv., first, only. 
(tHirttn {212), to iwaii, e^ipect. 
tTjitijCn (241), to bring up, train, edu- 

Cl {impers. or rxplctive), there. 
Cffm (243). to eat. 
tlnut, something, anything. 
gnrotia, «■ (f-'"- -S), Europe. 
(EbflBBt'liltm, «. (i^n. -B, //. -icu, 

1 18), gospel. 
S[trcltiam, »■ {.?««. -b,//. -ten, m8). 



fs^R (249, ™*- 298), to drive, ride 
(in a carriage) ; (pojitrcn — , (o take 

fallni(((in,248).iofaii. 

flOit'rni (215). to fail, become bank- 



fnlttH (242), to fight. 
SACrmeffCC, «- amp., penknife. 
ftijItH, to fail, lack, mUsj usuaUy 

impert., to ail (dal. lAj.). 
StIItt, m., fault, misUke. 
Sdtttag, JB. comp., holiday. 
Stinhf/n., enemy; as adj. prtd. for: 
fcinUUA, hostile (448). 
9tUi'''> field; — ^etr, >»., commander, 

StU or gtlftn, OT. (,frw. -en or -tn«, 

//. -en, loi), rock. 
9tnPeT, »., window. 
gertigtiit, /., readiness, skill, 
fftt, fat. 
gflttt, «., fire; — Betftlfi*tung, /, fire 



rapt 



({men (231), to find. 
gingtr, m., finger. 
SJt4, «., fish: 
SIamint,/,Samc. 
glall^t, /, flask, bottle. 
gitiW, «., flesh, meat. 
feifitg, industrious, diligent. 
Pifg" (24'). to fly ^oux., 298). 
Sie^t«(fein, 241), toflee. 
Slilgtf. »»-, wi-g- 

aflll«,>n-0'/-'ffe), river. 

falRcii (ffln), to follow (dot.). 
goffir, -. Kgen. -%, pi. -ien, 11. 

Sngf, /-, question. 
ftisen, to ask, inquire. 
gtlnfrti^. «■. France. 
gnnjah, «-, Frenchman. 
ftatlj&fl|4> French; as noun. , 

French (language). 
SriB,/ (A. -cn), woman, wife; 

address, Mrs. 
grdulein, «- dim., young lady, mis 

M addrets. Miss. 
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frri. free; in comp. (379), — Jtrred)( 

(131), to acquit (altgen.). 
fnjli^ {adv,), indeed, truly. 
gnitig, m. temp., Friday. 
fTtntb, foreign, strange ; iw noun, fo; 

eigner, stranger ; /, bit — C, foreign 

frtfffn (243)1 *o eat {ustd of beasts). 

8wnlie,/,joy(io6). 

frtntKi to make glad; usually reflex., 

to be glad, rejoice (^™.). 
gnnib,™., friend; —in,/ (//.-nfn), 

friend (/««.). 
gtirttOt, OT. (^-^n- -nS, //. -n, 99), 

Srit)lti4, 1"-, Frederick. 
fti«tll(240- "5 freeze; im/fM., tobe 

cold (o£f. <)#/,, 291). 
friH, fresh. 
frad, glad, joyous. 
9rMil, / (//. "tt), fruit. 

fta|, early; in early morning. 
StSJilinS, «., spring (season). 
fii(mt, Co lead, conduct, drive, carry 

(on). 
fiillf, five. 
Sinftdt), m. (gen. -n8, //. -n, 99), 

fur {-^ci:-), for, instead of. 
gSrfl, rn. (pi. -en), prince. 
giirittntxni, ». (pi. -liimet), princi- 

%n%,m.(p2.-t),to6t(ii2). 



gtlirtli (*32). to bear, bring forth. 
SCbta (243). to^ve; cegf(Bt,/»yWfi, 

there is, there are. 
®rtlnr, «. (//. — ), mountain range. 



%t\0^^\t'xn (215), 10 gallop. 
®onS, /{;>/. "el, goose. 
9«II), all, whole, entire (144), 
@artcn, m. {pi. "1, garden. 
®«|f, m. (pl. 'f), guest; —t 
(//..'f), hotel, inn. 



|e6ittli,/.i'-Bf65rcn, /r.,bome; infr. 

aj a<^'.,born. 
«eJniifr(ii), m.(giH.-ui,pl.--a, 99), 

thought. 
Scbltlb, /, patience. 
®t)«5r,/- (//. -en), danger, risk. 
gcfaOtn (247), to please {dat.); fi(^ 

^ (nnen, to submit to. 
StMntOi «■• pleasure ; mtr ju — , for 

my sake. 
|tfalli|fl, sup. adv., if you please. 
gC0tH (a^C'), against, towards, about 

(number), in comparison with, for. 
fflffltn*,/, neighborhood. 
gt|(nnbn, adv., and prep, (dat., sSo), 

over against, opposite to. 
flt|tB ((efn, 248), to go, walk, fare; 

fpajieven — , to take a walk. 
gdb, yellow. 
Still, «., money; — (linitne, /, sum 

of money, 
(tltflfllf/./.ticgen, situated; asadj., 

convenient. 

gtlinRcti ((cin, 231), impen. (dot., 

292), to tum out, succeed. 
@CiniilDt, n. {pl. — ), painting. 
StRCftn (fein, 243). to recover, get 

well. 
%t1^, Geneva. 
gcnitgnt (24'). to Enjoy {sometimes 

gen.). 
gtnUS, indccl., enough. 
gtraSt, straight, direct; usually adv^ 

exactly, just. 
. gtrattn, to tum out {|tin, 247); "/w 

/./. laten. 
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$tn (485). willingly, with pleasure. 
(tr^t^tn (^'n. 243). to happen, oc- 
cur, be done. 
etftOfdlaft, /, company. 
«(f(», «. i/l. ~t). law. 
It^tm, yesterday. 

letotnnin (232), to win. 

gtUoeni, /. p. IDtcflcn; at adj., in- 
clined to, favorable {dal.). 

|ifjf||(24i), topour. 

«1o»,», glass. 

ghafelH, to believe {dal. firs., ace. 
thing, 437)- 

eiinlelii), IB. (gm. -n«, //. -n, 99), 
bith, belief. 

glcii^en (246), to be like, resemble 
[dot.). 

tSlntf, n.i happiness, fortune. 

glifflilti happy, fortunate. 

ISUCtI, golden, (of) gold. 

«(»,«. (//.'er), god; God; —(06 
{inttrf.), praise Godl 

inic* (349). to dig. 

«Tat ».. [/<■- -fn), coont. 

Snmns'tiT, /, grammar. 

inl, gtH6«. a^ofe'r great, large, tall. 

grin, green. 

|lt, beffer, beft, good; 11.1 ii^., well. 

«lt, «., property, eslate ; pt. goods. 

Ciitt, y-, goodness, kindness. 

IcBtH (256). to have {at auxii., 296). 

liteta, to hail. 

|lll, half ( 144) 1 — aifi, haH past 

-lalfc. '" cemf., as b(8^1&, for : 
(alttn, Jalitt (i;r«., 280). on ac- 
count of, for the sake of ; mtlnct— , 
etc. (452, *). 
fiiil|lf,/.balf. 
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tlaltn (248). tr., to hold, keep, con. 

tain; (ffic) to hold for, consider; 

intr., to hold on, halt, last. 
&01l6,/(//.'4!),hai,d. 
Iinlleltl (214}, to act, deal, trade. 
^ill^eil, »■ dim., little hare. 
§B(e, )»., hare. 
^auS, »., house, home. 
ijcbtn (242). to heave, lift, raise. 
gffi, B. (//. -€), copy-book, note- 

gdlil, holy. 

^eimilt, "J., Henry. 

(ioSi hot. 

^ciitB (£48), /r-., to bid, call ; usually 

called; to mean. 
Jriter, cheerful. 
ftett, m. {pi. -Cll), hero. 
titlfni (232), to help (rfa/.). 
gtmli, «. (i«. -rs,//. -on), shirt. 

Jei, hither, along; ago; as prif. in 
«»"/•• (377. 484). 

(nanliTDnmen (ftln, 232), to come 

forth, result. 
gttbf), OT., autumn, fall. 
gtn, m- (i^f". -ti, pi. -en), master, 

lord, gentleman; sir, Mr. (428); 

— enfjanS, »., House of Lords. 
gttrin, /. {pi- -nm), lady, mistress. 
Imlid). noble, glorious. 
IcrantcnfaOtn (ffin, 247), to fall 

down, 
&trj, n. {i'tn. -ens, //. -en, 102), heart 
\t1tit, to-day; — ^b«lti,this evening; 

JU Eogf, at the present day. 
%\tx, here ; in camp., — mlt, herewith, 

with this (401). 
f^immtl, ft., heaven, sky. 
|inltn, adv., behind. 
ifiKttt, adv. {as pre/., 287), behind, 

back; frtp. {dat. or ace), behind. 
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linteTgclltn, up- (ffiii, 248} ; to go 

behind; tnsip., to deceive (287). 
girt, m. (pi. -(itt, shepherd. 

high. 
Baffin, to hope. 
^olj, «■, wood. 
IBnn, to hear. 
OnaD, m. {pi. -0, dog. 

Qnnlltrt, (a) hundred. 
ftnt, m. (//• "f), hat. 
ftfitte,/, hut, cottage. 

3. 

i^rig (ti« — E), hera, theirs; S^rig, 

yours (l38). 
fm, fer in bem. 
iOinttt, always, ever ; TOtt , . . tmmnr, 

whoever. 
tit prep. (dot. or ace), in; into. 
anfontene', /, infantry, 
inner (158), inner, Ulterior. 
ine (iB'8), for in bps. 
3i(ctf, ». (i-™. -ce, //- -tit), insect. 
irwiti to wander, err; refitx., to be 

mistaken. 

3- 

Ja, yes, indeed (485). 

Sngtl, IW-, hunter, sportsman. 

3a6r, "- (//■ -(), year; — fSjrit, /., 

time of the year, season, 
iamttttni (214), to lament, moum; 

imprrs. {.acc.\ it grieves, 
it, ever; £iwr^/., ie...b((iD (334), the 

(more) . , . the (more). 
|tt(t, each, every; tin — , every one. 
itbtnnann (244). everybody. 
|eman& (244)^ somebody. 
tcntr, that, that one ; the former. 
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jtR(cil(l) (^™. 180), on that side 

beyond. 
tcfiil, of now, present (time). 
jf6(, now. 
jnill, young. 
^Bigling, m., youth, young man. 



fla^R, m. {pi. 't), boat 

ftttiftr,™., emperor; — ln(//.-nniV 

f Bit, told. 

ftoplnn', m. {pi. -ant), chaplain. 

«Ort, «., Charles. 

ftottAni, "■ dim., (little) Charley. 

ftortOfftl,/, potato. 

tanfcn, to buy. 

flanfmann, >». {pi- -leutt or -man. 

ntl, 425), merchant. 
ftUallttit', /, cavalry. 
trin. no, hot any; pren., —tc, no 

Ien»ll (254), to know, be acquainted 

with, 
ainfc, »-, child; —Etflubc, /, nursery. 
flttC|t,/, church. 
fttrliff/-. cherry, 
ftlnfft, /, class. 

flittt, »■, garment, dress: pi., clothes. 
fltin, tittle, small. 
ntlttm (214!. climb, clamber. 
niligtn (231 ), to sound, resound, ring. 
aiBfltt, n. {pi. '), cloister, convent. 
Omatt, m., boy ; — n|l^ule, /, boys' 

Itoif, m. [pi. t), cook (man). 
flBi^in,/ {pl- -ntn), cook (woman). 
ftiiln, Coli^ne; SBlner, indecl. (143), 

(of) Cologne. 
tomnuit (ffin, 232). to come; — avA 

{dot.), lo come — result — from. 
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ttMt, >»■, king: — SRtngf, /, King 
Street ; —In, / (//- -ntil), queen. 

SnlglilQ, kingly, royal. 

aanni (*6'). meJal: to be able; 
can, may (472); to know. 

tonjerf , «., concert. 

IWIlt, sick, ill. 

fttonjf ft. (pi. 't), wreath, garland. 

JWej, «T war ; — S^ett, »., anny. 

fl»f|r/(/'-'C). cow. 

Inrj/ short, curt ; adv., briefly. In 



&AawtB'ii»iii, n. (gm. -t,fl. -itn, 
iiS), laboratory. 

li<|lla (214). to smile. 

)«4CR, "o laugh. 

Stat, ft. {pi. -tr Pr--(, 425), country, 
land; —^\A, n., faim; — ^ailB, »., 
couniry house; — leiite, //., coun- 
try people (425). 

Ing(t), long; adv.,— \,n, long a^o. 

Uagl (iwi. or dot., 280), along. 

UffCR (248), to let, leave; cauia/ive 
(269), to make (do), have, cause 
to be (done) ; rejltx. for pass. 
(274), can be (done). 

(•Hfta (348, aux.. 298), to run. 

lant, loud; adv., aloud. 

lefitl, to live; n™«, firt(B, »., life. 

Icbtinig, living, alive. 

Itfltn, to lay, put. 

it^Xtr, m., teacher. 

Itlftt, light, easy. 

Ititn (246), to suffer. 

lelljeii (247). to lend. 

ItTlfll, to learn. 

Itfta (243), to read. 

It^t, last; btt — ftc, the latter (157). 

Seilte, ^Z-, people; (in fom/., 415). 



lirt, dear ; adv., — er, am —Ben, lief- 

liefest (485}. 
Iteten. to love, 

girt, H., song. 

liqen (243), to lie, be situated, 
liul, left; adv., links, on the left 
falcn, to praise. 

Sork, "I. (//■ -e, 120), lord (Englisli). 
8BWI, m., lion. 
«llft./{//''e),air. 
ligtn (24a), to lie, speak falsely. 
fi«ftf/ (//. 'tl, pleasure, desire; — 
fallen, to have a mind (to). 



ma^tll, to make, do. 

RiBl^tn, "■ dim., girl, maiden. 

«■«!), / if I. -e), maid (-servant). 

man, iadf/. {460), one, we, they, peo- 
ple, rff.,* or by pass. 

nann, m. {pi. °tt), man [425). 

tRutcI, «n. {//. '), mantle, cloak. 

Olatie' (gen. -ai), Mary. 

n«l(t, f- (//- '(), market, market- 
pUce. 

StttafC, m., sailor. 

«»itr, / (//- -n), wall. 

nt%X (irr. comp. Oiel, inded.) more; 
— etc, //. (157), several. 

Mtile,/,mile. 

mtincil, 10 think, mean. 

ntttnig (her —e), mine. 

mtlfcn (242), to milk. 

Kenfft, -71. (//. -en), man, human 

nefftt, « , knife. 

MttnU', B. (//. -e), metal. 

«il«,/,milk. 

Biawal' (i^«. -e, //■ -ien, 119), min 

eral ; — niaffer, »., mineral water. 
fflini'Bfr, m.. minister. 
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ItiHH'te, /, minute. 

mifiltegfll (imfirs., |(ln, 231), lo fail. 

nft. adv., along (with one) ; frep. 

{dal.), with, along with, in company 

with, 
ntigtx (i6i), modal; to Hkej may, 

can,rf.. (47J). 
Konat, m. {pi. -t), month. 
9t»lA,m. (//.-(), moon. 
llaRintlll', «. {fl. -t), monument. 
WtW%n, It. (fl. — ), morning, the 

east; M — C or morgcnS, of a 

morning. 
MOrgttl, adv., to-morrow. 
MflBt, tired. 
■IKlH^icir'ltlt (215). to multiply; — 

mtt, by. 
Mftnfftr, ". {or m.), minster, cathe- 

dtal} — pIo(3, ««., — square. 
Huff'un, n. {ge«. -8, f>l. -tV, I18), 

ntflfftll (z6l), modal: must, have to 

IRnrteti/O''."), mother. 

M. 

vai^, diA'., after, behind ; ftep. {dot.), 
after, according to, Cowards; — ■ 
b«n, cBnj., after ; — Iier, ci/t., after- 

Sla^far, »». (iw. -e, pi. -n), neigh- 
bor. 

Ra^inltta(|,M.fi«n>., afternoon; bcS 

— S, of an afternoon. 
KJil^fl, irr. sup. m\, as prep., next (to, 

dot). 
'Mllj^t, / (//. -e), night, 
gjolltl,/, needle. 
■■|{(], naS»t, nad^fl, near (a'a/.). 
Soiiiffm), «. (j™. -tiB, //. -tt, 99), 



Mbit, m. {pi. -m), fool. 

nrtra, oiA'., near, beside ; prip. {dot.), 

beside, by, near, along wtthforocr.). 

Htlft, prep, {dal.), along with, be- 

S(fft, m., nephew. 

KeHMtH (232), to take (from. Jot. 

PfTS.y. 
ntfa, no. 

nnnea (*S4). to name, call, 
ntn, new i — li(^, ai/f., recently. 
nnn, nine; — je^, nineteen; bei 

— te, the ninth. 
■Iclt, not. 
Ni4tt. nothing, 
nitninb (244). nobody. 
RO^, stall, yet; — ein, one more; — 

— nii^t, not yet; (Itiebet) . . . Doc^, 

KortKen), «., north. 

Stottntter, m.. November. 

nnn, now, then, well (4S5) ; at conf., 

now that, since (486. i). 
nut, only, merely; H>a8 . . . nut, what- 

o. 

al, canj., whether, if; a\t — , «■ if; 

-gleii^, although. (486). 
■Iftl, aib'., above, up (stairs). 
■tniall {g't-, i8o), above, ovei- 
Cil)fe,«,ox. 
(tier, or, 

OIBjK'r, m. {pi. -t), officer, 
oft, often, frequently. 
dint {ace), without, but for; — Jl^ 
without . . . infin. ; — bo6, (477, ^ )■ 
, dip, n. {gm. -ee, //. -(Ii), ear. 
DnW {pi- — ), uncle. 
Ofttm), m., the eaat. 
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^■ai «., pair {31a). 

V«llttff»l, m- (g"i. -9, //. ^-n), 

slipper. 
VlMlier, «. (//. -e), paper. 
»«ilB. ■"■ iP^- '0. pope. 
iP«(lor (^(«. -«,;)/. -en, 117), pastor. 
(iffiftn (346). lo whistle, pipe. 
Vfert, «. {//. -t], horse, 
(iflallj™ (213), to plant. 

iplin, m. (//. "E w -e), plan. 
^la^, «. (//. "C), place, square (in a 
dtj). 

. fUnktm (ii4)t to chat 

tllfinann (214). tc plunder. 
V'fti / (.^'- -f)/ post-oftice, mail. 
Vrfnic, m., Prussian. 
JPtlllJ, M. (//. -En), prince. 
Wtofiffw, m- (i^"- -«, fif- -tn, 117). 

Ipnl)in, «. (//. — ), powder. 



ffonb, m. [fi/. "er), edge, brink. 
nttn (248), to advise {(&/.). 
Sat^lnJ, n. f0m/., council-house, 

town-hall. 
Itllinni (312), to reckon, count. 
SfdinmiB, /■ account. 
Ttift, straight, right, just; right 

(hand) ; — «, afli., on, lo, the right. 
Heftt, «. (//. -c), right, justice, law; 

^^abeil, to 1)6 right. 
ttbtn (212), to speak. 
Stgtll, m., rain. 
Stgilimif, «- (;"■ -Er), regiment. 



teglieii (212), lo rain. 

r(i4, rich. 

Wi|, ripe. 

W(iff,/, travel, journey. 

teiltn (213, aux., 298), to travel, make 

ttiSen (246), to tear. 

ttitin (24^ "•"■> 293), to ride (on 

horseback]. 
RtfnltOt', «. (//. -E), result, 
rttten (SIS), to rescue, save. 
Sail, m. {pi. "t). coat. 
ret, red. rbHil^, reddish. 
nfen (248), to call, summons. 
mill, quiet, peaceful. 
rniltn, to move, excite. 
WuftUnB, n. lomp.. Russia. 



■e, for (8, it. 

^^iljt, /; thing, afhir, business. 

\o^tn, to say. 

SaiUtai, m. camp., Saturday. 

fan re, sour. 

fanftX (242). to drink (of animals). 

6^af, H- (//. -e), sheep. , 

^6ia\a, m., shepherd. 

[4tfftM (S49)> to create, make. 

fljail, sharp. 

S^Olfpitl, «- comp. {pi. -f), spec- 
tacle, play. 

StfiXvXA (247), to shine, seem. 

fd)tlha (232). to scold, call (a bad 
name). 

fidcrtll (242). to shear, cut. 

f^Uen, to send. 

t^llStn (^0> to shoot. 

S^iff, n. {pi. -e), ship, boat. 

®4'ff'l'' '"'■ skipper, boatman. 

©dlU^t, / {pi. -tn), battle. 

(^iltftll (^)i to sleep. 
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l^liflit, rieepy. 

S^UfjJMMtr, ». comp., sleeping- 

fd)(agni (J49). 'o strike, beat, knock, 

fight ; tefiis. , — each other. 

f<f|Itt<|(ll (fEin, 246). to creep, slink, 
f^lttfnt (246). '" whet, sharpen. 
f^litfini {241), to shut, close, lock. 
i^Itneni b3'). to sling, twine. 
S4l<>ft> «■■ castle, palace. 
S4Ivf[el, »»., key. 
t^miliin (242I. to melt. 
®4>ntt3. «• (loi), pain- 
fil|naiiini (242), to snort. 

%ifa,tt, t». {gen. -e), snow. 

f4ntil)(n (246), 10 cut. 

S4tl<illtr, »>., (ailor. 

fdlHricn, to snow. 

(^neO, quick, fast i — }U0, m., fast 

train, express. 
f^Blf already, even, surely (485). 
f^Bn, fine, beaut iEul, handsome. 
WttlbtB (247). to write. 
MStAa (247). to cry (""'). scream. 
\ifniitti (ftilt, 246), to stride, step. 
$4l(, m. (//. -t), shoe, 
eilmlk' / (/'■ -fn), debt, guilt; a, 

adj. fired., in fault, to blame (44S). 

®ll)Ult, /, school, ©(^ultiiabe, «., 
school-boy ; ^ftubc,/., school-room. 
2d)nlrr, ">., scholar, pupil. 
€«»f|ri, /, dish. 

Idjatttll (214). to shake. 

f4lM4' ^^■ 

MflMXl, black. 

edjlBtlrl, w., sulphur; -^Ij, «.. 

(solphur) match. 
£i<^tO<ii' /' Switzerland {416). 
flltBtr, heavy, difiicult; — lii^, adv.. 
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etfjBKller,/, sister. 

fllHiMMtll (132). to swim (3".. 298)- 

j^ttillttta (214). impers. {dot.), to be 

giijdy. 
fi|Hinltll (ifin, 231). to vanish, dis- 

fei|e, six; — mal, six times; — je^n, 

sixteen i -jlfl, sixty. 
®tt, m. {fl. -tn), lake; /, sea {426). 
(tgeln (214), 10 saa (ai«., Z98). 
ftltB (143). to see, look, 
ft|r, very, much. 
ftiBni, silken, of silk. 
Stiff, /, soap. 

fei«(256,*),tobei (aj a«I., 297). 
(tit, firef. {dot.), since; as to«j, {for 

ftitbfffl), since (lime, 486). 
®(ih, /, side; page. 
Stfltiniltr, "., September. 
IfSeB (213), to set, put; rtfltx., to 

take a seat; p. p. gcffBt, suppose. 
(irtnt, seven; —(tn)j(H seventeen. 
|in|irii(23t),tosing. 
Hnteil (letn, 231), to sink. 
fiiltn {232), to. think, meditate. 
WW (*«). to sit. 
ft, so, thus, then; often not traml; 

for sfecial uses, 485; — ebtn, just; 

(0 . . . loie, as ... as ; tben— , jusl 

(as); — ItiO^I, as well as, also. 
®d|I, I". (//. 'c), son. 
®oDlaf (//. -en), soldier. 
fantti (z6i), modal: shall, is to ; is 

said lo (472). 
eamiltrT, «■ (A- -). summer. 
fDntmi, but (326). 
SannabtnS, rn. camp., Saturday. 
$annt, /, fun; — tift^tiu, m., sun 

®D)l)|it [gen. -n8), Sophia. 
Spailittl, n. ( jm. -e), Spain. 
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ftiM, late; — tjlmfl, gen. adv., 

latest. 

epattn, m. {pi. —), spade. 

f^Ojit'cnt (JIS), to walk, exercise 
fo^ren, gtfieti, witen, lo take a drive, 
walk, ride. 

^^a%itt%aa%,m.comp. (//.'t), walk. 

SJlttftfaal, m. amp. (pi. -\S\t), din- 
ing-room. 

|)litln, to play. 

St>n>4Cr/. speech, language. 

ftm^ni (132), to speak. 

fjirinBtn, (23'. ""^-^ 298). to spring, 

stoat, m., {^?«. -te,//. -en), stale, 
etabt, / (//. ■(), city, town ; — 

tiioutr,yl, city-wall. 
^■tf, strong. 

fttdjei (232). •" sting, prick. 
Rf^CH (249). to stand; — biciben, to 

stand still, stop. 
ReJIm (232), lo steal. 
it\%n (ffin, 247). to mount, rise. 
Stein, «., stone. 
SfHtB, to place, put. 
UnbtB ((elti, 232), to die, 
jlfrten (241), to scatter, fly (like dust). 
etiefel, m. {gm. -B, pi. — or -n, 

105), boot. 
(Jin, still, quiet. 
Stotf, m. (X "^j, stick, cane ; story 

(of house). 
«tni6t,/., street. 
StRttlol], n. ^0»>/., match. 
RttittR (246}, to contend, quarrel. 
«hl6e,/, room. 
Stnhcnt' (//. -(n), student. 
flaWf'Kn (215), to study. 
Sluiliim, B. {ge». -9, pi. -tCll, 118), 

study. 
StH^Ii »)- (/^- 1). chair. 



SttmbC,/. hour, hour's walk. 
Stmrm, ™. {//. "(), stonn. 
Sill(ttl). m.. south. 
f«, sweet 



tallrill (214), lo blame. 

Zlg, m. (pi. ^), day. 

^•■le, /. fir, pine. 

I«nt(, /, aunt. 

tOHJCR (213), to dance. 

Sanjlt^ni, m. eemp., dancing-master 

lOpftT, brave, bold. 

iRHftrt, (a) thousand. 

Itil, m., part ; — ?, gen. iidv., partly. 

Xtllpt(,m., temple. 

Xfal, "., valley, vale. 

XlolfT,™. (A--), dollar. 

S|«t, /. {pl. -eii), deed, fact. 

Z|mI«| je', /, theology. 

IftOt, m. (pl. -en), fool. 

Xier, «. (//. -e), gate. 

Z^tan. m. (pl. -e (»• -en, 105), throne. 

llun (255), to do, make; itilr., to act 

I|ir((),/,door. 

titf, deep. 

Xin, ti. (pl. -t), animal, beast. 

•tiait, /.,iak. 

%{% m., table. 

iB^iet,/, (//.'), daughter. 

Zrt, m., death, tot, dead. 

tr5|((), lazy. 

tragni (249). to carry, bear ; wear. 
tt&Hinni, to dream. 
tteffes (232), to hit, strike, meet with. 
tRtttn (247), to drive, pursue ; intr. 

IX., 298), to drift, move. 
twtfll (leiii. 2431. to step, tread. 
tlicfcn (241). to drip, drop. 
trinten (231), to drink. 
ItoftHt (212), tocomtort 
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Met. ada (flj pref. sep. or insep, 287), 
over, above; frip. {dat), over 
abovp ; (afc), over, above, beyond ; 
about, concerning. 

altraH everywhere. 

nUngclieti (zS7) ji^. (|(in),togoover, 
cros? ; inscp. tr., to pass over, omit 

Rbtrmargta, daj after to-morrow. 

nlrrftten (287), igp., to set over, put 

across ; iitiep, , to translate. 
ilttftelen (287), itp., to project, jut 

out; imep., to overcome, outlast. 
tlfcr, M-, shore, bank. 
Hit// (/'■ -f")/ watch, clock; (m- 

dtcl.) o'clock. 
nw, o^- ioiPrif. sip. or insep., 287), 

around, about ; prep, {flcc), around, 

about, concerning, for, at (time) ; 

um . . . TOiKftl (giti.. 280), for the 

Bake of; um ... jU(in/J«.), in order 



to (aSi). 
ttMfltttn (287), sep. (ftln), to go 

around; inscp. tr., to evada. 
ntifamnien {\tin. 232) to perish. 
nm^ttiin (2Sy),i/p., to write again; 

imep., to paraphrase. 
■nnttig, unkind, naughty. 
Iln'iar (//• -n), HungarJan. 
att%ni)M, pari. adj. aJ pre/, {gen.), 

disregarding, in spite of (280). 
unset vQiig, impatient. 
ItBibnfitiif , /, university. 
nnrt4ti wrong ; as noun, — ^aben, to 

be wrong. 
uattif, unripe. 
Vattllr fx^i under, below. 
Unter, aiAi. (as pre/, sep. or insep., 

3&j), under; prep. (dat. or ate.), 

under, beneath, among. 



init«.(tSf« {fdn, 148), to go nnder, 

Mtntallra (248), to maintain, enter- 
tain; refiex., to converse. 

nattlCtt, adv., not far; prep, {gen., 
z8o), not far (from). 



Snltr, M. (//. "), father. 
BtlMettll (141). to forbid. 
Cnfiof, «. (//. -e), prohibition, 
fctrttwStB (241). to vex, annoy. 
»erf«ff(r, «. (//. — ), author. 

betfltffen (243). to forget. 

BttglcUlcil (246], to compare. 
OtTgingtn, n., satisfaction, pleasure. 
Btrtalttn (248), to hold back; re^x., 

to hold one's self, be related. 
btrlcinttn (211), to give in marriage ; 

rejlejc., to marry, get married. 
OttirttK. reflex., to go astray, get lost. 
DtrfSUftn, lo sell. 
Dcrliirtn (241), to lose. 

aemittdft (gen., 280), by means of. 
Unftrndjetl (232), to promise. 
DerfltStB (249}, to understand. 
Srcfu^nnS/ /- trial, temptation. 
Bttjef^tH (147), to pardon (dai.). 
Oer)d(punB, /., pardon. 
Bttttr,, m. (gen. -8, pi. -n er — , 

105), cousin. 
Did, much ; pi., many. (245, c). 
»Ur, four; bcr —It, the fourth. 
Oicrtel, "-, fourth (part), quarter. 
f&»%t\.m. (//.-), bird. 
Salt, «., people, nation. 

Ktn [dat.], from, o^ by, concerning. 
bar. adv., before, forward; prep. 

{dat.), before, in front of; for; 

ago i (a<:c.), before, to the front ot 
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BOtBttlnil, day before yesterday. 
Mtin, preceding, previous, last. 
Bonnntll, «■ Kpl- "«). guardian. 
SOtB(t), adv., forward, in front. 

SB. 

M&lnilb, prip- (^«-). during) oi 
BO^r^Bf «fl, true, real. 

tnagr(4'i''Ii4' probable. 
ffialk. m- (/'■ ■^Oi wood, forest, 
tnarten (212). lo wait. 

Ultnin, iniir. or rel. (XOOX for TOOI 
223), for what, wherefore, why. 

MaS, initr. or «/., what, whatever ; a 
adv., why, how; for ettooB, some 
thing. 

tDOf^IH (149). to ""'^ 

Baflrr, «. (//. - -^ '). water. 
totbtr, neither ; . . . noi^, nor. 
Qtg, m., way, road; as stp, prtf., 

away, off. 
Htgm (f«<^ »8o). <™ acMiint o^ 

for. 

Uel4(K (feiti i46)> '<> yi'l*}- submit. 

Util, while; usually, bccauEC 

BfiB,™., wine. 

UKJUcn, to weep. 

«rif(./-. way, manner. 

iBrif(c), wise. 

tBdi white; —li*, whitish. 

Iwit, wide, broad; far. 

Htl^tT' ""^i which, what; «/.,who, 

which, that. 
tttit, /■ ( fl- -*"). world. 
MtaiR. little; ein — , a little; //., 

few (245.')- 
totmi (486), when, whenever; if; — 

auA, flltl*, although (386). 
Htr, inter., who; «/, whoever. 



iBttbni (((in, 232), to become; (o* 

-.. 173-4)- 

!B (232), to throw. 
Berf, ". [//■ -e). work. 
Be(Ir,Avest. 

ne0(ttl), m. west. 
Wrtttt, «, weather. 
Ml it, »il^., how ; rtl., bow, as, when. 
HiBn. <3<^. o'^ <>"<^- P"/- (283), 
ag^, against ; frep. (ac:.), against. 
tOlrtrt, Offo- tnii Sip- fref. (288). 

igain, back. 
tnitgcn (24')> lo weigh. 

Uitnitl, camp., how, much;//., how 
many; btr —fie, aJ or./. n«»i., what 
, number, what (day of the month). 
UUbi wild, savage. 
BiS>, m., wind. 
tninatlt I231), to wind, twine. 
SintfT, m.. winter. 
Mifffn (254), to luiow, linow how, un- 
derstand. 

inter, and rel., where, when, if; 
cemp., before vmeils 'max (221)- 
^t, f-, week. 
Uafir (222), wherefor.for what. 
tOBQre, whence, where from {alio sep., 

484). 
Instill' whither, where to {also sep., 

484). 
tDOlI, well, surely, indeed (485). 
IIIi]]|l|altllll, part, adj., well off, 

tDO^nett, to dwell, live. 

ffiaijnjillimtr, «■■ dwelling-room, sit- 
ting-room. 

mMt, /., cloud. 

UantR (261), modal: to will, wish, 
intend, pretend (472). 

Hann (222), wherecn; on, at, what 
or which. 
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MUTW| (Mi), whereapon ; upon, stEter, 

what or which. 
Monaf (232), whereout; out of, 

from, what or which. 
Bart, «. (fl. Vr ffr -t, 425), word. 
BirttCiud), "- temp., dictionaiy. 
toanitcr (222), wherover; over, on, 

concerning, what or which. 
tDSBOII (222), wherefrom; from, by, 

of, what or which. 
BnRlIt, /, wound. 
liHllf4m(il3). to wish. 

3. 

Sa^l// (//■ -«ti), number. 

JOtkU, to pay. 

jftllltn, to number, count. 

galjii, m. (fi.'-t), tooth; —weft, «., 

toothache. 
jt|lt, ten ; in —tt, the tenth. 
l^ifnOi (212), to draw, design. 
Jti|(B, to show. 
8eil, / ipl- -tn), time; — dltcr, «., 

age (of the world). 
ScitUIB,/, newspaper. 
jnfliittn, to destroy. 
gie^ni (241). ^ draw, pull ; inlr. (fetn), 



jimn, to adorn. 

SiMnet, »., room. 

}ll, (H^.(id. veri ) to; (jo. fl^'.) too; prep. 
{Jal.), to, in addition to; at, in, on ; 
— gu6, on foot; witA in/la., to; 
llln - . . JU| in order to. 

JNfcirtttI, fl# cmn/i content, satis- 
fied. 

gu(, m. {pi. t), draught, trw» 
march ; trait, feature. 

]nni,/>r jubctn. 

Jltt, /or iu bet. 

jnrait, adf., back, behind. 

jnrutf'lBmaitll (frin, 232), to come 
back. 

iUtuH'fiiUln, to send back. 

jnfammtn, together. 

JuMikn (liat., 280), contrary, repug- 
nant (to). 

jUanjig, twenty; btr — li(, the twen. 
tieth. 

gdar, indeed, truly. 

i»d, two; — mal, twice; bet —tt, 

}liltt0tll (23i)> to compel, force. 
jmolf, twelve. 
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A. 

a, an, tin (419); many, such, what — 
(420) ; not — , (ein. 

abbot, b« abt (//. t). 

able, tOdillg ; to be — , IBniifn (261 ; 
modal, 472). 

aboard, an $orb; all— 1 ctll>fl(igen 
(336)- 

about, aiA-^ um (rf?). utnlffi:, ^mini ; 
prip. (around) um (<ui.)\ (on ac- 
count of) Wcgen (gm.); (concem- 
ing) flfier (a^.:,); (near) gcflen (o<:f.)i 
to be — lo, im Sffltiff f ein . . . ju. 

absent, a&mtlenb (part, adj.); ab- 
sence, bie SbiDeftn^tit 

abuse, v., ntifibtaui^ni (zSS); (in 

■ words) t^tmpfin ; «., btr 5Ki6- 
braut^. 

accept, an^ne^mcn (232). 

accidental, JUffiBlg ; adv., — ly, — (t= 
weift (399). 

accompsmy, beglrittn (aij). 

accomplish, UoUEicitigen (2S8). 

account, Mf fflet^nung; on — of, me. 
Bfn (gin.); on that — , bce^oEb. 

accuse, nn.rafldi.bcfc^ulbieen (434.*)- 

acknowledge, an^erlcnnen (289). 

Hcquaiuted (with), Eielannt (mit, dot. 
pfrion); \wb\,% {geti. thing). 

acquit, ftei^fprcd)en [ace, gen., 379). 

across, adv., ftbci:, ^inflbet; pref., 
fiber (ofc). 



act, v., ^anbeln (214). t^un (255); n. 

action, bie $ianblung, bit Xlgat {^. 

-en), 
adapted, geetgnet (part, adj., to, ju), 
address, v., an'tebenj n., bit Sdirebt; 

(b/ a uuir) bit abrEJTe. 
adorn, iiiertn, fi^infifen. 
advice, ber Slat (422) ) v., advise, to* 

ten {dot. 24S). 
affair, bit anfltltfltn^eit, 
afraid, bangt ; to be—, ^fiini^ten; 

to fee! — , bnngcn [imferj., 291). 
after, prep, mi) {dat.) ; lonj. nai!|< 

bent ; —wards, nac^^ft, baniod). 
afternoon, ber ^Jladimfltag ; in the 

— , bee —9, or nai^mtttagS. 
again, mieber, iDiebtnim ; once — , 

noi^tnaie, no4 tinmal. 
againBt, gegtii {ace), mibet {aa.) % — 

it, bagtgen. 
age, n. (old age), bae 9(ter ; — of the 

world, 3ettaltet; v., altwn (214). 
ago, DDt (dat.\ \fix \ a year — , Dot 

rincm 3a^re ; long — . longe fter. 
agree, jt§ Oetttqaen (249), flbmiu. 

lommtn (ftin, 232). 
agreeable, aiigent^m {\o,dai.\. 
air, bU 8u(t {pi. °t). 
alas, ai^! Ifibet (inverts verb). 
all, an (460) ; (entire) gan) (144). 
allow, tclaubtn (dal., oci^., 437); be 

— ed, bflt|en {medal, 472). 
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Blmoat, fafl, btimt^t. 

■1ms, bag aimo(m (//. — ). 

alone. P"P-> '^"9' {g^\ enllanB 

(fl^c); — with, mtt, nefcp {dai.), 

adv., (with one) mlt 
aloud, kut. 
Alps, 6U aipni, pf. 
already, fi^on. 
also, aui^ 
aithoufh, obgltic^, DbfAon, obniobl; 

fl/jo !ep. o6 . . . Blri*, -^fc. (486)- 
always, iuimrt, ftcte. 
ambassador, bcr @efanbtc (fart. 

((nbtn, aj niwji), 
American, bet amcttfantr ; — , adj., 

dmratlantf^. 
amiable, litbcneiuUlbig. 
amount, n., bit @uinine; v., — to, 

beltoflin (249)- 
ancient, all, E^tmaliB; the — s, bif 

aUen. 
and, unb; both ~, [ono^I. . . dla. 
angry, lotnin, bait ; to be — , jiinitn. 
animal, ba9 Iter (//, -e). 
aootber, ein anbtm; (additional) 

nD§ Mn. 
answer, «- bit StntWort (//. -en, 

122); i'.,ontniOttMi{rfij/,ii2); (cor- 
respond to] etlttpce^cn (232, dai.\. 
antiquity, ba6 aitertum (A- -Iflmct). 
any, irgtnbetnj/roB., — body, —one, 

iemanb; — thing, etUmB; not ^, 

!ein ; not —thing, ni*t9 ; oftin nol 

apartment, baS ^imttier, bas (Sentnd^ 

{pl- -ev). 
appearance, bit (Srjd^einung, bet 

©l^cill {seeming). 
appetite, bet aptrtttf {gen. -B). 
apple, bet apfel (A- ') ; — -tree, bet 

apfelbaum. 



appoint, befKndnni; (to office, 443, ,f} 
lennen (as4). 

apprentice, bet iie^tling. 

arch-, prefix, fitj'-; —angel, bet 
erjengel; —bishop, bet (gtjbffi^Df 
(pl.tV, —duke, bet fiEtj^tjog (//. 

■ise (from), ^ttOot-fle^ ((ein, zi^, 
aue, dot.). 

arm, (limb) bet S(nn (/>/. -e); (wea- 
pon) bie SofFe; coat of — s, boS 
Sffiapptn (//. — ). 

army, bie Stmee' (//.-en); boB $e« 
Kpl- -e). 

atmaiA, prep., urn {aec), intl-.-^er; 
adv., wa\et, ijetuni. 

arrive, au>tcinmeii (fein, 332). 

art, bie flunp (//. 'e). 

as, adv., Qla, IDle (450,2); as... as, 
{eben)(o...ni[e; conj., tuie, ba (rea- 
son, 485) ; — i^ aie (menn), ol9 
(ab) (350, 2). 

ascend, tr., bejleigen, ctfteigen (247); 
inir., (^tn)auf.fieiHen (lein). 

ashamed, be|i!g<iinl; to be — , fid) {(!^fi> 
men [gen.). 

ask, (question) fragen; (petition) bit- 
ten (243) — ((or), ~ urn {ate). 

assertion, bie Se^auptung. 

assist, bei*Fte^eii (249), ^elfen (132), 

both dat. 

assute, Dftpt^etn (214). 

at, on, ]U, bei, in, anf [dot.), am [aee.); 

— home, ju 9au(f ; — noon, jn 
aJtUtag; — 10 o'clock, um 10 U&t; 

— once, auf tinmol; — one's house, 
bei {dot.). 

attack, «., bet Stngriff; v., on^gtetfen 

(246). 
attend, (company) begltittn (212); 

(presence) bei-ttio^nni (dai.). 
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«ttentive, nufmerffam. 

August, bcr Sluguft' (^k. -«). 

aunt, hte taatt, 

author, in SJ«f[if[« (//. — ). 

autumn, brr ^ertft. 

await, crroartcn (:i2). 

awake, i'. /r., tuedeti ; in^., auf-tDi 

iftcii (iein}, 
awair, ntg, ab, fort 
awkwardness, bte Ungtfi^icnit^Iett. 



back, 1., bet Sflrffn; uiA'., jutflct, nie- 

bcr; — waiiis, rtlifinnrte. 
bad, iif|led)t; (active) Boff. 
bag-g-age, bic iBogBaQC, baS ©eflSd. 
bake, bpdfn (249). 
baker, bet SHdet. 
balloon, ber Solliin'. 
bank, (shore) ba« Ufet (//.—); (com- 

-merdal) 6ie ®on( {//. -en, 424). 
batb, bat Sab. 
bathe, babcn (zi:). 
be, {tin; fast, auxil., Ivrrben (173); 

is to, (ottcn (47z)[ fm health) fid) 

befinbtii(230. 
bear, «., bir SSSt (//. -en); — 's skin, 

baB Sarenfell. 
bear, v., (carry) ttagtn; (suffer) et- 

troflen (249). 
beat, f^tagen{249). 
beautiful, jc^in. 
because, loeil. 
become, (grow) TOrtben; (suit) flejlt- 

men (dai.)\ — of, iverben aai(dat.). 
bed, baS Srtt {gen. -ti, pi. -(n, 105). 
beer, baS ^ier. 

befall, begegnen (Wn, dai., 212). 
before, ^it/., tot (i/o*. or ace); adv., 

oottifc ; euaj., beoov, elie ; —band, 

Bot^tt; {alio sep.prtf:^. 



beg, bitten (243); — for, — nut 

(fl.^.)- 
begin, beginnm (231) 1 anifoitgen 

(247). 
behave, ft(^ betragcn (249); fit^ 6e" 

ne^men (232). 
behavior, bus Settagen, baS Sene^- 

mtry {inf. nouns). 

behind, adv., Winter (287), i)lnten; 

prep., ^inlet (i/a/. or ace). 
believe, glaubetl {dot., ate. 437> *)■ 
beu, bie ©lode. 
belong, ge^Dtcii (o^.). 
beloved, grlicbt {part, a^'.), 
below, o,A'., unten; j>r^., untet (oW. 

bench, bit ©nnl (//. ^), 424). 

beside, prep, {dat., ace), iitbeii. 

besides, prep, {dat.), auget 1 adzi., 
augetbem. 

best, bep (irr. sup., flUt); to do one's 
— leln Seprt t^un. 

betray, Dertottn (248). 

better, btHei: {irr. camp., gut). 

between, prif. {dot. or aec), jtDt> 
Wen. 

big, grog. 

bill, (account) bit Stfi^nung; (of ex- 
change) bet SEBecfttet 

bird, bet Sogel {pi. "■). 

bishop, btr Sif^of (pi. 't). 

bite, bcigen (246). 

bitter, bittet; —Ij, bUttrlll^ 

black, [djlsatj. 

blame, tabein (ZI4). 

blind, bltiib. 

bloom, blfl^en. 
som, blfl^en. 

blow, n., bfl ©41afl {pi. 't). 

blow, v., blafen (248) ; —up, Iprengen, 

blue, btau. bluish, blfiulic^. 
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beat, bet Jh^ O/. 't), ba* Soot 

(105); —man, ber ©differ, 
body, bre itib {p!. -n), btr JBrlJn; 

any—, eti^ see any. 
bombard, bombarbie'irm (115). 
Boniface, tBonifaciuS. 
book, baB Su4 

boot, b« ©ttefti (gen. -i,fl. 105). 
bom, geboren, A/- flfl'S'^™ ('"•^'O- 
both, belbt, bie Seibfn; belbcfl (460); 

coHj., both . . . and, foWO^t . , . OlB. 
battle, bic glafc^e. 
bough, bcr an (//. •(), bn 3n«ifl- 
boy, bet *nabe; — s' achcMjl, bk ftno- 

bcnfi^ulc. 
brave, tapfcr, brat) (ii//i> o^.)- 
bread, bai Stot (//. ~c). 
breadth, bt( Srtitt. 
break, btti^fn (232); —out, auft-bw. 

dien; — in pieces, jtrbrf^en. 
breakfast, ».. bo8 gtaiftfld; i-, to — 

fra^fWdm (380). 
breathe, atmtn (212). 
bride, bic S9raut [pi. t). 
bridge, bic SSrflde. 
bright, ^tU. 
bring, bringoi (254)5 —with (one's 

self), along, mit= — ; back, jiitfltf. — . 
broad, breit; — -shouldered, brett< 

jdiiirtria. 
brother, bet Stuber (//.-'); or//, bie 

©t&rubtr (387). 
build, baueti; — ing, »., baa ©ebfiiibf 

(//. -). 
bundle, bdS iflunb {//. -f, 426), ber 

(ha?) !9QnbeI. [urn. 

bum. brfnntn (254); — up. Dftbrcn- 
bush, bet sgujd) ip/. ■(), f"^/- -t8 (387). 
but, foji/., abn, oHeln, (onbern (326) ; 

adv., (only) nur ; /rep,, (cKcepl) 

auger {dai.). 



butter, bic QutM. 

buy, laufen. 

by, prep., (place) bri, nebeii (aW.); 
(agent) Uon (./fl/.); (means) buri^ 
(ace); arfz/., (near) bobtt,- (past) 
Dortid. 



cab, btc Sirofd^tc. 

call, rufen (248); (name) nontni; — 
out, aue-rafen; — on, (visit) bt[ll- 
t^ett;-out (local), ftcraiie-iruftn. 

can, Knnen (261) ; modal (472). 

capable, fo^tfl Iget-)- 

captain, bcr ^auptmnnn {pi. -mfiit* 
nor), ber ffaptlfin' {pi. -t). 

carriage, ber ffiJagen (//. — or '). 

carry, (bear) trogen (249), briiigen 
(254) i pead) fu^nn; - om, (exe- 
cute) aue^fii^cen, (local) ^inaug=tta« 
BMI ; — up, biiiouf^tiogeti. 

castle, baB @(^log. 

cat, bie Sa%t. 

cattle, bae $it^. 

cause, H., bit Ur^ac^; (reason) bei 
®runb (//. °e); v., Ufriirfn^en. 

celebrated, tr., berfl^mt [fart. adj.). 

cellar, btr Seller. 

center, bet ajitttdpuntt ipl.-t); —of 
gravity, ber ©c^merpunft. 

certain, geniifi, bejliinint {.pari. adj.). 

chain, bit fffttt. 

cbair, b(C @tU^l {pi. H). 

change, Onbern, R)((4feln (214), ii^- 
fiE^ - ; — cars, iim.fteiBen (247). 

chapter, baS ffiapi'tel (//. — ). 

charge, (accusation) bit 8t1(^uS)i> 
flung; (attack) ber SJngrtff. 

Cbarles, £at(. 

cbat, plaubKn {z>4). 

cheese, ber fifife (gen. - 8, p!. — ) . 
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chemiatiy, bie C^emie'. [banm. 

cheny, bit flir(t^e ; —tree, btrfiirfi^. 
child, baS Stnb ; —hood, bie Sinb^eit ; 

— ish, ftnbifc^ ; —like, linbfi^. 
Christian, bcr ffiljirijl (//. -en) ; adj., 

d)rifili(^. 
Christianity, baS C^rjjltntum (386). 
Christmas, btc Sei^nai^ten, //. 
church, bie filrcElc ; — tower, -steeple, 

brr SLn^turm, [©lobtmauet. 

city, bie ©tabt (//. ^) ; — will, bU 
class, bie ftlaffe. 
clean, adj^ rein ; v., teinlgen. 
clear, l\ixx, beutlid). 
clerk, ber flommiS' (FrauhY 
climb, Ilinitntn (:4i). 
cloak, bfr aRantri (pi. "). 
cloister, baS Slofift (//- °). 
close, fd)ttegen (241), jn-mac^en. 
cloth,ba82ucl); clothes, //.bie filelbtr. 
clothe, tie iben (212). 
cloud, bie SJolfe ; «//., —a (387). 
coach {sii carriage); —man, ber fiut- 
coat, ber So* (//. "-is. [(ifter. 

coffee, btr Soffec (i^. -S). 
cold, lalt ; it is — , es frtett ; I am — , 

eS fciert mii^, niii^ frittt. 
Cologne, flbln ; as adj., fiBlner {143), 
color, bie garfie ; i'., fntben. 
Colossus, bet Solofi' {gtii. -e3,//.-e). 
come, (ommen (jein, 232); — of, roer. 

ben a.\x% {dat.). 
comfort, «., ber jEroft; v., liBjien (212). 
command, v., (order) tiefet)len (232) ; 

(control) Bebietcn (ilber, aic). 
companion,bec®efal)tte;/.®efa^ttin. 
company, bie (SefeSjcgaft ; [milit.) bie 

. t^vm^^llit^ (French). 
compare, Derglefd)en {246). 
comparisoQ, ber Sergleitft. 



34S 

compel, 3min8en(a3i). 
coropUment, baS fiompllmenf (fl. 

-t) ; to send one's — s to^ fii^ eni' , 

pfeljlen (232, dal.). 
comprehend, bfgccifen (246). 
concern, betreffen (232); an.ge^en 

(i^)\6ol&acc. 
concert, baS ftonjerf (//. -e). 
conducive, blenlic^, be^Qlfli^ ; ioih 

dat. (438). 
conduct, I/., (lead), fii^ren ; —one's 

self, fit^ bene^mtn (232); »., boB 

fflenetjmen (infin.). 
conquer (a place), erobern (212); (an 

enemy) befietieil. 
conscious, berougt ( j<!M. 433). 
consider, fr-aiM.<6eben[en (254), flbec- 

le'gen ; inir., (ii^ bebenfen ; — as, 

lialten fttr («r.)- 
contented, jutrieben. 
contrary : — to, JUWlBet (follMos 

dat.); oothe— ,baaea(n, imSegen- 

teiL 
convent, baS fllopet (//. "). 
conversation, bai @r|ptSi^ (fil. -e), 

bie Unter^nltung. 
convert, v., Bcrloaifteln (214); (moral) 

betf^rcn. 
convince, ilbtrjeUBen (ace, gen. 434). 
cook, (man) bet Soil (//."e); 

(woman) bie S6*ln (//. -nen). 
cool, Eii^l. 

copy, v., ob.fi^tciben {247). 
comer, bie @ile. 
cost, !-., lojien (ace, 442). 
cottage, bte ^iltte. 
count, «., bee @tof (//. -en) j —ess, 

bif ®riifin (pi. -nen). 
count, *., jB^len ; (reckon) tet^nen 

(212). 

country, bo9 Eonb (fl- "(IT, or ~c. 
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425) ; — man, ber fanbrnonn, w 

Sanbemunn (425^) ; —people, Sanb. 

leutt. 
course, b«l'auf(fM.-«S); of— , no- 

tttrlu^, ee Wt^tifl fic^. 
court, trn^of (//. '(). 
cousin, btr aSetto: (^iwi. -9,//- -n, or 

— , 105) i blcUDujint. 
cover, v., btdtn, iiitCttn; n., bie 

Stilt, ber Smfel. 
cow.bieftii^f//. 't). 
creep, triei^en (241), (slink) (cftlelt^en 

(S46). 
Clime, baS ^erbrci^en. 
cross (over), flbMfljfn (287). 
crowd, bit aJittifle (431, c). 
crown, bit firoue ; — prince, ber 5fcoii= 

prinj. 
crucifix (cross), bos Sreu) (pi. -e). 
crumble (to pieces), itttlHeil (l(il<r 

247)- 

ciy, (out) ft^rtien (247); (weep) met. 

cup, ber iStf^cT, bi( %<i.^t. 

curse, n.,b« gluc& Kpl.t)\-u., Btr- 

(liit^eit. 
cut, v., I^neiben (246). 



dance, «., bet tuxii [pl-'-t) ; v., lan= 

jen (213). 
dancing-master, btr %a-a^t\fKt. 
dang^erous, gefd^ilit^. 
dare, iDagrn, bftrfen (261), modal{i^T£). 
dark, bunlel; to grow — , biinWn(3i4). 
date, »., bae Sntuin ; i/., batie'rtn. 
daughter, bie SoiJittr (//. "). 
day, bfc^ag (/'■ -2) ; fo-— . l)«uif ; 

ff,^'., of to— , ^utiB; some- .einil. 
dead, lot. 
deaf, taub ; — and dumb, taubftumm. 



dear, lieb, teucr. 

death, ber !£ob (421). 

deceive, bttrfigen (242), ^tntcrgc^ 

(248, 287). 
decide, ent[4ttbtii (247). 
declare, ertlliren, be^aupteiL 
deed, bie I^at (//.-en). 
deem, tjolten (24S) fflt; —worthy, 

miirbigen (atr^., |wi.). 
deep, tief. 
defy, Eroljen (i^.)! 'Xx^% bitten {dai., 

437). 
degenerate, a<^., miSaeartct (288). 
delight, «., bit gteube (106); v., et- 

freuen; intr., ft(^ freuen {gen.); 

to be — ed,rid) freittn,flri»0*M.(2gi), 
deliver, liefem (214)1 ili>er(iefeTn(237). 
dentist, bet 3tt^"0'^J'- 
deny, Uitgnen (212), Derneineu. 
depend, ab^^ngtn (248) bpn (dai^. 
deprive, rouben, betoubeu (440). 
desert, 1;^ Detlaffen (248). 
desert, «., bie SJilfie. 
deserve, uerbiencn. 
desire, oetlangen ; also impers., inidl| 

Dtvloiigt (nat^). 
despise, uerac^ttn (212). 
destroy, jetjtBwn, (spoil) DCTberbeti 

(232). 
devotion, bie @reebtnl)elt 
dictionary, baS aBbtrterbui^. 
die, jlerben (232). 
difficult, Ic^net. 
dig, graben {249). 
dignity, bie SSflrbe. 
diligent, flElfiig. 
dine, iu Stliiltag effen (243, 379). 
dining-room, btt ©ptilefaal (//. 

-(dlt). 
dinner, bag Smittagenen [inf. noun). 
disagreeable, unangeitt^m (to, dot.). 
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disapprove, ntig&llltgcn (iSS). 
dish, bie @^uf1el. 
dismiss, entlatfcn (24S, 434). 
dissatisfied, un}ufti{ben. 
distance, bie entfernung, tile 2B(ite. 
distinct, (clear) btullll^; (different) 

Detfdjieben. 
distin^ish, nnterfdidbcn (247); — 

one's self, fw^ auB»Jtic^nen (212). 
distress, n.,bie9(Dt,baseieiib; — ing, 

adj., denb, peinli^. 
ditch, ber ®roben {//- ")- 
divide, blBlbic'rcn (215); (separate) 

(ntiHiiien; (distribute) Brricilnt. 
divine, Qottlic^. 
do, l^un (255), moi^eii; (in health) fii^ 

6(fintitn; as aux. not iransl. 
doctor, bee ®0 [tot (117); (physician) 

btr arjt (//. H). 
dog, ber §unb (//.— e). 
dollar, ber Stialer (//. — ). 
door, bie ^S^ftre. 
double, bop)Hlt 
doubt, n^ ber Sl^df'U *'" inxtfeln 

(ai4). 
down, niebei; Ijer- er ^iiHJb, 'Untet 

{484); — hUl, bergafi. 
dozen, bus Smtjenb. 
draw, (attract) jlclien (241) ; (design] 

jei(in(n(3i2); — ing, Mt ^tii^nung. 
dresa, »t., baS ffleib, bte fileibung; v. 

tr., Keiben (iiz) ; inir., fiif| anjie^en 

(241). 
drink, *., trinten (231), (of animals) 
' faufeit (342) ; »., baS ©etmnt. 
drinkable, trlnlbar. 
drip, triefen (241). 

drive, /r., treiben {247); (a carriage) 
tr., fflftrtn ; inlT, [al)r(n (149) ; to 
take, go for a — , ftujinen fabren 



drunken, betrunFeit. 

diy, adj., ttorfen; »., trocfnen, 

dumb, (iumm; deaf and — , taub' 

during, roa^nnb (gin., 280), 
duty, bie ^Pfliil^t (//. -tn). 
dwell, n)o|)neii, 
dye, »., bte garbt; v., fotben. 



each, jtbei; — one, jeber, ein ieber; 

^- other, (tnaitbet {inded.). 
eagle, ber ablft {J,l. ~). 
ear, baS Dbr {gti. -i%, pi. -en), 
early, frflb- 

earth, bie Elbe (106) i — ly, ttbifi^. 
easy, lei^f. 

East, ber Often ; {fig.) ber aJIotgen. 
Easter. ORem (jV.)- 
eat, eflen (243), (o£ animals) fref(m 

(243)- 
eatable, egbar. 
edge, berSRonb (//. 'et); (knife) bie 

©djnetbe. 
education, bte Srjiebung. 
egg, bae Si. 
eight, ai^t; — (t)teen, O^tjebn; — (t)y, 

fld)tiia. 
either, belbeS (460) ; cotrel. conj., ent' 

Weber . ■ . ober (or). 
elderly, gltli(b. 

elect, v., roablen, etiDobten (ju, 443). 
eleven, rif; the ~th, ber dfH. 
emperor, bei Aaifer. 
end, «., bae Bnbe {g/n. -e, pi. -n) ; 

!■., enbloen, 
enemy, ber 5«inb; toll., the — , fl. 
England, (baS) (Sngiaiib. 
English, englif^; —man, ber Qngi 

liinber. 
emnity, bie Seinbfc^aft 
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enon^h, gtniig {usually fi/lmes). 
e»t«, (^fr. or l,ln.) (iu-aeljen (Ifin, 

248) ; ein.trtt™ {Iriii, 243). 
entertain, untrrt)a[t(n (248). 
entire, Bnnj (144); adv.,ali<>iS.nii\i). 
equal, glri^ {dat.). gticatl^fen {dat.); 

I-.. BltitfltomnKn (379, dot.). 
err, fiA irren. 

errand-boy, bet Saufbudtftt. 
escape, Mtlflthen (fein, 248); (tun off) 

tntloufcn (fein, 248), l»^h dot. 
estate, ta.% ®ut ; countiy — SanDflut. 
esteem, ai^Kn (21*), l)oIlfii (248) 

fiit. 
Europe, (tHtS) Quiopa. 
evade, untgebcit (24S, 287). 
even, adj., cben ; aiiv., oud) (4S5), 

felbft (454)- 
evening, ber 9btnb (pi. -e); in the 

— , bee —8 er abcnbS (435)- 
event, Vix Segfbeii^eit, iiat tSreignie 

[pi. -ffe). 
ever, je, ictnolB; (always) immci. 
evety, jebec, aUtt (460) \ —body, 

—one, ein jebet, jebetmann; —thing, 

alleS; ^where, flbcraH. 
except, v., avA'■at\|^xu.^a (232) ; as 

prfp., aufier (rfo/.). o^ne (off.); 

part., aueBcnommtn. 
excessive, flbermSlig; as adv., SU' 

fievft (450)- 
excitement, bte SlufreBunfl. 
excuse, f., entfc^ulbigen; »., bie ISiit: 

fil)iilbiguiiB. 
exercise, bit Qbung; (lesson) bas 

eitrcitlutn (118). 
exhibition, bit atu^ftettung. 
expect, ctraorten (212); »., — ation, 

btr (Smartiitig. 
expensive, teuec, foftbar. 
explain, etlldten. 



VOCABULARY. 



express, v., Que»bril(to« ; »., — (train), 

ber S^ncQjnfl- 
expresaion, bet 9lu8bniif (pi. *t). 
expressive, auabtUcteDoIL 
eye, bas Stlge. 



fable, bie gabel. 

lace, bQ8 ®efi(^t (//. -«). 

fact, bU K^atfQdjt; in ~, in bre 

fade, onbleidien (fein, 246),iierb1itbcn. 
fail, fe^len; (bankrupt) fdllic'rtn. 
faiiy'tale for children, baS j^nber- 

miitt^en. 
faith, ber ©loubt (gen. -ne, 99). 
faithful, treu. 
tall, fantii (fetii, 248); —in (^- or 

l|in=) (in-fonen. 
false, fall^. 

famous, beiil^mt (part adj.). 
fan, bet giic^et, 

fancy, v., meinen, fii^ tin-bilbcn (437). 
far, fern, tncit ; as — as, fo fern (al8), 

bis (frep.). 
farmer, bet Cauet (104). 
fast, (firm) fe(i ; (rapid) It^neD. 
fat, fett. 

fate, bae ©(^ttflnt (pi. -e). 
father, bet Soter (//. ■). 
fault, bet geftler ; in -, [^ulbig, tftulb 
. (448). 

favor, bie ®unjl (see 106). 
favorable, gQnflig, gemogeii (fart. 

adj.), both dal. 
tear, «., bi( gutl^l; v., ffitl^tWl (212); 

fit^ riiti^ten Coax, dai.). 
feature, ber ^ug, ber ©eflt^ejug 

{//■ 't). 
February, brt gebruat'. 
feeble, fi^nati). 
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reel, fttliltli, ff4 fflWtn; —afraid, 
feaitgtn ; — giddy, jt^niinbeln (214), 
both impers. {da/.). 

feu, ^m-a. 

fellow, ber' 93jlr(*e; —man, 2IIit. 

fetcti, ^olm. 

few, meniflf (//.) ; a — , einige (//.). 

field, bai g((ti. 

fifteen, fflnfje^n {or funfif^n). 

fifth (the), bee fiinftc. 

fifty, flinfjig (tif funfjiB). 

fiSht, fei^ten (242)1 »., baS ©efe^t 

find, finben (231), — out, dfa^ren, 

fine, (size) (tin ; (look) (4Sn. 

fire, baS geuct ;— insurance, ble gfuer- 

Dtrrit^ratnfl. 
first (ihe), bererfie; at/v., cr(l (485); 

— ly, trftcns ; at — , juttfi, anfangS ; 

'- -bom, erpgeboten (fart. adj.). 
fish, «., bn; gili^ ; -v., ftft^m. 
five, fflnf ! of— kinds, fflnftrlci (306). 
flag, bU i^agge, ble gal)ne. 
flame, bie gtainme. 
flatter, fdimeii^eln (214, <£</.)• 
flattery, bit ©d^mcic^tlei'. 
flay, Ii^inben (231). 
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>r(<to.). 



flee, r 



e^en (fei, 



241). 



flow, flitgtn (241)1 rinnm (232). 
flower, bit fSlumc; — basket, btr 

— ntotb (//. "e) ; — -garden, bnr 

— nflottnt. 
fly, v., piegm (241, aux. 198). 
fly, «., bie gliege. 
follow, folgtn (|ein, dot:). 
folly, Bit !E5oirl)cit 
food, bie @))etfe, bie S^a^rung {infin., 

bae eflen). 
fool, bee SRart, berl^or {both pi. -m); 

-ish, iiartiicft, tftbri^t. 
foot, bee gu6 Kpl. "e); on — , ju gufi. 



for,/r<j>.,(ftr(a^ir.).(ca 

iDegen (^».) ; irffw;', benn. 
forbid, tierbtetfn (241). 
force, }ttitngen (231); «., ber 3™'"'9- 
foreign, ftemb ; — er, k„ ber gtembe : 
— parts, ble jj"*"'"' ^"^ Su^lanb. 
foremost, ber fr(if. 
foresee, Dorljcr'le^cn (243)- 
forest, ber Sffialb {//. "er), 
foretell, Dor^er^logen. 
forg^ct, (Dfrgeffen (243, tartly ^wr,); 

— -me-not, boB ^frgi^meinntl^t. 
forgive, Bergeben (243, dot.). 
fonner, Doxig; (the) — ttlietet (157, 

417). iener. 
forsalce, oerladen (248)- 
fortnight, bittje^n lage ; a — ago^ 

»or-Il(aW.). 
forty, uitrjig. 
fossil, bag goiftt' (gtn. -8, pi. -ieil, 

118). 
fountain, btc OueKe, bet Bunnell. 
four. Diet ; —-cornered, — fdig ; — 

footed, — filSig ; —teen, — jt^n, 
franc, ber gronle. 
Frederick, griebrii^ ; — Street, — S« 

ftrafie. 
freedom, bte grei(|ett ; — of will, bit 

asincnB— . 

freeze, ftieren {241). 

French, adj., ftonjor'if^; "■< C^n- 

guage) bus gtanjbfifc^ ; the — , «., 

bie gtonjolen. 
frequent, fiSufig ; adv., also o(t, Bflete. 
friend, ber gteunb ; — ly, — llift ; — 

ship, bte — (ifioft. 
frighten, tr., weak, erfdftreif tn ; iidr., 

be — ed, ei-f4rcilen (232), bangni 

{impir,.. dat., 291). 
from, DOU {dat.), au6 (dal^\ (cause) 
r {dat.). roegen {gt«.). 
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frnit, bit gnitfit (fit. *(). 

fugiHve, bcT $fmd|tling. 

full, DoD {g-en.). 

further, WtUtt \comp.). 

future, «.,bt(3uti>n[t;ii<^*.,iuianftiQ. 



a. 



-wall. 



gttrdenei, ber @Sitnct. 

gate, bag Il|Dr (//. -e). ' 

gem, bet ebdftttlL 

general, bn getb^err, brr @eneial' 

gentlemaii, ber $m [,gcn. ~n, //. 

Oerman, ai^'., beiltf^; as noun, a — , 
tin ©cuHi^er; — (language), baS 

OeTmany, (baB) 2)eut|4li)nb. 

get, (obtain) betoinmra (132) ; intr., 

(become) Wtrbtn; —in, — out, (in., 

aae-fitlgni (247); ~ o". 9^5^" ('«■ 

pert, dot.)} —well, genelcn (243); 

all these, feitl, 
giant, btr Kiele. 
gidd]', f^njinbtHg; to be, feel — , 

'ifitDlnbtIn [impers. dot.). 
gilded, uecgclbet. 
girt, ba« a»abdi(n (rf™.)- 
give, etbfti (243!; — "P. auf'fltlien. 
glad, ftofi; to be — of, T'^ ftniell 

{gen.y, adv., — ly, gnn (485). 
glass, bae @laei lu^'., glafetit. 
glide, fllcitcn (246). 
glimmer, gliliinien {24*)- 
glorious, ^etrlid), 
glory, (fame) b« SRu^ui {gm. -rt); 

(splendor) bif ^etrlii^teit. 
go, fltftm (|ein, 248); — by, Oorbci. 

fle^en; — out (a light), erloji^cn 



((etn, 242); — to walk, [iM}imn 

ge^en ; — with, along, inil=ge^ii. 
god, bet ©oil (//. "re) ; God, @ott. 
gold, baS @o1b; adj., golben. 
good, gut; also adv. {for well) ; noun, 

bQ« ©at (//. ■«). 
goodness, bit @ate. 
goose, bl( ®QnB (//. *t). 
gospel, bas Suangelium (118). 
gracious, gnSbig. 
gradual, aUmaitg. 
grammar, bie @tamina'ti(. 
grand, gcofiartig ; (rank) Bome^m ; 

—father, bet ©roBoatei: ; —mother, 

bit ©tofimutttr. 
grant, ju-geben (243), utrtel^en (247) i 

God — , gebt ©Oil. 
great, gtoS- 

Greek, «., ber ©riec^e ; adj. giitd^iji^. 
green, griin ; n,, baS ®run ; — ish, 

granlidi. 
grievous, l(^merjltif| ; {hea,vy) lifiintt. 

rind, (corn) mailtn; (a knif e) (i^ld . 

ftn (246). 
grove, bet ^in. 
grow, TOaditen (lein, 249) ; (become) 

roetben; — dark, bunlelit (214, 

guest, bet ©aft ipl. "e). 

guilt, bit ©i^ulb (//- -en, debts). 

gun -powder, baS ©c^tegpuloet- 

H. 

, «., bet^ogtl; 11., ^agttn (214, 
<Pers:\. 
hair, bo8 $aar (pi. -t, ascal/.). 
half, ^alb (144); — a. the (420); n,, 

bis $atftc. 
hand, bie ^anb {pi. "c) ; the right, 

left — , bie ffle^le, 8in(e, 
handsome, f(^9n. 
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bang, iWr., ^angen (248)1 ^-> fv^i 

^diiBen ; — up, auf»^nfl(n, 
happen, grfi^tfiffl (((in, 243*- 
happiness, bae@lad; (joy) blegreube- 
happy, sIMIi^. 
harbor, bft ^ofm {pi- ")■ 
hardly, f (t)nier1ii^ ; (scarcely) fnum. 
hare, bCT ^a]t. 
harm, bet ©(^obtfti) (100) ; v., (i^ben 

{dot.). 
hast«, bit <Si(e ; basty, (tlid. 
hat, bet $ut {pi- "t), 
have, Ijabm (im aux., 196) ; — to, 

maffen. 
hawthorn, bet aSelfiboni. 
he, tr; bet, Mflet, betlelbt (4S7); — 

(who) bttjenise (zo8). 
head, btr fiopf {pi. "e) ; —ache, baS 

health, bit ®e{unb^(it 

hear, ^bren ; — tell, (agen ^bten, 

heart, bafl ©eij {gen. -tni, pi. -tn, 

loz). 
heat, bic $16* ; v., \f.\ita (213). 
heath, bie $ribe. 
heathen, bet fieibe ; —ism, baS $ti' 

bentum. 
heaven, bet $itninel- 
height, bie $D^e. 
help, ^elfen (232), btl=f)fl)(n (249), 

bolk dot. ; n., bit &ilfr. 
Henry, ^einiii^. 
her, peri., (te, {dot., to) i^r ; poii. adj. , 

ifit; - se]i (rtfiix.). [id,; (;«/*,) 

felbp (454)- 
hcre,^tet; ai^'., Iiieftfl ; —with, ^iet- 

mlt (401). 
hero, bet $(lb (//. -tn). 
high, Vd)»-' f- W (156)- [— oB. 
hill, bft ^flB'l; "P' <3°"" — ■ litvfl'Ouf, 
him (fl«.), m, {dot., to) ibm ; -self 



(rg&jp.), fii^; (empi.) telbft (454)- 
his, adj., fein ; /«>»«., (eiiKi: ; beReii, 

bMlelBm (457)- 
hiatoiy. Me ©tl^lt^te, 
hit, tteffcn (Z3a). 
hold, balttn (248); — for (consider), 

— filt(flff.); —worthy, toiitbiflen 

lac(.,ffeii.). 
holiday, ber ^ettag. 
home, bie ^'fimit (pi, ~m) ; adv. (to), 

at, from — , nai^, ju, Don $au|e. 
honesty, bie @^ilid)teit. 
honor, n., bie C^te (106) ; man of — , 

hope, v., fioffen; «-, tie ^ofTniing; 

— fu], ^opunaSUon ; —leas, ^off. 

nungSloS;- of, wfor, auf (otc). 
ho«e, boe ?l«b (//. -«). 
hospital, bas ^oSpitfll (//. Vt). 
hot, iftii. 
hotel, bet ©Qfl^Df {pi. -t); — -porter, 

btr ^uetned)t. 
hour, (duration) bie @tunbt; (o'clock) 

bit U^r; — ly, ftunbli*. 
bouse, iai ^aa%; — of Lords, ba9 

^titen— . 
how, roit. 
human, nteiifil)li(^ ; — being, btt 

anent* (//. -en). 
humanity, bit 3)ttllf l^^rit ; (feeling) 

bie ^en{i4(t«teit. 
humble, bemutifl. 
hundred (a), ^unbtrt. 
Hungarian, bftUngat (//. -n). 
hungry, ^ungtig; to be — , ^utigetn ; 

in-piri. {a^c). 
huntsman, ber Saget. 
huny, bie ISile; in a—, tn ffiilt. 
husband, bet ^ann, eVn><i"n (42s). 
hut, bie $atte. 
hypocrisy, btt $eu(^elei'. 
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ice, bag etS; mid as — , tietalt 

if, menn (omUltd, 350, a) ; even — , 

IDtnn...au4(43«); (whether) ob. 
lU, Irani; dangerously — , (Inrbeiifl. 

Irani; — ness, bit Jfroiit^lt. 
Image, boS Silbnie (//. -([t). 
troaEine, Tl* (o'o'-) ffnbifhni (212}. 
tie mediately, (ogleid). 
immortality, bit Unftcrbtu^teit. 
Impatient, uilgetulbig. 
important, toiifiHg, bebeultnb. 
impostor, bet Sftrflgev. 
improvidence, ble UnDoifi^ttBhit. 
in, frcf., In {dat.), into (*:<■.) ; adv., 

(place) batin; (motion) Ijettin, ^in- 

cin; asiip.prif., ein.. 
include, cin-fc^litgen {ia,\). 
incontestable, unftrf illg. 
incredible, iiiiglaub(iit). 
industrious, fteigig- 
infer, jiftUtfien (s4'>; — from, au8, 

(oW.); (from one's look) an.(c^ni 

(243, dca. pert.). 
inform, benoc^rii^tiBnt- 
injurious, fi^iibli^ ('■^O- 
inn, bae Sirte^iiS. 
innocence, bie Un|i^ulb. 
innocent, iinic^nlbie, 
insist, bcjie^en (249); — on- anf 

(^^■, 477)- 
inspect, befe^m (243). 
instead (of), Qiiitatt, jiott {gm.); if- 

insult, v., belcibigtn; «., bie S3«Ieibi= 
fliing. 

interest, n., baB 3ntcrtlT( {gen. -i, 
pl. -n); !•., an.ge^tn (248) ; - one's 
self in, pi^ an-nf^men {232, f/».). 



I., baS Snntrc- 



interior, inner (158); 
into, frip., tn {ae, 

I)ln(in. 

intolerable, unnrtrilBllfft (/af-, 482). 
introduce, ein'ffi^tnt; (a person) Mf 
flenen. 

trfinbtn (23 1). 
bie @rfinbung. 
:, eln-laben (249). 
oas ISi(en ; adj., (ifcrn. 
island, bit Snfet, baS Cilanb {pl. -t). 
'., (« (4S»-3) ; '«■• I'in. -^ '*™-. .¥»"- 
(457)- 

J- 

January, btr 3onuar'. 

jewel, bas fllfinob (//. -t, or -tm). 

journey, bie M£t((. 

joy, bi( grtubc (106); for — , nor — n. 

judge, iirteiten ; (official) tii^ten ; n^ 

ber SRti^tct. 
jump, Iprinara (131 ; aux., 298). 
just, o^., Bcrtd|t ; aJs., gnabt ; (time) 

|D(ben, etp. 



keep, fallen ; (retain) b*ftiilten (248) ; 

intr., fid) fallen, bteiben (247). 
key, bev @*ia([ei. 
kill, tetoi (212). 
kind, bit art (//.-en); —of, byni^x, 

— criel (306); what — of, ttaS fur 
kind, BiitiB= —ness, bie @ilte. 
king, bet Jtbntg ; — dom, baS fiBnig- 

reic^ (//. -e). 
kitchen, bie fiitd^e. 
knife, baS 3)Ie{fn;. 
knock, (lopfni ; (hit) pgeen (248). 
know, (ennen, TOiflen (254, i« ttBtt,p. 

i34l;[bnnen (26S). 
known (well — ), belonnt {part. adj.). 
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knowledge, hl( fflenntntB, bos ajifffn 

(iafin.) ; of my — , melntS aUiffMlS. 



Jaboratoiy, baS CofioratD'rlum (ii8). 

laborer, btt aibfitet. 

lacerate, jerfleijc^ni (113). 

lady, bit !^amt. 

lake, bet ®Ef (104.426). 

lame, lal)in. 

, iai ifanb (425) ; v., (anbcn 



m 



12). 



landlord, Bet SSiit, ber ^u6^err. 

language, bie ^pxadtt. 

large, gro6 {'S6)- 

last, leljt (157); (preceding) Dorig; 

adv., at — , cnblii^, ;ulf ^1. 
late, {pat; — ly, nculii^; at latest, 

(pattPmS {gen.). 
laugh, tac^en ; — at, (atitn igcn.), 

aus-lat^m ituc). 
law, Btt8 ®ele([ (//. -f). 
lawyer, btc abBotaf , bn ateftteflcle^rtt 

lay, leg en. 

lazy, triiflc. 

lead, fa(|Ten,lritni (212). 

lead, bae eitt. 

leaf, bas eialt. 

leap, fpiingen (231 ; aux., 298). 

learn, lemen {iafin., 474); — ed, ne= 

te^tt (/at-/., adj.). 
leave, i/., Iflffen, DfrlnHtn (248) ; iiitr. 

(depart) ab.fofjten ((fin, 249). 
leave, «., (permission) bit Silanbnie ; 

(deparlure) bcr Sbf^teb. ; 

leg, ba« »etn (//. -e). 
lead, Id^en (147). 
length, bit Jfinflc ; adv., at — , tnb" 

lic^. 
lessen, (tier)minbtm {214)- 



lesson, (task) bit 9ufgal)e; (hour) 

bit @tunbt. 
let, laffen (248) ; er fy imperat. 
letter, btt SStitf; (of alphabet) btr 

SSud^fiabe (99); — -carrier, bet SStitf- 

ttfigei. 
liberate, btfttien, fKi.Ioffen (379). 
liberty, bit gtei^eit; to set at ~, in 

— ff^fii. 
library, bit SiblioHtf. 
lie, (posture) liteen (243). 
lie, (falsehood) liigen (242); »., ble 

Sflge; to tell a — , Iflgtn. 
life, toe I'tben; — -insurance, bit P(. 

6ene»etfii$efunB. 
lift, ^ebtn (242); — up, aiif.^ebtn. 
light, bas ?i(t|t {pi. 424): —of day 
lighten, (flash) bliljtn. [(339.2)- 

like, v., (love) lifbtn; — to, mSgen 

(472). '^'"'J''. aetn(485), 
like, n,^'., gleiiti, agnli^ {dat.); adv., 

rote; to be—, gleii^en (246, dat.); 

adv.. — ly, roa^tfc&tinli^. 
limb, bae ®!it&. 
lion, btt serot. 

listen, ^DtAnt, ju>^ertn (to. dal.). 
little, (size) [Icin ; (quantity) TOHiia; 
■ 1 roenig; {o/len tr. by dim.). 
live, leben ; — to see, trltben. [-^j- 
load, v., labeii (249) ; »., bit Safl (//. 
lock, idjIitBen (241), Dtrfi^liegen. 
long, adj., lang(e); adv., langlO; — 

ago, tange ^er, laiiefl. 
look, bliden, fe^en (243) ; (seem) aus- 

lefien; - for (seek), (ndjen ; (expect) 

etroatttn; — at, an'ft^en, bt(e^en. 
lord, bet ^rtt {gen. -n, //. -tn), 
lose, Bcrliftrn (241) ; — one's way, 

fii^ Detitten, fi^ Dttlaufen (248),- 

— at play, Utrfptcltn, 
loss, ber ^erluf). 
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loud, laut. 

love, v., liebtn; — to, <idfc. fl«n (485) ; 

«., bte Eirtt; — -lelter, bet SitbfS. 

brief. 
lovely, Iltbli^, liebeneiDiirbiB. 
low, ntrttifl (lie also 158), 
lucky, gludtii^. 
luggage, baS ©epad. 

H. 

magnaniraous, grogmiltlg. 
maid-servant, btcaHoBb (//. H). 
maintain, (a&sert) beVupten (212); 

(support) ttl)alt(n (248). 
make, moc^Hl ; — haste, ciltn. 
malicious, 6oet)aft. 
man, (sex) bcriiHami(//.''et,j(^42 5); 

(human) ber SJitnli^ (//. -fii). 
manner, (mode) bte Btifc ; (custom) 

bic ©ill*. 
many, Diele (//.); —a, ittand)tr, mani^ 

tin; how^, Wie Oielt. 
marble, bet Sftannot ; mij., tnannorn. 
March, bit SRari. 
march, mnifc^it'ren i.zi$; aux., 298) ; 

jie^Eit (((tn, 841); /r^ — IaffetH269). 
mark (coin), tie SOlatt (3t2). 
market, b«r aHarll (//. 'e) ; — place, 

— , bet ffllarttplae. 
marriage, (state) blc @^e ; (wedding) 

bie fioi^jeil. 
Mary, iWatle (gen. -ns). 
mast, bet SKal) (^r"- -ti, 'pl- -en). 
master, bet $nt {gen. -n,fii. -en) ; 

— of, ma^lte [gf")- 
material, baS ^attxiaV igrn. -^,f/. 

-im, 119). 
matter, n., (atfait) bie ©at^e ; to be 

the—, ftWcn (impers., jmlh dal.); 

it matters. (8 (OBimt botfluf on. 



may, madal: mBgen, tflnnen, bOrfcn 

(472) ; — be, adv., otelltii^t. 
mayor, Oct SBiirgertnei^et. 
me, niic^ {ace); mit [dot.). 

mean(a), bo9 aiiittel ; by — of, Oet. 

mlttelji (gm.), butdj [ace.) ; by no 

— , leinesniegg (399). 
measure, b., boB aHag (//. -t); v., 

meffni (Z43); take one's — , on- 

me(fEII [dat.pers.; for aff.)- 

meat, baB gleil*. 

meditale, finnen (232). 

meet, begegnen (fein, dai.); —with, 

tceffen (232). 
melt, (t^meljtn (fein, 242). 
memory, bae ®ebfi(%tni9. 
mend, beJTerl!, aus=bcf|ern (214). 

itcbant, bet Saufinann (//. 425). 
merciful, botml)(rjig, anSblfl {to,dat,). 
mercy, bie SBann^erjigfeit; to have — , 

fid] f rbarnien (on, gen.). 

icritorious, uetbient [fart. adj.). 
messenger, bet Sole. 
Michael, SQit^el. 

liddle, »., bie aRitle ; adj., mlttlet 

{comp.. 158). 
midnight, bie 3)lttteniai^t. 

lighty, indd)tig. 

lild, milb(e). 
mile, bte SKeile, bit @tunbe (hour's 

walk). 

ilk, tie 3Ril* ; v., mdtra (242)- 

ine, meinet, meinig ; in prtd. also 

mein (193). 
minister, bet SHini'flet. 

lUte, »., bie SRinu'le (time). 
^fortune, baB UnglUd. 
iS, netfe^ien ; (feeling) Detmiffen ; 
- the mark, uotbei^frfiitgcn (241)- 
is, »., baS gtfiuleln; (title, 458). 
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miatake, »., bet gc^Itr; (etror) in 
Srctum (//. -tflnHr) ; w., to be — n, 

modest, btftftttben {farl. adj.], 
moment, berauflcnbliif. 
Monday, bei 3Roiitag. 
money, baS @elb ; sum oE — , bk 

©elbfumme. 
monk, bet Wini). 
monkey, bev af(c. 
month, bcr SDlonat {//. -(). 
monuioeitl, boB ajionutnfnt'. 
moon, b(v 3Roiib {fi/. -t) ; full — , ber 

SJoQtnonb. 
more, OTefet (indtcL); noi\ (485); w 

Af fiTin/. ittJUction ; the — (334)- 

moming, bet aKotgen (//-—) ; in the 
— , beS — S, or adv., motflens. 

morrow (to-J, morgen; day after ~, 
abetmoraen. 

most, tneip, atti mtificn ; abs. supirL, 

l|5d)(i, iiuEetfl \orbyiup. inJUitiou. 
mother, bie SKutlet (f/.'st); — 

tongue, bic anutKttpMdbf . 
mount, flctgm (lein) ; ir., befirtatn 

(i47);-up.ouf.ilElacn(ifii!). 

mountain, b« ©erg; range, bOB 

@e6lrfle (//. — ). 

mouse, bit SDiouS (>/. 't). 

move, /r., bEtoegtn; (excite) rt^ren; 
i«ft-„jie6en(fein, 241). 

Mr., (bee) fierr; Mrs., (bie) gtail (428). 

much, aiff'., Diet (245), o/Ji' Dofe. / (de- 
gree) Je^r (o^.)- 

multiply, multipHcie'ren (215); — 
by, mit (liat.), 

multitude, ble SItenge (431). 

, bas aiiuit'um {gun, -8, //. 



:, bie SKHfir. 



my, mein; —self (™^'.), Jribft; (o^". 
ry&*.) mi«, mir (felbft, 434). 

N. 
name, «., ber Slome {ffm. -ne, //. -n, 

99) ; his — is, er ^eifit; v., nenncn 

(2S4);be— d. ljcteen(247)- 
narrow, (nge, Wma(. 
itHture, bie 91a tur'. 
naughty, unortlg, bbfe. 
near, adj., m% nfi^nr, nai^p (</fl(.)i 

/rif/., ntben, bei (dal.); adv., — ly, 

beinabe- 
nearneas, bit 3ta^e. 
necessary, no tig. 
need, n., bie SKot; ».,btQui^fn, bebfir- 

fen (fim. 434) ; modai, bflrfcB (471). 
needle, btf 92abcl. 
neglect, tietnad|ia|figen. 
neighbor, ber Wai^bar {gen. -S, pi. 

-n). 
neither, pran., tetner (Oon btiben); 

conj., ineber... (nor) noc^. 
never, nie, ntemat*. 
nevertheless, betino^, befTm nngt- 

atfttct (280). 
new, ncu; —laid (egg), frt|(^. 
news, bie J^unbe, bte Sladiit^t;^- 

paper, bit SEttung. 
next, adj. {see na^); (following) fol-. 

grab; adv., pntit^it- 
night, bie 91oit (//. -e). 
nightingale, bie Sla^liflaQ- 

no, adj., tein; ^ one, — body, teitlfr, 

nlemanb; —thing, nicftt«;.j<ft'..nein, 

noble, ebe(; —man, bcrCbelmann {pi. 

425). 
none,//.,leint. 

bet Uuftnn. 
(neither) . . . , (TOebef) . . . noc^. 
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nonh, btx 9lDTt)(en). 

not, iiii^t; — yet, nod) nidgt ; — any, 

one, hin.frintt; — anything, nii^tS. 
nothing, nt^^ie. 
now, (dme) {f^t; nun (485) ; adj., {of 

now) ie?ifl. 
number, Mc3''&l (A- -*^Y, (amount) 

bie ainja^I. 
nuiseiy, bte fiinbcirflubt. 
nut, bie 9Ing (pi. '(). 



O, oh, O^' 01$ I 

oath, ber @ib; on — , eitilii^. 

obey, flfEiort^ (rfo/,). 

obliged, Dttbunbfn {fan. Btibinbm); 

to be — ed, (must) mfiffin (472)- 
occur, oor.tommtn (f tin, 232) ; (to the 

mind) ein-faSdi ((ein, 247, oW.)' 
o'clock, U^r (hour); what — ? ntc 

Biel U^r ? at two — , urn jTOtl U^. 
odious, uet^agt (part. adj.). 
of, Don, (out of) au@, (among) utlter, 

all dot.; (on)on, iibet (a^c); or by 

gea. case. 

off, ab, bauon. 

offer, btttcn (341), an-bietcn. 
office, bas amt 
officer, bet Dffijiw' (//. -f). 
often, oft, Aftcre. 
old, alt; grow—, altem (ii4). 
olive-tree, bar &lbaum. 
on, (place) auf, (time) nn (dot) ; (di- 
rection) ailf, fiber (aft.) ; — foot, JU 

gu6; ail"., fort, l)tn. 
once,eit«nal(40i,2}; — more, nod) — . 
one, <ii^'.,etn; (in counting, n<ii^)einS; 

imit/. pren., elner, man (460); — 

another, einanber; every — , (tin) 

jtber; no — , leintr. 
only, adj., cinjlg; adv., aUnit', iiui:; 



t — . . . but, nicftt nut . . . fonberb. 
open, adj., offtn, v., Bffnen (iii), ouf. 

maiden. 
opinion, bif 3)tetnung; to be of — , 

:intn, ber ^einang (eln. 
opportune, flelegen. 
oppress, untctbrftden, 
or, Dber. 

orchard, bet: Siuntgarten. 
order, &., (person) btfC^lfW (232); 

(thing) teflrllen; b., bet 8«(e(|l, bit 

©ejlenung; in —to, iim .. . jn (281). 
other, onbet; each — , one an—, tin. 

anber (iiidal.); (one more), not^ 

etn. 
ought, [oUfll [medal, 473). 
our, un^ec{ prua., ours, un((t)tet, un. 

f(e)tiB; ourselves (juij.), rott [elbfi; 

{sSj. rtJUx.), unfl ((elbjl). 
out, adv., ou«, ^(taue, ^inoue, (out- 
side) btaufini; — of, prep., auB, 

miget (dai.). 
outside, adv., btouBen; — of, prep., 

oufiet (dat.\, anSet^alb igtn.) ; »., 

ba« iugete (158), bte aufienfelte. 
over, adv., fibet, l|(iri, ^in>flbet; (past) 

Ootflbtt, Oorbei; pref., abet (dat., 

ace). 
overcome, iibetiulnben (231). 
owe, ji^ultifB letn (438). 
ox, bet iO<l)S(e). 



page, bie ©ette. 

pain, bet ©twiner) (loi); to give — , 

nie^e tfiua (437, 4)- 
paint, molen; — er, bevSDlolet (fl. — -); 

— ing, bae ®emfilbe (//. — ). 
pair, bae ¥aat (431, c). 
pale, bleidi; turn—, erbleit^en (346). 
paper,bae!papltt'inews— ,blt3'''"''B. 
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parable, bU ^ota'Bd; bae @t(t(^iilS 
pl. -(fe). 

parade, bie $aira^e. 

pardon, Dn^i^m (247,0:1/.); «., bU 
Setjei^unB ; I beg — , ic^ blttt 
urn S. 

parents, bi( Sltem. 

part, (divide) teilcn; (separate) j^tt. 
Ben (247; fl/jo i»/r., (tin); ».,- ber 
Sell; on the — (of), Don ©citfn 
(106); formy— , ineinttiettB(399). 

partly, ItilB (gen. adv.). 

pass, (away) DCTQC^etl (248) ; (happen) 

OorBeI|«i;(by)Borbei.g(^m(a//(etnj; 

(time) ju-brinflen (254). 
passage, bi( Dbcrfa^rt. 
past, adj., DcrgailHtn {fart, adj.); 

adv., torbei; «., the — , 6t( Setgan- 

genljett; o£ the — (adj.), oor^vlg ; 

half - el<:. (305.) 
paator, ber 5|Jaftot [pl. -m, 117). 
patience, bU ($ebulb. 
patient, gebulbig; n., ber ^atienf. 
pay, beSB^len; (for, penalty) bilfifn; 

— a visit, eincn SBc(u(^ maiden. 
peace, bet gritbe (gtn. -ne, //. -n). 
peasant, ber ©auer [gen. -8, //. -n). 
pen, bie geber. 
penalty, ble ©trafe ; under — of 

death, bet Pebettefhrflfe. 
people, bns Bolt {coll.], bie Snile 

{pl.) ; ittdtf., man (460). 
permisaion, bit SrlaubniS (//--fTc). 
persuade, Sbcnebcn (si:)- 
petrify, otrjtdneni<2i4)- 
physician, btr 9r)l {pl. °t). 
pick, Ufen (143) ; — out, auS"l«f en; — 

up, auf'^ebtn (241)- 
picture, boS Cilb; — -book, baS ©il- 

betbni^; — -gallery, (paintingj bit 

iScmalbCBallcrli'. 



pin, ble Stediubtl. 

pit, bit ®ni(K. 

place, n., bet Ort (pl. 4*5); v., ^Ben; 

(lay) legtn. 
plan, ber $lan (//. 'e w -c). 
plant, n., bie ^fmjt; v., pflanaen. 
play, «.,ba8©ptel; i/., (pielm; to lose 

by — , Betffiiden. 
pleasant, angent^. 
please, gefoUtn (247. dat:^; (pray), 

bitte; if you — , getoUigji {sup. adv.). 
pleasure, baS SJergnflgen; (joy) bie 

plough, «., bet ^Piia (//-'e); v., 

pfiageti. 
poem, bne @ebid|t 
poet, btr $oet, ber Stc^ttt. 
poetry, bie lioefie', bte Sti^tuiig. 
polite, bbfit*. 
political, poUtl((!|. 
poor, ann; (quality) ((^[ed)L 
porter (hotel), ber ©aufltnci^t. 
portmanteau, btt fioffer {pl. —). 
post-office, bte $0(1 (pl. -en), 
potato, hte Aartoffel, 
pound, bae $funb (312). 
pour, giegen (241). 
power, ble aRad^t (//. "e). 
praise, v., loben, preifen (247) ; n., bat 

Sob; tomy — , mivjn?obe. 
pray, beten (aia); (I) -. (I*) blttf. 
prayer, baB @ebet', 
preach, ptfblgen; — er, b« ^wbifltc. 
precious, toftbar, (bftli(^; — stone, 

ber iSbeiflein. 
prefer, DOt.it(I)fn (241); tie gcrn (485). 
present, «., (gift) baB®eli^en(; (time) 

bie ©egeiimart ; adj., grgtniDartig; 

(place) onnielenb; at — , jeljt; of the 

-.itISifl. 
president, bet frilfibciif . 
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prick, ^ttSfttt (332). 

pride, btv ©tolj. 

prince, tat ^rini, ber gflrp (//*. -ni). 

print, btudm; — ing-office, bte SJrutf. 

mi', 
priaon, bae ®cffingni8; — «t, bet @c 

fangent (/or*. Hinin). 
privilege, baS SonM^t (//. -e). 
probable, tDa^c|i^eiitIid); idiem., 465. 
proceBsion, ber Slufjug (//. t). 
professor, bfc^toffffor (1.7). 
profit, bre Slufeen; (moneyj bet ®e. 

Winn; k., nflljen (dot.). 
progress, bie gortji^rttle (//-)■ 
prohibition, bae Serbot {pi. -e). 
project, K.ljut over) flbtc-jtefttn (287). 
promise, Derfptet^m (232); also n.; 

— ing (Jrarl. adj.), ^of^ungSDoII. 
proof, btr Seroeis- 
propose, uoT-ff^lagen (249) ; ''n'^- fu^ 

Dot.ne^mm (232). 
proverb, ber ©pnli^ {fil. 't). bM 

©ptii^TOort (//. -^j. 
Prussia, (bo8)^r(u6en;— n.pnugij^; 

»., bet $):eitge. 
pun, jU^ (241);— out, ^tniue— . 
punishment, bic®trafe. 
pupil, bet ©tftiilcr; (fein.) bie —In. 
push, ft^itben (241); (strike) flogen 

{248). 
put, (set) fefeen (213) ; <place) ftcllen; 

(lay) (cgeu; — off, ueifi^tEben {241); 

— on (clothes) an-nit^en (241); — 

out (a light) aiid-lb{d)en {242, a). 

Q 
quarter, boS BierteL 
queen, bte Sftnlain (//. -nen). 
question, bit J^tOHc; it is the — , (8 

frogt m- 
quick, (rapid) S^netL 



quiet, tn^iQ, flill; v., bent^lgm. 
quire, bnsSui^ (^apln.sis); (choir) 

ber 5^01 (//. 't, 426). 
quite, gan), bun^auS. 

R. 

railway, bte <SifniIia^ (;>/. -en); — 

lation, bet 8al|n^of (//. t). 

i, «., bn Wegen; v., tegnen. 

in, bie SBcpne. 

rank, bet Sang (//. 'e); (social) hei 

©tanb (//. 't). 
ransack (plunder), plQnbttn (214). 
rapid, ff^nell, gef^minb. 
reach, teii^in; (attain) etreid^en. 
read, lefen (243); — (aloud), odc- 

le(en; —ing, «., bie J!*ctu'w, bae 

Ctjen. 
ready, btttlt; (finished) fertig. 
real, WltKii^. 
receive, empfangen (248), ci^alten 

(24S) — usually things [get). 

icent, nen; adv., — -ly, neuHift. 
recollect, p* bt[hmcn (232,^01.). 
recover, iittr., genefen (fein, 243). 
rector, bet ffltttoc (//. -en, 117), 
red, rot; — as fire, (euertot. 
redden, tr., vaten; intr., ettBlen (214). 
redound, gereit^en {dat.). 
refresh, ftftifd)m (213). 
refuse, (deny) oetroeigetn (214); (re- 
ject) <ib.fd)(iigen (249). 
refute, nibttfrgen (287). 
regiment, baB Segimenf {pi. -tt). 
reign, tegtt'ten (215) ; »., bie Sltgie'' 

tung. 
rejoice, irUr., ftd| fteuen (gen. 434) ; 

orimpm^ti fteut (aci., 292); Ir., 

erfceiieu. 
relate, (tell) eri^^len; be — ed, fii^ DCf 
fatten (248) ; (akin) uemanbt feitt. 
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reUtion, bo8 Sfr^ItniS (//. -fle); 

(kinsman) fin Serwantitfv. 
relieve, ju $ilft fommen {dcU., 437) ; 

(of) ent^ebfn (242). (ntlfbigen {both 

gin., 434). 
rely, fti^ ueirlattm (on, auf, aec). 
remain, blfiben (f(ln, 247); — ing, 

flbrig (ofl>.). 
remarkable, mntnarbig. 
remember, gebtnloi (254); fu^ etin- 

nmi(214)! i*''* f"'. 434- 

remit, (send) ilberftnlxn (254) ; (lei 

off) erlnflen (434)- 
reply, (ntgcBnen (*I2, dat.). 
request, v., tltttn (243) ; n., bie 

SBiltt. 
resemble, fllci^ni (246, dot.). 
resent, tac^en. 
resound, erfdftfllltn (24*)- 
respect, a^tsn (112). 
result, l;aiiue>tommen ([tin, 232). 
retire, ab-tnten (((in, 243) ; fi* jn. 

rOtf^idien (341). [te^t. 

return, v., iurfld.ft^tm; «., tie fflfi* 
reward,' btto^nen; «., bit ©elo^tiung. 
Rhenisb, i^cintfd^. 
Rhine, btr Sljein. 
ribbon, boS 8anb (//. "tr, 424). 
rich, re id), 
riddle, bas !Rat(E(. 
ride, reiten(246,aH*., 29S}; takea— , 

Ipajiertn — ; — i. b« Weitcv. 
rifle, »., bie SUi^fe. 
right, ret^t ; — hand, ble 3lc(l)t(; on, 

to the — , Ki^tS; «., bae »ri)l; to 

be—, S((^t ^btn. 
righteous, gtvct^t, rei^t(l^affen. 
ring, H., bet Ming, 
ring, v., (resound) tlinflcn {231); (bell) 

rtingeln (214)^ —ing of bells, baS 

@el(iut 
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ripe, ttlf, 

rise, (get up) auf.flt^en (249) ; (go up) 

auf^gc^cn (24S) ; (from the dead) 

fluferfleE|»n (289) ; a// (fin. 
river, kt glug (^/. -t). 
road, bet SBcg, btc i^anbfhage. 
roast, brateti {248) ; «., ber Btaten. 
robber, bcr SRSubtt. 
rock, H., ber %t% gdlen (loi). 
roof, bae iDai^. 
room, (space) btrManm; (of a house) 

baS 3tinTii(r. 
rose, bit fflDlt. 
row, «., bit Wtl^e. 
row, II., Tubern (214). 
royal, tbnigltc^. 
run, ttnnfti (254), Men (248); JoM 

aux^ 298; — after, noi^-^ {dat^; — 

off, bobon— ; —up, Retail- (laufen); 

— away (from) tntlaufen (oW.); ■ 
rush, ftflrjen(2i3). 
Russia, (baS) 9Iug(anb. 



sack, (bag), ber ©aif {Jl. t). 

sad, trauiig. 

sailor, bet a)Iolm(e. 

sake, for the — , tvegcn, urn . . . niillen 

(fifM.,28o)i formy— ,nifinet— ,«ft. 
■ same (the), bctfdbe (208) ; all the — , 

ganj btilelbc, einerlet; at the — time, 

jitgleii!^. [obenb. 

Saturday, ber ©omsiag, bet ®onn- 
sausage, bie SButll (//. °e). 
save, retten (212); (spare) (pnren, 
saving, (uatfam. [^eilanb. 

saviour, bet iJtetler; the Saviour, bet 
Saxony, (baS) Sn^^en. 
say, fagen; be said to, loDen (472). 
scholar, (pupil) bet ©^itlec; (learned) 

bet ©elebtle i^art. ««i«). 
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school, bit @ii|nt(; — room. t>)( ®c^u% ' 

fliibc; boys' — , bi( Jtnabtnl^ult. 
Bcold, [(^(Ilen (232). 
scrcHin, f(^Teten (24;); i., bat @r' 

ft^rei ; or in/in. nouti. 
sea, b09 aRt« {//. -(), W( @te (//. 

-f tt, 426) ; — ^ck, («lran(. 
seal, n., bai @ieg<I; v., ficgcin, iHrfi(> 

gdn (214). 
season (of the year), bit So^reejelt. 
seat, n., btT ®I13; v., fc^; to take a 

-,fi*1(^n(2i3). 
second (the), btt jWeitt, ber anbtn 

(oE two). 
see, ff^en (343); call to — (vMt), be- 

seek, luc^tn. 

seem, f^clntn (247), DOT-brntntn (|dii 

232). 
seixe, grctfcn (246). 
self^ Itmph.) felbfl, (fiber; (oijecf) the 

reJl.proH,.(iyt). 

sen, Dcrlaufen. 

send, fd)idtn, ftnbni (254); — for, 

(person) lainmenlafffn; (chingi^olen 

(ofi™. 
sentiment, bic @e|tnnuilg. 
servant, (man) b(T 3)tcneT; (woman) 

bit liifttttin; — -girl, bit aHagl (//. 

•e); Ijody of — s, bit ®itntr((t)Qft. 
serve, bimen [da/.] ; (wait upon) it' 

bitnfB iacc). 
service, btt Eienp. 
set, tr^ fe^tn (213) ; inlr., (go down) 

unttr-gc^en (fttn, 248); — across, 

over, flbecli^n (287). 
settle, /r., (arrange) otbntn; (quiet) 

btm^igtn. 
seven, fifhen; — ly, fifb(tn)jig ; — 

— times, jiebtnniiil. [male. 

Beveral. mt^rett (157^ — times, mt^t- 



(strict) I 



(griev 



shake, [i^Htteln (214). 
shall, moi/ai: foOtn (472); as Ji 
aux., 173. 

sharp, f^arf. 

she, fie, te (452. 457)- 

shear, flfiettn (242)- 

sheep, baS @d^af (//. -t). 

sheet (of paper), btr SoflHl (431). 

shepherd, btr ©(^nftr; —ess, t 



sheriff, btr <Sd|(riff {E«g.). 

shine, (i^etnen (247) ; (glitter) fllfinjfn 

(213)- 

ship, bae ©i^iff {/>l. -t). 

shirt. baS gimb (gen. -tS, pi. -en, 

105). 
shoe, ber ©i^u^ (//■ -e)- 
shoot, ji^iegen (241). 
shop, bet Cabtn (pi. "«i, er — ). 
shore, boS Ufer. 
short, lurj; a!ioadv.;--\j (time), tolb, 

in (urjtm; — neas, bit JWtJt- 
show, n., bie Si^au; f., jeigen, ndlni 

(247), (guide) ffl^ttn. 
shut, Ic^liefitn (241), ju-maijeit. 
sick, tranf. 
side, bie ®flte; on this, that — of, 

bteB(tlt(«), jeii)efl(«) {gat. 280). 
siege, bit Stiagening. 
sigiht, bet anbltif, bie anfti^t {pi. -en); 

in — of. onftditig (fm.)- 
silent, fdSmelgtnb {part. ad;.). 
silver, bas ©ilbir; aiij., of — , filbtni. 
sin, bie ©flnbt; — ner, btt SSUnbet. 
since, prtp., feit {dot.); conj., (time) 

ftlt, ftitbem; (reason) ba (4S6). 
sing-, fingen (231). 
sink, finlen (fein, 231). 
sir, $en, mein ^ert (428). 
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sister, btt ©ii(TOtP(r. 

sit, fC*" (243); ^ down, fi(^ (efien; 

—ting-room, boB Sc^njiminer. 
six, fei^S; — th (the), bet (t^flt; — pirt, 

ba« @e(^etel. 
skin, H., bif §aut (/'■ '«) ; (pelt) bae 

gtU(//.-f); i^..ic^inbtn(23i). 
sky, ber Cimmtl; — blue, Wmmel- 

blau. 
sledge, ber Si^titten. 
sleep, K., llftlafen (248); — ing-room, 

bat ©^lafjimmcr; n., b(T ®(^laf; 

— y, ft^iafrig; ^less, fdjtofloa; go to 

-. ein=Wlafen {(tin), 
slipper, b« $antoffrf(f^«.-a,//.-n). 
small, ticin. 
smile, lii^fn (214). 
sneak, li^lti(l|cn (146). 
snore, fd)nflrd)eii. 

snow, H., b(r©i^nee;i'., (ifintien;— - 
' white, |(^it(etDttg. 
so, 10(485); (then) aljo. 
Boap, bie @tifc. 
society, bit ©efeQfi^aft 
soldier, ber ©olbnt'. 
some, cinigc (//.); mri^ce («>(?.); 

as pari. adj. ofleti not transl. ; 

body, one, jemanb; — thing, (tn>aS; 

—times, junietltn; —where, ttawlJ' 
DO ; — day, cinfL 
son, btr ©0^11 {pi- 'c); — in-law, ber 

©c^wifBtrfo^n. 
song, bft ©(fang [pi. "(); bo8 Citb. 
soon, bolb; tomf.,tiiFc; (earlier) fvii- 

^«; (rather) lieber; as — (as), (obolb. 
Sophia, gop^ie {gin. -enS).; 

sorry, bf triibt {pari, adj.) ; I am — , 

fB tbut mir I(ib (437). 
sort, bit @or((; what — of, ■aiai ffit. 
soul, bic @(elf. 
sound,!'., ningen(z3i);R., ber fifang. 
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sour, faun. 

South, b« @fib(en); -em, fflblt*; 
—wards, (abwatte. , 

Spain, (baS) Spanicn. 

Spanish, fpanifil^. 

spark, bet Juntt {gen. -ni,fl. -n, 99). 

speak, Iprtt^en (231). 

speech, bie ©praise; infin. «., bas 

©predien. 
speed, bit Site; — y, tilig. 
spell, but^jlabte'rm (215, *). 
spend, (money) auS-geben (243); (time) 

ju-brittgen (254). 
spin, (pinntn (232). 
spite, btr £QJibermint (99); in — of, 

Irog [gen. 2S0). 
splendid, priidf)tig. 
spoil, perbtrbtn (232). 
sportsman, ber 3dger. 
spring, (jump) (ptinBtn (231) ; (well) 

queUtn (242). both aux. 298; h, btr 

©pning (//. "t); bie Ouelle; (sea- 
son) btr griibliiig' 
sprout, v., fpvie^en (241). 
square, (figure) baS ^teitct; (place) 

btr ^Sloft (°e) ; adj., Bitredig. 
stable, bet ©taU {pt. 'e); —boy, bit 

©tnHInei^l. 
staff, ber Stab {pi. 't). 
stair(B),bie Srtppe; up — , oben; down 

— , unlen, (motion) i)tr-, ^in-untit. 
stand, |le^ (249) ; (endure) auS- 

^Ittn (248) ; — by (help), beiftiben 

{dai.) ; — still (stop), ftt^en bitiben. 
star, btr ©leAi. 
start, (depart) aft-fa^ten (leln, 249), 

ob.r(ifen(iein,2>3). 
state, ber Stoat {gen. -^i,pl. m). 
station, bie Station'; (house) bei 

SSot)nl)of. 
statue, bit 8ilb{dule. 
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stay, blcibtn (fetn, 147); (a time) oer- 

netlen. 
steal, ftf^ltn (t^i). 
steel, bfr ©ta^; — pen, bit ©lal|I- 

fcbcv; ai^'., flo^lttn. 
step, »., trtten ((tin, 243);H.,liKStitt; 

stair—, bie ©tuff. 
stick, bfr ©torf. 
stiU, a4f., Pin(e); 3^-, (time) no*; 

(howe^'er) bo* (485)- 
stone, bet ©lettt; o£ — , |l(lneni. 
stoop (down), fi(i| biirfm. 
storm, ber ©turni {pi. "<); — y. jWi;. 

tntftfi. 
Btory, (tale) Die ®t\iii\lS)tt, bte ©afle; 

(of a house) bet ©tod {pi. 't). 
straight, tfd)t, gtrobe; — on, fletabe 

strange, (foreign) frfrnft; (odd) loila 

bdbac; «., — r, bet gtembe {aJ/. n.). 

stream, bet ©Itom (//. "e); v., |lt6. 

street, bte ©ttafee. 

strength, bie ©tiirte; v., ftdcten. 

strike, ((ftlagen (249); {hit)tteffm(232); 

(the mind), ailf-follen (247, dal.). 
strong, jiarf. 
student, ber ©tubent'. 
study, v., piibie'teti (215); n., bai 

Stubtum {gin. -S, //., 118). 
subject, ber ©cgenfionb (//. "f). 
succeed, gelingen (231, impfrs. dot); 

(follow) folgcn (daC). 
such, foldier; — a, eiii \D\i)tt, (old) 

ellt(M7); bi/oreadj.'\o(M(i). 
sudden, plbglid), 

suffer, (eibeti (246)1 (allow) edafiben. 
sufGce, geniigcn, genug Iftii. 
sufficient, gcmig, l)iiini(^enb (part.). 
sugar, ber 3"*'' 
suite, bae ©efolge. 
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sum, bte ©umtne. 

summer, ber ©ommer. 

summit, btt ®ipfel, bie ^ilbe. 

sun, bif Sonne ; —shine, ber ©on* 

nenfdiein. 
Sunday, ber ©oiintag. 
sunken {part, adj.), gelunten. 
superior, uberlegen; — to (dot.). 
suppose, an=iiel)men (232); idiom, 

ste 4,6$; — (liiat). angenommtn, ge= 

(e^t (480). 
sure, jtd)(t, gewifi^ adv., — ly, geTOi^; 

bo4 ja, wo^l (485). 
surrender, ft-., ftbtrgfbfn; iittr., fid^ 

etaeben (143). 
sweet, filfi. 

swell, fdimeUEn (242; intr., (tin). 
swim, Ic^roimmen (232 ; aux., 298), 
swing, liftmingm (231). 
Swiss, adj., f*iueijeci(d); n., ber 

©i^itieijet; /., bit — tn. 
Switzeriand, bie @d)tlieij (416). 
sword, boB ©t^niert, ber ©tgen. 

T. 

table, bet ZV\6\. bie 2:<ifeL 

tailor, bet ©c^ntibtr. 

take, nefimen (232); — from, dot. 
pen.; — off (clothes), auS^jte^tn 
(241); — place, (tatl.[iiiben (379); — 
a drive, ride, walk (sit iktie vierdi). 

talk, fpred)«i (232) ; — of, betptei^fn; 
«., baa ©efpraft. 

tall, l|DCS; { person) grog. 

task, bie Siifgabe. 

taste, f^mnfen; (try) ftobieren (215); 
R., ber ®e|[I)in ad. 

tea, ber X^ee. 

teach, le^ren (442) j — er, Wx I'e^ttt. 

tear, teifien (246) ; — to pieces, jet- 
reifini. 
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tell, fagen; (a story) trja^lcn; — a 

lie, liigen (142)- 
temptation, bit SSeci'iK^ung. 
ten, }el)ii; the — th, bet jtlpite; — 

■fold, jcl)iifiic^. 
testimony, (testimonial) bai ^fUfl* 

Mi9 (//. -(ft), 
than, ale; rarely brnn {449, z). 
tbank, banfen Wat.); », —9, bcr 

Daiit. 
that, Am-.bec, JTOcr, bUJer (456); rel,, 

in, wdititi (459); ««>■• ^ofi; in 

order — , bamit {468, i). 
the, btr {dt/. art., 416) ; adv. carrel., 

the . . . the, je . . . befio (334). 
thee, bl^ {ace.), bit (a'ai.)- 

theft, bn: 2)iebjia^l (^x. -8). 
their, t^t; — s, H)ttc, bn i^vfg*. 
tbem, (le (off-), i^nfn (i^) ; "^ -i^'. 
4S7i — seises (emph.), ftlbft, (fl6tr; 

(«>:..) ri4 mm- 

then, (time) bann, bamalS; (infer- 
ence) bcnn, alfo. 
theology, bit HeolDfllt'. 
there, bort, ba {in comp., 184] ; sr//<f- 

live, —(is, are), e8 (294); adj., bottig. 
therefore, btebolb, bo^v, alfo. 
they, flf, wi^™. (457). 
thief, ber IJitb (//. -t). [nigt. 

thine, adj., bein; /fun,, btlner,bctb(i« 
thing, boa Sing (/>/.-(); any— ,sonie- 

— , ctniaS; not any — , nii^lS. 
think, bcnfdi (154); — of, (oj- abject). 

gen.cra.1X{ace.\, (opinion) Don(a'o/.)i 

(believe), gloubtn (437. 2)- 
third, adj., (the) bet btittt; «., bne 

!5)ritt(l (part). 
tbirat, n., btr 3)urf); ;'„ bilrften {or 

biirfttn); — y, bucftig; I am — , te 

bilrjict mii^ (290). 
thirty, bretfitg- 



thia, bitfet, btt; in eoMp^ ^let (401). 

tbou,bii(T86). 

though, adv., bod), jtbDi^; caaj. (al- 
though) Dbglfi(5, tDcnii . .. aiiiJ) (4S5). 

thought, bee ©tbanfc {gen. -118, pi. 
-u, 99)( - of, nn (aec). 

thousand, (a), taufenb. 

threaten, bTDl)tu {dat.). 

three, bcei; — cornered, — (dig; -^ 
times, ^— mnl; of — kinds, — crlti. 

thresh, bcc|d)en (242). 

throne, brr 2;^ton {pi. -f, or -fn). 

through, adv., but^ (287); prep., 
butd) {ace); (motive) au8 {dot.). 

thunder, btr ISonnti;; v., boimccn. 

Thursday, btt SounttStag. 

thus, {0 (4S5); olfc (inference). 

thy, btin. 

ticket, bos »iatt' (pi. -t). 

till, prep., btS, bis ouf {aec.) ; conj., btS, 
bis bog. 

time, bit 3*'' (A- -™)i (counting) 
ba« SDIal, IB £<wi/., >mol ; of that 
— , adj., bamnlig ; — -table, bet 
gal)tl)!an; at (what) — , iim (aff.). 

timid, fun^tfatn. 

tired, mflbe; — 10 death, tobmQbe. 

tiresome, murium, langrotllig. 

to, ju; (place) na4 i^as); an, aut, biS 
{acc^ ; or by dat. case; before injin., 
in (iim . . . JU). 

together, julommen. 

too, adv., jii; conj., (also) au^ 

tooth, bet 3ii^n {pi. °i)\ —ache, boB 
3a^nmcfi. 

top, bit ^t\fi, btr ®i|)ftt 

torment, qudltii. 

tovrards, nai^ {dat.), gtgtn {ace). 

tower, btr Sutm {pi. °e). 

town, bie ®tQbt (//. °e); cou* 

cilloi:, bti @tablrat 
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train, bn 3''B If^-'')' express — , 
in ©f^neUiiiH. 

tronsitoTjr, Deiganglid). 

translate, filirt{(^ (287). 

travel, rrilfn {aui., 298); «., — er, 
in 9;ei[enbe (/ar/. n.). 

tree, 6et ©aum (>/. 't). 

trip, (journey) We fflfift- 

trouble, B., (pains) bit aBiiV; (afflic- 
tion) bit 2rflb(al {//. -e). 

trousers, bie «(iiitl(ib(r (j>/.)- 

true, niiit)r; (faithful) tteu; cbA'., — ly, 
xoaiixHi), waljt^ofttB; jmar. 

trust, ttauen {da>.}. 

truth, tie aBntirftcil. 

«y, tKtfiH^cn; (test), probtt'rtn. 

Tuesday, bet SicnStag. 

turn, btrl)cn, tD(«b(n (254); — in. 
tin.tcf|ttn; — om, Qtratfii ((tin, 
248); — pale, erbleidini (246). 

twelve, jiuBlf. 
_ twenty, jtoonjiB; — second, btrjlfri- 
miB-ftt. 

twice, jwimiil. 

two, jiut), beibe (460). 
U. 

umbrella, btr Stegtnfdiiviii. 

uncle, btr Ol)(iTn. 

under, aiitr., unten, unttr {287) ; frep.. 
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understand, Uttflt^en (249). 
undertake, unlttnrtnien (232). 
tutdress (one's self), fi(^ aui'jie^tn. 
unfavorable, unflilnflig (to, ifat.). 
unfortunate, unglillllid); ai adv^ri, 

usually, — trnicilt (599), 
unhappy {samt as preceding). 
universe, ba8 ffltltatl Kg'"- — S). 
university, bit UniUnfttiif . 
unjust, ungtrci^*. 
unknown, uiibtTannt {pari. adj^. 



unnanaseable, unlcnffant. 

unripe, unreif. 

untU. prip., bis, ble ouf (afc); cmj^ 

bis, bis bug. 
unwell, untDo[|[. 
unworthy, UBDJirbiH. 
up, fli/»., auf, ^tvQuf, ijlnnuf; — hill, 

bergnn'; — stairs, obtn. 
upon, prrf., QUf, iibet {dat., off.). 
upper (tiie), b« obcre; —most, b« 

obtrlie (158). 
us, unS idat. sff .). 
use, braui^rn (ranly gen.\\ — up, 

titr&TaU(!)tn; make — of, fid) bebtc- 

ntn {gtn.). 
useful, nflfeli* (oW.). 
usual, flttliBtintidi. 
utmost (the), ber Bngetftt (158). 
utter, I/, Bu^tnt (214). 



ramble, bit Setienrtife. 
vain, fittl; in — , necgebene, 
valley, baS I^ol. 
value, b(t ajctt 
vanish, [i^tDtnbtn (jtin, 231). 
vanity, bit ISittlltit. 
very, fe^t; abs. sup., l)8d)fi, aiifierp. 
victor, bet @i(gtr; — ious, ficgttitft. 
view, (sight) bit Slusrii^t; (opinion) 

bit anfidit (pl. -en). 
viUage, baS I>ocf; — community, bit 

■Dorflt^aft. 
virtue, bit £u(|tnb. 
virtuous, tngtnb^aft. 
visit, btjui^fn; n., btr Stfuift. 
voice, bit ©tint me. 
volume, ber Sattb {jd. 't, 426). 
vowel, btr aSotaV (pl. -t); — change, 

btr 9blaut; — modification, bet Uni' 

laut. 
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w. 

wait, mnvtm (212); —for, — rarefy 
i-™, 434; »wo//f ouf (affOi— ing- 

room, b(r SBartefoQl ; "•. — er, bet 

Sfllticr. 
wake (up), auf-tsa^En; tr., toeden. 
walk, !>., ge^cn {(tin, 248); goto—, 

fpajlCreit ~; n., b(t epnjicr'gong. 
wall, bie 3Rauti; (of a room) bie 

want,!',, brau4(ii,Iitblltf(n(26i,jc«.); 

«., (need) bag atbUtfntg; (lack) bet 

ajiangel (an, dot.). ■ 
war, ba SrifB- 
warirobe, bie ®orbfrob(. 



[;la 



Tif)- 



wash, nm(if|(n (249) ; alsortjUx. 
watch, toat^en; /r., betoat^en; n.. 

aB«*e; (time) bie U^t (//. -en). 
water, bas SBaffn; f^ miiifcnt (214), 

beijteSoi (241). 
wave, «, btt ffleUt; v., me^; ft-., 

(f^mtngra (231). 
way, btr ffieg; (manner) hie 5!8tlft. 
we, mit. 
weak, |d|ma<^. 

wealthy, rtid), BennBgenb {part, adj.), 
wear, trogen (249). 
weary, niiibe, (ttniibft {fart. adj.). 
weather, bag SJttter; —cock, bet 

Settw^o^ii (A- 'e). 
Wednesday, bet SRittmo^ (33S). 
week, bit SSdc^C 
weep, iDcinen. 

wei|;h, witgot (241) ; tr., roflgra (242), 
welcome, mill torn men. 
well, adj., iDo^t; adv., gut, >not)t (4S6). 

what, inter., rel. fron. mnB ; inttr. 

adj., meli^er; —ever, aUeB moB, 
niae . . . av,ii (459)> 



.W./, ■ 



when, inttr., raann 
A/., alS, ba(486)i 
whence, IDO^et, or sip. (4S3). 
where, no; (in camp., btferi vmtieU, 

I, 22«). 

whethef, cBnj., ob. 

which, inter., TOtlt^et; rel., rorii^tr, 

btr (234). 
while, n., bit SBeile; conj., (whilst) 

btenb, inbem, inbfifm (486)'. 
whip, bl( ipeilli^e. 
whistle, pjtiftn (246). 
white, roeig. 

WhilBuntide, '(Jfinfllleii {/'■)■ 
who, inter.. Wet; rel., mtldjer, btt 

(234); (lie) —, -ever, loer, met... 

nil* (459)- 
whole, flonj (144); «., bo8 ©onjt. 
whose, inter., Wef(cn ; rel., btfftn, 

betcii (234). 
why, nariim, ntS^alb, ivoS (4j8). 
wicked, bfife. 
wife, bie gtau (//. -tii). 
wilderness, bit SBailt, bU SBilbnte. 
will, «., ber BBiUe {gen. -ne, /^. -n, 

99} ; (last) bnS Xfftanicut'; v., Inol- 

(en (261 ; modal, 472) j at jut., 173. 

willing, millig; to be — , fflifleiie (tin, 

win, geminntn (232). 

wind, ber SJinb. 

wind, minben (231); — up (a clock), 

au|.iitf|en(24i). 
window, bus ^enflet. 
wine, bet SBfiti; — -glass, baS SBein. 

gldS. 
wing, btr glugd ; — ed, geflflgrit. 
William, Sil^Flm. 
winter, btt aBiattt. 

wish, »., bet fflJunfc^; v., mflnji^eii. 
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with, (together) mit, fanmit, 6fl (^<j/-) ; 

(me»i«) 6ut* (fl^t.). 
within, adv., tnncn, liatill; prep., 

(time) binnm (<^^) ; (place) inneiT' 

6alb {gen.). 
without, ad^., braugfn; prep., ofiiu 

(aff.), ougec (^o/.), ouger^Qlb (^-^f.)- 
woman, DaS Seib,bie grou (//. -en), 
wonder, «., taS SBunber (//. — ) ; w,, 

fidi tounficrn (213, ilbft, aic). 
wood, (material) bas <&oIj ; (place) 

bctSalb (pi. "er); —en, ^Sljctn. 
woodman (cutter), bei' $olj^auer (//. 

-). 
word, baS aSort {//. 'fr, -c, 425). 
work,H.,baeSBJcrt(//.— e). bif atbett; 

v., atbtiUn (2i2)i — people, Hf 

arbtttsieuU(?/. 426)- 
world, bie aaJelt (//. -eii). 
worm, ber Siitm \pl. "ct). 
worth, oi^'., nieit (gen.')\ — while, 

bft aJIiilie mert. 
wound, n., bie SEunbe; v., ucrniunben. 
wreath, bet Sronj (//. "e). 
write, (d|tclben (24;). 
writer (author), bee ©Ariftflener. 



writing, n., bie ©thrift {pi. -en); in 

— fdictflll*. 
wronf , adv., unted^t; «., bae Unrei^t; 

to be — , Unte<fll ^aten. 

y. 

year, baS 3i»ftt (//. -e). 
yellow, gelb. 

nan, bet Souer {gen. -8,//.,-n). 
yes, jfl. 
yesterday, Bffitrn; adj., of—, gtlhifl 

day before — , uorfleflern. 
yet, (time) nodi; not — , no* nii^t; 

iwever) bot^, jebotf) (485). 
yield, metrficn (146), no^^Beben (243) 

both dat. 
yonder, adj., jener; adv., bort. 
you. (//.) ibr: {sing.) bu; (j. ^//.) 

e (189, noli). 
young, jung; — man, ber SflUB'tifl; 
lady, baa grauleiii. 

your, yours, adj. andproii. {set you) ; 
self, selves {empA.), jelbft; or nyf. 
/e^ts (454). 
youth, bte Sugenb; (young man), 
ber 3iingltna. 
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I. Plural of Nouns. 

See Foot-Note, p. 46. The following ifets are added foi 
reference : — 

I. Strong I, (a) The following masculines modify (he vowei (§ 76). 
3)et Mpfel, Sder, SBobfn, Sciibcr, ®atltn, §Qfen, ^nmtncl, §ammcr, .5>nnlie1, 
SRanfltl, SKontel, ^iagfl, Ofen, ©attel, iS*nabcl, ©t^roaBft, 3iaUt, ©ogel. 

{i) Variant are: Iki gabtn, ®ra6(n, Sabia, 9iabel, @(£iQbr(n), SBaBtn; 
and Ihe neuter, boS Eager— with a few others, rarely, as bft Sogcu, bet 
anogen, etc 

s. Strong II. (a) The folloningmasculine monosyllables do not modify 
the vowel (§ 83, *) : Xtv Hal, aar, ?(rm, fflorb, ©orn, SJoi^t, Sold), S)ru(f 
(but in comp. auSbciltff, etc.), Rotfi, ©rob, @url, §0111^, §iif, ^iiitb, Cac^B, 
Saut, EiiriiS, 21(01(6, aiionb (aBonbcn = manthi), 'Cfab, ^ol, ^uls, ^Jiinti, 
®(^Uft, ©c^H^, ©top, jEag, ^of {'w*). and a few others, with some of variant 
usage (§ 424-5}. 

{b) But the following foreign masculines modify (he vowel of the last 
syllable ; J)Er Sllac', SSiWot, fSMoxtA', ©entral', fianol', Saplan', ftotbiiial', 
91oTa{f, ^nlaff— to which may be added the reuters, baS ^ofpltal', ^fU 
tal' (pi. -aitr). 

3. Strong III. For masc. plurals in -et, see pp. 29-30. There may be 
added— though with variant forms — 2)(r Sorn, ©ttaufi (nasegay), ^\6it, 
86j™iiiK (g 105). 

4. Weak. For masculine monosyllables of weak declension see p. 34. 
There may be added; ®« Sel« (5 lo"). gin(, ®eif,9ictB,©paB; also (§121), 
Swinrnd;, Sorfa^r. ®et ©urfd), bcr ®c(tn (as also btr $irt, bet 0(t|8, anA 
others rarely) occur with or without final t. 

5. The itiong feminines (§ 81) are the monosyllables: a)ic Stlflft , "i-^t » 
«fliil l*OK*),«rQut, SBruttft, Sruft, gauft, grui^t, ®an8, @nift, 5tawt). ^o.u*' 
Sluft, Staff, Su^, ffimft, SauS, Suft. Jufl. SKai^i, OTogb, aKauS, 9Itt*>*-. 'SV'iRi*'' 
%fl, ©taM, aSonb, SSurft, ^iinft; and, with variant forms, '3*0*- '^'i*V 
®d)iiuv, 3m^t. Also, .flut^t, .(unft in comp., atnibrufi, ©e^A*'*^'^^ "■■• "^ 
SI!iitlti,Sim!r(j7;) 



^ 
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6. Neuter monosyllables with plural -t (§ 82) are; 

(o) In -r : IJaS ©aor, ©fer, 3al|r, aHfcr, ^Jnat, 9to^r, Sler, 2:^or ( ^uj^), 
and the following: 

{i) Sas Sett, Scir, 8(iii, Soot, «rol, ®ine (rt/n^), Stj, gtH, gfft, (Sift, 
$tft, Sod), flnie, Jfreuj, P(o)o9, 5m(a)a9, 9i(lj, ^ferb, ';ifunb, JiuU, Sfi^t, ffle^ 
Bifid), ffliff, Sog, eaT3, et^of, ®4iff, edjnititi, ©eil, ©ifb, ©pid, ©tutf, 

aBetl, ^Elt, 3eug, ^id, with a few others, and some of variant nsige (^ 105). 

7. The most important nouns of mixid declinsion are given ^ 99-104. 
There may be added, though with some variation of usage : %tt %Vaa.i\tt, 
Sorbeer, ^fau {?), ©traufi {pstrkh\ Untett^mi, ^ierot, and the neuter, baS 
?eib, with a few foreign words, as fion'(uI, 3ntersf'fe, 3unifi', ©tatut'. 

S. Other lists m^ht be added, but hardly with advantage to the studtnt. 
For special irregularities, variant or double foims, etc, reference must be 
made to the dictionaries. (See also §§ 105, 424-6). 

II. Uses of Some Prepositions. 

See § 447. The following are selected for illustration. The 
arrangement is made alphabetical, for reference : 

Kn, with dative or accusative, at or to a point. 

1. With dative; (a) /"/fl^ at OT near: (1) «Mt onberS^flw.an bcrg(I^ 
(iiiib) an bet SBanb, etc. ; (2) on: bet @ut l)iingt an bet SBanb ; an bttn lifer 
ftcl)cn ; tie SBacfit om 9f^ein ; and (3) of, of battles named for ri-mrs: bit 
®d|la«t an bet Sllma (see bet). 

(*) Relative point or dtgret (see pred. superl. § 160); 2)ie S^gc finb jcgt am 
ISllBJItn, (at the) longeit. 

(c) Definite specificaiian. (1 ) primarily of place, in : todm an etnem gufie ; 
(2) manner, by: ati bet ^anb gretfen, fitl}ttn, batten, jie^n, by the hand; 
hetice, m^jBj, by: an bet ©timme ixXvemvaito knmoby tkevoiee; (■^plenty 
or -want, of. in: tei*, arm, jlatt, ii^ma* nn; Ubeiflue, aJlnnael, an @flb; 
excess, want, of money. (4) cause, from : leibeii, ftetben, OH ; from, or of 
(a disease; see Bov). (5) And with verbs, as fe^Icn, Ijinbetn, jmeifeln, to 
doubt of; teiine^ntf n, Euft fitiben, to take pleasure in. etc. 

{d) Time, definite without duration, at, in : om iDlotBen fle^t bit ©Oline 

anf; am ^nfange; am Snbt. On: am Xlontag; am neuaten SDlai (dates 
h 309) > an melnem @ebutteiaQe (see ju ; and for time of day, nin). 

(e) In many phrases, as, e9 tft OH mil )u rtbtii, my turn to speak; « iff 
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nit^tSan tiet®efi^i[6tc,'ioMf/ij-i«j'4^rfffry; am 2tbm, a/ivc; on |(iner@t»nt, 
itt&ispiace; an hiffen ©telle, inaliad of that.etc. 
s. With accusative, moli(m or dimtiim to. 

(a) Fl<Kt—io, on, against: et ge^t an bie ©de, flelll bm X\\ii an bo» 
genHer, IjSnflt ten 4)ul on Die ifflnnb ; tlopft an bie Iliiite ; flBfit ben gu6 an 
eintnStftn; It^nt fti^ an bleSiauer; and in phrases like: an tie atbeil 

gel)en, ^ /o iwfi, etc. So, with motion implied {where sometimes dat of 

ind. object): tinen 85ri(f f4tf iben; fin©u4 lenben; eine SRcbt^allen— an, to; 
and in address, without verb — letters, poems, etc, as: an Smtna, an bit 
gnube. 

(b) Figuratively, dirtction ef mind: btnlen, erinncrn, malpnen, on, of; 
glauben, an, in; flemBlintn an, to, etc., and the corresponding nouns : ber 
®cbttnlt, @tDub(, on; as, )<4 glaube an eineu ®ott, in one God (see btnltn 
Don). 

(f) Number or Hmt; here an, alone, denotes indefinite amount, up to, or 
nearly: C8 lofiel an bit je^n Xba'"'. '""'e usually with btS, to, till: biS an 
bae l£nb( ; nom iDiorgen biS an ben Slbtnb, etc. 

Huf, with dat. or accus., on, upon, a surface. 

I. With dative: (u) Place, on, upon, literally, as : anf bem Ilfc^f, bem 
©erfle, btr %n, btm @d|iff(, btr Strolc, jcin, etc. Hence (i), with places 
implying elevation at imforlatue, aXi auf meincm ^'IHnttr {up stairs); ouf 

Hem ^ii\o{)t {up ai) ; and so, auf bn Uniuttfitdt, ber auefleUung, bem Sane, 
beni aflnttle, bet ^Jofi, (ein, etc. Also (c), local oecupation or condition, at, 
on: gr iji QUf ber ©djute (=/W//a>«;ir7, while in sckesl^Kvi ber@(^ule); 
an) ber 3agb; auf einer 9tet!t, etc. And hence in phrases like auf bem^anbe, 
in the couniry; auf ber ©tide, on the spot; auf bet %i^ai, in the very act, etc, 
(rf) Methaphorically, testing or standing on: bautn, bem^en, bc^anren, 
bef)ei)en (insist) anf (yet also accusative). 

i. Much more largely, sometimes when dative might be expected, auf is 
used with accusative ; 

(ii) Place, with verbs of motion or action, corresponding Co a, b, c above ; 
as, on: auf ben Seig, bie ©ee, bit ©ttage, gc^n; to: auf ben ©ad, btii 
ajlovtt, bit ?of), bae S!anb, geften ; on or for: auf hie gogb, etnt anije, 
ge^en, etc. 

{b\ (Up) to, a point, or degree; as: biS auf ben Xob ; fx t^al mi^ auft 
angrrfie Bfb'^ai^t;^and here the absolute superlative (8315): awfe fi^onfie 
gtflfifn, etc. 

(c) ZJjTirttfffw, on or after: ©^lag auf ©C^lag, blmo upon {afitr) blon; 
bet ©onntnjl^eln folgt auf bin SRtBtn. Hence, on, as oecation: baS t^ue tift 
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ouf S^rtn ©tfe^I, on yur ei'der. And so, in phrases expressing mamur, 
in; ouf W\t SBeiff, in this viay; auf 2)tUtW, in German; OUfB ntUt, o««c, etc 
(i/) Dircctian on or toward an object or purpose: f'C ^<it tmntfr ein Suge 
ouf boB Sliib ; er gltbl oiel @elb oiif Sfid)« flue,^« or/or icoij (thus, ouf 
tiafi. yiw". '" '"'i/ijj' Mil/}. Hence, as prospective cendition, oni auf iiie®efnftt 
Ijantifln, oi /lif riik ; auf Scib unb ?cben ; ouf bitjt iBebingung ; or in: auf 
bit(fn gall ; ouf atte gdllt (literally, for all casts) ; or at : ouf mtint ftofitn, 
at my cxpmse, and other phrases. 

ii\ So,mth verbs and 3djectives,deno(mg direction of mind on oc towards 
as, for: fiofftii, roavlen ; to: ontreocltn, bbren, niftfftt: tr antmortet mit; but; 
oufntciuf jraat;et^Brt auf m(ine3icbo;on: vcdincn, fid) tedafjen, femogen, 
jo^lcn; — adjectives, of: dff cjii^tia, neiki(d), ftol; ; at: boff, frbofl, etc. 

(/) Timely) on, towards: tS p ^t auf neun ; f in SBievtd Quf bwl, a (F«ar^ 
ter past two; (z) prospectively for a point, or period; tint 91ci[c ouf bffl 
etfttn aSai ((fHeeen— ouf fine aSodie uctfi^tebtn ; ct rcijl auf cine ajoftf ab, 
foratveek. {3) On or at a point, precisely; SommtH @ie OUf bit SKinutt, 
at the minute; auf (ininol, all at once; and in phrases like; ouf \ra\s«i,for 
ever; ouf SBicbttftljtn, till tee meet again, elc, in prospective sense, for, till. 
NoTt — Slut is much usfd advtibially («/, ■>/(■, etc.), xaA in adverbial phraxi. 
Hni, with dative only — out of (from witliin). 

(a} Place — motion Out of : (i) 8118 bent ©aufe tomntfll ; ®eHi au8 ber 
Safdje nc^meil; aiiS bcm gtufttr It^fU, to look out of the windirw ; sometimes 
from (yet strictly froni within): aus bet ®tabt lomnien, etc. 

(z) More rarely removal away from : ouSbenaugm; aue ber SDIobe, out 
of sight, fas/lion, etc. 

{b) Source — iiom.by: (i) 3* |eV au« S^tErti SrtcfE — OUS fttnem Sctto- 
gfu; ii^Weifiauserfo^tuna— au9 biden @runb(n ; a\ii ^tx\!%fa, ty mistaJu. 
Hence, (2) origin, from: gr jlammt aueetiieroUfu gamtlie— aua ©ftlln; 
ein aKonfien auS altcn Stit"'; 9Jatl)ri(Sten— SSttefe— ous Sieutft^lanb, etc 

(c) Material— onxoi, at: %ai @Dlb gemat^t; auS fe^m gebrannt; bet 
aRenfift bcfif^t ouS Eeib unb ©tele; auS niifttfl mitbnidite; loetben oue, to 
becamt of, etc, 

(rf) Motijie—imm, for: HuB eitelteit, ®tlj. Slot ftanbeln ; aufl 3ffangtt 
on ©rib,/"'- waTit of money; au« at^tung gegen ©ie, out of respect, etc 

8}(i, with dative only — by, near. 

(a) />/*;?— properly (near) by: Er tuoftut bci ber ftirc^e; Id) (lanb btt bent 
JtBnlg. So in many phrases: bei %\\i^, at table ; btl ©ofe, at court; beim 
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aStin fi^ ; i* ^ott lein ®elb 6ei mlr, alxmt mi; bit @(6lo*t bei SrtpjtB, o! 
(with names of /mffni) f feci ©innen foin, w iwrr*j«»jcj,- bet ®(tte, tujife, etc. 
I {b\ More especially at one's house : (i) @et bcm ©t^iKibei, at ':if 
tjtfiwV (house or shop}; cv tuo^nt bel mit, rorti »</ (at my house — mltmtt, 
elsewhere). Hence (!) as characteristic — with, among, in: EaS ijl bti 
unS aHIobe ~ bei ben 3)eulfi^en flbli*, viitk us, among the G.; boe Sort finbet 
Ti* bcl ben 3)i(^teni — b(i @0(t^(, in the poeis, etc. Sae fie^t bei 3^nen, 

j-AiHrfj luiVA — depends on —you; \xa^W. ©te btt ifim noi^, inquire of him, etc. 

(t) /njiyHm^nt — by (less frequently than in English): (1) ©el bet §anb 
ne^men ; bci fctntm ifiamcn ntnntll, to call by -his name. So (z) in adjuration : 
bet ®ott, by {the help ef) God; bei meinet Sb", »y, or on »y hcncr ; and (3) 
condition — oTi: bei Sebenifirafe, en penalty of dtath ; bci alle bem, with (in 
spite of) all that. 

[d) Time—^i] on, as occasion : SBei biefet ©(legoi^it, on (iw occasion; 
bci biefen Soctcn, at these viords. And (z) in phrases, during;, by; b(i9tai!^t; 
bci Xagc ; bti Sii^le, by candlelight; bei ^ellem Xage, in broad day ; bei bte(tm 
SBetter ; beim Sffen, while reading. Rarely with numbers, meaning nearly. 

Sttr4, with accusative only — through. 

(a) /Vacc^motion through; 2)urif| btc ©Inbl — bra SBJalb — witen; but* 
(Inen glug (d)iniinmen, across a river; burit) nlle (Sefa^ten flfflteit^, etc. 

(*) jMJanr — through, by : Ecc ©rtcf lam burd) bie 9JDfi, through {iy) the 
mail; er mnrb reitft burd) ben ^anbel— bur* 3bren ©(iptinb, by trade, etc.; 
buri^ eltten !|}feil Deriounbet, by an arrow, etc. 

{c) Time — extension through; here bUTi^ usually follows the noun (more 
frequently, ^inburd)) : boS ganjf 3a^t bunf) ; ben lag b'"bur*, all day long. 

MoTE.~SuiA ii much uwdadverbiilly (ttirouKhoul): and.u preEi, ii Kpanble or 
iiueparabk, with changed sunac (§137). 

Sfir, with accusative only — for. 

(a) Primarily, place — in front of; hence, in behalf of, for: tcir tSmpfcn 
fiir SiSntg unb 9l!otctlanb ; meine grennbe IHmmtit f Ut mid), vote far me; i<^ 
forge fur Bv(^, etc. 

(*) Hence, in place of, for : (1) ISr ^anbelt fflt mlt^./w me (ai my agent) ; 

Silliflc aB(a)ar!n fur b(a)ar(a ®elb, cheap goods far cash ; ii^ nefime ti fQr ©e- 
ja^lung m\,/or, or in, payment, (i) Price— \w. fur je^n K^ler loufen — 
oertaufen, (3) And for, as: in phrases like adjten, etliartn, gellen, ^Itm, 
fiff) auSgebeu — [iit (§ 443, c), etc. 

(f) Hence, /Ai«/, dutination — ita: ®a8 ©IDct ift ttil^l Wr mil^ ; ©plct 
jeuge fflr fllnber, tiys for children, etc. Or (2) proportion, correspondence: 
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9l iff olt fflt feint 3o^, M/ar Ait years; and phrases like Tlami fflr 9)iatin; 
laa fat Sag ; SJort fat aBotl, etc. (3) Stiirktion .- (iic lieiite, fflt biefe* aJtal, 
/■?r this lime; fut ntt^flj/w but; an unb filt fli^, in and for itself, per 

^H, with dative or ax;cu3ative — in, into. 

1. With dative — position in (nearly as in English). 

(o) Piaceozlime—'m, within: in blefem 5au(e — bfcfcm 3a^«— bet nfli^. 
fltnaSoil)(; inSftlin; im ifflinter, eic; at: in bcr Siit^e— bet ©i^uh, o/ 
sehool (see OHf) ; in fiutjem, in a short time; ttl alltt grille, as soan as 
foisibte: Im Sltet Don 60 3a^ten, at the agt, etc. 

{b) Condition: tn @tbaiilen ; in SetjnieiflunQ ; in etnet unQltldlti^tn Sage 
— Stimmung^feitt, etc 3nt SSegtiff fetn ju fi^niben (»« the idea) en tie 
feint of tariting (g 465). 

(f) Manner: im ®eifle beten, in spirit; ill bet eile, in haste,m einem 
beleibigenbeii 3;one, in (with) an insulting tone; in aSat)t^eit ; In bet £^t, 

2. With accusative — motion into. 

(a) fiaee—into: in boe ^ue — ben ®atten — ge^en, etc; tot in bie 
ftit^t— bte@^ule—ba3S;^fatet — flf|tn, fo cAurd, ttc. ; in: tt f^nittftil^ 
insSein— ^aitt einenSdinilt inbie fSSanQt, a cut in Ais cAeei. 

(i) Condition^ change into: SBaffet in aBeln — Stautiflleit in gteube — 
betmanbrtn ; in jniei ©liirfe ttilen, into two pieces ; in Uptiigtelt OerfoUen ; in 
l)ieglnd)(iagen,/ff/«/Ai^^:i/,- (inTOiHigen in, /c consent; fit^ mifi^enin, m 
meddle witA. 

Note. — 3n, aa prefix, ii ein — ue il» ^(celn, ^tndiu 

ttit, with dative oniy — company, participation with. 

(3) Usually with; iDofinen — tffen — mit (seeBei); also to: fpteffienmit; 
neiroanbl mit, relatedto ; on: Sfifleib ^oben mit, to Aave pity en; by: tin 
SRiinn mit 9Iainen @d)mibt, by name (see bei), etc. 

(*) Tiwi — coincident with: SKit bem griiftling (omtnen bie ©d^malttn; 
mit btefen SBoitcn ging ft ab ; mit laaeSonbrud), at (wiiA) daybreak, etc 

(■:) /jMfr««^B(— with: aiiit cirttm SKefTrt (c6n(ibni ; mit einem T)ol*t 
(ici^en, etc; mit gngen tttlen, under foot; mit b(o)atem@elbeIau(tn, tobtty 
forcasA; mtt be t $oft fd^tdtn, *»- maif ; i<^ (ogtbamit, /ih«i« ; mnltiUltcitKit 
— binibteten— mit, by. 

(d) Manner— fnXti: mit SttflUflgen ; mit grofitn anfltn anft^, with 
surprise ; mit ISotfo^ — gldfi, on purpose, and various adverbial phrases. 

Non. — nu, often MudiuadTeib, witboat obiect— witb, aloof; (with). 
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9ll4r ^*^ dative only (properly near) — towards, to, after. 
{a) Bace — direction towards, to (not of peTSons): 3i^ tti{r na<f| Sng-, 
Innb— nat^ Serlin— noi^ bcm ®iiben ; nad) bet ©talit— nai^ ©aulc— b(^, 

(i) Hence, of object aimed at — after, for: laufen nod), A>™« a/iir; noi^ 
bm ©letnen grttftn, to grasp at. So, fcastn, tcijMi, ftteben, ld|iden— uot^, 
after,at for; (i^tefien, tra^ten, roerfeii, jUfen — no^ a/, etc.; and with ad- 
jectives, btgittig itai^, etc. 

(c) Tim*— afterr(i) 9ia4 Bleuja^t ; noi^ jt^n Ul|r ; nac^ eiiitt SKinute ; 
(z) successitm after, next to: na^ bit iff n mtin Ittbfler gnunb, nut to 

{d) Hence, after, according to (in this sense often follows) : 9!ai4 finer 
ajorfi^rift |(^ietbeu, afitr a eopy; nadi ©eft^l ^anScln ; not^ mtinet aKelnung ; 
na(4 mctnet Ul)t, by my watch; ■aiA, ben @efe^en ; btm ^Itet nntf), according 
taagt; btt Seifte nod|, in a raw. And in phrases like riiftten, Hrteilen — 
nni^, tD judge by; riedien, fc^metfen — nai^, to lastt of. 

ttier, wilh dat. or accus., over, above. 

1. With dative, position over. 

(n) Piace, over: "Sxc 91ebel fle^t fiber bent Serge ; ntemonb ftcM Abtt bent 
SBntg {)« ran*). 

(*) over, beyond: Qber b«n 3Bcere lag etne ntue SEBell. 

(f) over, during : Ubtr b»m Sudfie, bent 0e(en, j^tief er tin, ivhilt reading; 
fiber bem ©piele entflanb bcr ©treit, during Iht game {over, cancer aing^ibtx 
bag Spiel), etc. 

2. More freely with accusative, of motion, extent, action, expressed or 
implied, over, above, beyond, about, etc 

(o) Direction owct: Uber bit SSrOde gef|en; flliM bafl ^au8 fliege n ; btn $nt 
ftbtr ben %i\&i tiangen; eine SrQife uber ben glug fdilagrn, over {across) the 
river, etc. Here belong such verbs as ^tttjd|en, Itgiereii, fieflen — fiber, etc. 

(i) Over, beyond: (1) Uber boB ijiet (i^te^en, far^^ ''*' mari; fiber ben 
Sbnig feljen ; fiber eine meilr meit ; Jiber nieine fitdfte ; fiber one ^agen ; ubtr 
60 3alittdt. Also (2) past, by: fiber ^oriBna* fonTjon, mo ^arM/and (3) 
after, in addition to : SSrieFe fiber Sriefe {if)»ibtn, letleri upon letters ; cinen 
Sag fiber ben anbeni, one day after another, etc. 

(i) Time beyond, after: (i) Uber ein 3a^r (t^en toir nn« mieber, in 
{after') a year ; ^(utt fiber jcftn Jiagr, ten days hence; fiber furj obft long, 
soontr or later; (2) In some phrases, during (here usually follows the case); 
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tbn 'ifiaijt, tmer nigit (in tAt iii^M) ; bit Wac^t iib«, allHighi; ben ©onnttrt 

Bber, all {ihtBugh) the summer. 

(d) Yteqaeiiiiy ai object oi cause : about, conceminf^, of, etc. Thus; 

(i) With verbs, as (prcC^cn, ((^rtibtil, ttja^len — fiber, «bout (see Don); {2) 
especially of emolions and their expression, as: fi^ tirgern, fii^ fieuen, fi^ 
IDunbcrn, trfc^reifen ; nagen, lai^tn, Iraittm, iveinen — fiber, and with like ad- 
jectives, fro^, trouvifl, etc., fl&ct, of, for, at, etc 

nM, with accus. only, around, about. 

(<i) Plate: Um ben 2:iM liljen, laufen ; tinai um bnt ^IS binbcn, tragen ; 
bit ©egetib um Soiion, etc. 

(*) Time, oiiramder—li) indefinite, about: um SDIiltetliai^t ; nm jTOei. 
^unbdrt, about 200; but (2) of the lime of day, definite, at: um reticle 3"*? 
um jroet U^r, at two o'clock, etc. Also (3) excess, by: um ein 3al)i' Sltet, 

a year older. {4) Succession, after : (inec um ben onBcm, om after another. 

(c) Rotation around, (1) alteraalion : einen 2:09 um ben onbern, every other 
day ; (2) Exchange, for; angf nm Sugt, an eye for an eye; um elnea ^o^fii 
^'^K\.itaa^t\\,iot[a.t)ahighfirice. {Si End, ox loss; nm 6a« eebm bringm, ft 
dtfrive of life ; um baS ®clb tommtn, to lose one's money; cS i(} nm mii^ gt. 
id^C^tn, all aaer with me. Compare bie 3eit ill um, over (as of a circuit com- 
pleted), and so in many phrases. 

{d) Very largely with remote object, about, for; um etnwe (helteu, um 
Srot, Scrifibuufl, bitten ; um ®(lb ((litlen ; nm iRat ftagen ; um ^aife rufea ; 
um @oltt9 SSiDen./iw God's sake. And with still more general reference : 
Sie fle((t (S nmi^n, um (cine @e[unbl|eil? kem is it about, etc.? ©etftura 
(ttnStbfnju t&un, .iw/j/'^ijfl/j/flii, etc. 

NoTB.— Sic toitltn attr, um, linen apt 
abject of conKntioD. This more remote iensi 
Um has many ukb in adverb phraiei. 

Dutcc, with dat. or ace., under. 

I. With dative, position tmder, beneath, (a) Flcue : Ultttr tincm Sautttc 
jiflien ; ec fletjt lit[ untec bir {in rank) ; imlec ber Oanb, underhand, secretly ; 
unlet @egel, under sail ; imtet meinem ©djuBe |h^en, under my protection : 
uiiter ben ©cfe^en, subject to the laws ; nuter biefet iBebtngunfl, under (on) 
this condition. So (z) time: untec bee fflfgiftung 9?apoIeon8; untec ben 
beulfften Soljern, under, etc. 

[b) Among, frequently ; (i) unter aiibern,omo«^ott^?- (iijufj; bie ((^Bnfte 
unter olleu {so, often, for part, gen., g 431); nntcr einanbet, in contusion; 
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sometimes (2) between: iratet iinS Httagt, ttUtr innw; unler SrflbMm, c*it- 
fidentially, etc., or {3) amid j Unter Subcin, amid shimts. 

(c) Below, less than: Untet bem Sett ongeben, unttr ?teis oerfanfen, 
bilaw valut; unitt Jfflanjig 3a^ten alt ; untet oUct fltili(, beneath all criticism. 

2. With accusative, motion, under, beneath (a) : untet tincit Snum 
tireten, Ri^ fliti^teii, to take refugt under; ct ^l oBe SJinge untet (etne giigt 
a((l)on,/H;«»flW-;ii^ne^ine hid) unlet mdnett ©rttiil;, etc 

(*) Amongi Unttnut unttt ben SSeijcn (flcn,/o s(rji tares among the tiiluat; 
unter bie ©olbaten ge^cn, to enlist. 

Sun, with dative only, fiom, of, by: 

(3) Place (1) motion from : Sr (ommt BDu bet ©tflbt; teifl Bon 9|}(itis natj 
fionbon ; and in phrases, uon oben, Doir 'jinten ; Don etnanber ge^n, to se- 

farale,etc (2) Transition from: Don SBotten jU ©filogen, /r<™ words to 
iUies; DOn einei Stanl^elt gmelen, recover fi-om. (3) SeparatioH from : \iLifi 

SKeilen Bon Setlin; teiii »on; fret Don ©^ulben,/r«yflfeto; ftciaefturoi^en 
Don, acquitted of . 

(A) Time, from (often with added adverb) : Don ^Otgen btSSbenb; Don 
^eute ; Don Sinbfteit on ; Don Sugenb ouf ; Don aitetS (3ett} I|ev, from olden 

(c) ^iwr-e;, fiom : (i) Don efitlt^en iSltetn geboten ; ellDaS uon einem oer- 
langen, et^aiten, etc., to ask from, or of; Don ^txytV., from the heart; Don 
felbft, voluntarily, etc. (2) Material, from, of: Sine SStutte Den eijen (but 
one (Sijen niad)en), ein .^etj Don ©leiu (for the adj. §432). (3) Means, from, 
by; ct Icbt DDnletnem §anbel; Don bet Euft leben, oaair; nog Dom 3ieflen; 
Don gtofi etPflitt, etc. 

(d) Agency, by, especially of passive verb, usually personal (Less, xxvil). 
(r) Specification, of (and here often for genitive, § 432) : 

(t) bet Sbntfl Don @nglanb ; Feinet Don une ; tttnten i^ie Don biffem SBein ; 
and with adjectives : PoU Don, /"''/ of, etc. % 433). {2) Description : Sin 
aSonn Don ffi^i^e, Don 60 3Qfiten ; ein @c^au(pielti Don $tof*frton, by profession; 
eln Seufel Don elnet gtnu, a dcuil of a woman; and in many phrases. So 
vi'A\names, primarily from: thence of, as sign of nobility: gUtjt Don SBie- 
matd, etc 

(/) Limiting object, of, conceinmg; with verbs like benlen, ^alten, 
I|Bt«i, iogen, (^niben, Iptedjen, roiffen, etc.: taa% benlen @ie Don i^m? your 
opinion of (see an) ; icf) t^tO^ bOD^n, nf it, mentioned if (b((litbtl, about it, iif 
ttttaU). 
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Sair with dat. or accns., in front of, before. 

I. With dative: (a) /'/a.r?, (i) position before : UDTbem 2^n fltt|m; UOt 
nuinen augm ; ©diriit nor ©i^ritt, step iy step, (i) In preience of, before : 
t»t bon ®triii|t(, btm St^ttr, fitV"- 

(t) Time, (I) priority before : Hot aS(t^na(^tcn ; Dor Script @tbutt ; (2) 
preference before ; »or alloi iJinatn, bifare all, first. (3) Especially of time 
past, ago : oor rincm 3a^ ; Bor '^tKiva,, in times past. 

{A In presence of before, from: (1) Dor einem flte^cn, Xafiee from; Oor 
itm lobt (tfdirfdfn; and with like verba: fid) fflrffttfn, iHteni ; fid) ^Qten, 
netbtrgtn, Bevftfifn— Oor, i^ori?, oi from (to avoid), ffiomtn Dot, tewam 
against, etc Hence (2) Cutijf, fram, ot for: Uol 9n[|fi flicl)(n ; Dor gmibe 
wdncn ; Oor ^unflcr flErben (aee niiB}. 

z. With accusatiTe, motion bef re : Istr fc^n unS Cor bag tifox (go mi 
and, etc.); bU ©anb Dot bit augfn Vl'fn ; oot baS ©(tii^t afforbfil rocrbfn 

(with motion implied), fltfie Dot bil^, looi be/are you (direction) ; but |(^ joft rt 

Vot mir lirgen (place), etc. 

^n, with dative only, properly to, but with various uses, (a) Primarily, 

motion \o ^ {\) a person (for place, see nod^) : ft [am 3U tnlt, lief J" (f'nft 
3Jiuttei. Hence (2) to one's house (see bei) : ju btm ©cbntibet ^t^tn, to the 
tailor's. Also (3) of actions directed to persons: cr (prad) ju mir, long ju 
mit, spoke, sang to me, etctc. 

(b) Outside of persons, (1) motion to (yet with motion of arrival at, thus 
distinct from nod)) : Sr gdjl taglti^ jut ©tabi, to town (ifi nat^ btr ®. ge- 
%0.-Oii.fa, has gone [started) to the toTvn ; fie Ifgttn bog ®elb JU (rincn (5ii6cn, ai 
his feel; Wn, Ott JU Z>li, from plaee to place ; and in many phrases: JU Enbt 
tommcn ; jU ©runbe ge^en ; ju ®d)anbcn tocrbett, etc. (z) In addition to: 
tr nimnit Saffft Ju jcincin aBcin, ivilh Ms tsine; jubfin, bop, besides. 
{3) Limit, degree — up to: bo9 ifl ld)6n jum ©ntjiidcn ; boS tji jum Em^cn ; 
pm 3:obe betrSbt ; junt tofnigften, a^/^ai/. 

(c) Direction to, (l) O^Vrf: Me I'icbe JU ®olt, love to God; Suft Jttm Xaniftl, 
desire to dance. (2) Purpose, fitness, iox : 3)09 gJIenet blent junt ©i^tltiben, 
mein ©otjn ifl Jum Sailfmonn ^^\mmt, for a merchant; bereit Jum £obe ; and 
in phrases; JU @tt|le bitten, iwag*«/; ju SHate geljen, nel)mni ; ju SSette geljeii 
(for sleep) ; jii ^ifi^t fle^en {to eat— mi) bem %., to the table) ; mtt JU St- 
foBeli ; jutn SEi)tPieI,/of example, etc. 

(d) Effect, (I) Transition to: DflS Soffer ttiltb JU gl8 ; bet finaBe mSi^ 
jum ajlonne ^erait ; and in phrases : ju ©tonbe btingen, t6 accomplish ; ju 
©efii^te betommen, to get sight 0/ ; jum SJatren ^aben, te make a fool of , etc. 
Hence (i) ^factiti've obfeet {\ 443. c). 
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(e) nhTioirt niotioii, at(seel)i (i) P!ai:e [tovms, etc), p^oriS; bleUill' 
netf^tat }U Strlin; and in phrases: jU $aufe; iat ^anb, ai Jiatuf ; jurSet, 
at sia; tinem ju giigen licacn — especially with following adverb: ^um 
'ScfOtt, gen(iet — I|inau8, out of {at), etc. (s) Time, at, in general expres- 
sions (see on, um) : 3" SBctlinQi^tcn (but am 25. ©eccmbev); ju SDIitlag (but 
nm 12 UI)r) ; jur 3(it ber SIRcbicocr ; ju fllti^tr 3ctt; jii itinet ^fU, « dui 
time; also tor: eln ®c(i^en( jum ©ebuttStage, a birthday gift. (3) Prapor- 
tinn — ta, for: 3)06 ©IM jujicft ©tollmen, (WD^oK4.rBo/ir«/ bae ^Jfunb 
jn ]6 Unjen gcrn^uet ; jum Sieit, >'« fart; }U Xaufenben, i^c thousands {at a 
time) ; \t JU JloBif, ftw/iv a/ o time. (4) Manner, in many phrases, on, by, 
etc. : JU Eanb, jit aBoflet, ju IJfetb.iu gug, jn Snaf", ju aJiut, etc 

Norn. — F(B }«-iri*-iBlnii"ive, st( f 475- 

Remark: — The foregoing examples may suffice to illnstrate the idiomatic 
uses of prepositions, and their wide extension of meaning. A full exhibition 
of this subject would require a volume. It may be worth while to add here 
the well-known do^erel lines of the German grammars : 

I. Genitive. II, Dative. 

UniDcit, mtttels, Iraft unb titii^rrnb @c^reib : 
laiit, Uttmofle, iingcaditet, mif, nai^, nfii^fl, nebft, lamt, 

ober^olb nnb untftftolb, bd, feit, Don, jw, jutoibcr, 

innti^alb unb augec^alb, cntgegcn, augci:, aue, 

bieefelt, jenleit, ^Iben, negen, Pets mil bcm £>alitt nieber. 

ftotf, aui^ IdugS. jufolgf, no%: 

flf^en mit bem ®enttti), "!■ Accusative. 

Dber fluf bit gcagt weffen? ael ben ffiSBilern : burc^, fflr, oljnt 

I)o4 tfl flier nti^t ju oergeflen, fonbft, gegcn, um unb loibec, 

bag bel btejcn legten biet ft^irctbe |)ete ben bietten gaO, 

oui^ ber !J)otl» ritfctifl fd. nie rinen nnbcrn nUber. 

^ittju fcmntt iioc^ „um — roillen.' 

IV. Dative or Accusative. 
9In, auf, ^intet, neben, in, 
fiber, unta, not unb jmtji^en 
ftc^tii mtl bem Bierten goll, 
loenn man fcagen lann : tito^in? 
3Rit bem bcitlen ftt^ fit fo, 
bog man nut fann fragen : wo? 
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NOTE ON THE ORDER OF WORDS (LESS. XXXVI.). 



The following mnemonics have been found useful for beginners. Of course 
Ihey do^not cover all possible cases. 

Referring Co the formulae, p. 177, let also a denote any single verb-adjunct, 
and c any subordinating connective; also lei P stand (or Principal, and D 
for Dependent sentence. Then: 

„ ( N ^ S. V. A. t _ , 

D= T = tS. A. v. — oneform; 

the verb, V, being the VariaiU. 
»<»■. — 1. a nuir alsD be an introdudory cUiuc (J 344, 5). 
1. In a relative diuu, c ii included in the prauouii. 
In Complex sentences ; (i) the Principal precedingi 

PD = NT, or = IT — two forms. 
(i) The Dependent preceding — here P = I — hencei 

DP = TI — one form. (For Exceptions, see § 35a} 
The order of possible verb-adjuncts may be indicated by the following 
formula: 

A ^= I. Pron. Objects : a. accusative, b. dative; a. Adverb Time; 
3. Noun Objects; a. Dat.,*. Accua.,^. Gen.; 4. Adverb: a. Place, 
b. Manner; j. Objects with prep.: a. person, b. thing; 6. Pred. 
noon oradj.; 7. Last, the non-personal part of the verb: sep. 
pref., part., infin., in their order (see also § 357). 
Of course all such adjuncts will not occnr together; and exceptional 
cases are not here included. 
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INDETX of SUBJECTa 



(REFERENCES TO 55-) 



Ablut, verbs, 113 ; nouna, jgj-i 1 iid)W 

AI)MlDt«,acc., 446! iup«'L,4^; inta., 
. pan., ,8', 4- 

1: 1*-SS; fweign, 56-60 i ■ 



ter)p.J47,« 
AdiMtlTM: <to 

i™i, 134-5 ; 
u advErbs, 1. 






wilt 



gen.,. 



ouns, 438-9 i(lel- 



»'■. 4)8; 



■. *4«-50^ 



with ucm- 441 ; spedal f( 

AdJeetiTft pronouns, S6-S; possess., 193; de- 

clauses, 34!,*i Jidjuncts, jy. 
IdjBBCU of ooim, 151 ; of adjective, j;]; oC 

401; dist. from adj., 4491 speda] uses, 484; 



Apoatrophe, 70. 
AppodUOH, 419. 4 ; f° 
iTtieiai nit/:, ded., ; 



uu^, decL, 79; use, 419; posidon, 430; 
repeated, 49 1. 
Amxillftrjverba, 167-74; diuingouhed, 396-9; 
omitted, 350, 4 ; of mood, >6o-S, 471. 



Cue (see Doni., gen,, iIc); with preps., sum- 

CalMtlt* verbs, 361 ; lofftn, 369. 

CklH, clauses of, 486,3. 

CUu«, dependent, 330-4; 348; 4S6; poaU 
tion of, JS9-60. 

Conputram, 149-sS : img., is6-3; of ad- 
verbs. 315-7; correl., 334; speda] forms, 450, 

ConpOBltfOB of verbs, insep., 377-9, 369-76 J 
5ep.,j8)-s, 377; sep. or inscp,, 387-8, J78; 
spedal forms, 389, 379-81 ; of nouns, 388-93 ; 
of adjs., 400; of adverbs, 401; sumiDaiy^ 






:, ded., 



HcepiLon^ 



Canpoaltliim); phras 
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iDd obj- veibo, aa 
So, (or KC.) .7,1 
.1 (f« poB.), «9 



II., 






; III., * 



compound, lat'i; synopus, l»4. Of ad- 
nouns (see (heir dasHs). 
DNBBaitntlTe, ad), and proo., 104-10, <^: 

BapHlent claiuu, 348, ag; verb (position), 

Dcrlratlnn — of verba, }&i : by rool-cbange, 
561-3 ; by BufBi, 364-s i from nouns, 366 ; 
from adJB., 36;; — of nouna: from verba, 
383-4 ; from adjs. or nouns, 385-6 (without 
■u&<i iSa-j; with Euifii, 384-6); by prefii, 

fa, 396); -of adverbs, 39;; summary, ,0., 

Dlgnrh* (and trigraphs), consonant, 33-43. 
KliBiiiitlyai, 7^,3^6,6. 
DIphthongB, ib-10. 



firBKB — relation to Ei^liah ; 
Less. XL V. 
Qrlnn** Law (outline), 408. 



IncdnpUts compounds, 37 



EnphoDf, in nouns, 
Eidaiaktt<iii,3i6; < 

,74,// pan., 336, a 
Ei|iletlTe(eS), a9i, . 
Futitlve. 



443 i ^f- flu). ** 
in -n (.0*), 



fleDd«r, 71, I2S-A; spedal foi 
UesitlTe, 71 ; with prep., i3c 

433 ', with verba, 434 ; adverl^ 



' ! mood and tense. 



467; question, nS, 467, d. 
iBSBltlte, (oTm of pasl pari., modal, 164-5 ; 
exclam., 336; poailion, 33S; uses, 473 ; sim- 

Inttparable verbs, 177-9; 369-76; special 

forma, jSo. 
Iat«r}eCtl<IB>. 33S-7; with gen.,43s, c," wilh 

dat„ 439, d. 
InterrogatlT*. prom and adj., 117-11 ; use ol. 

458;in£n.,474,/ 
iBvertdd order, 165; 344-6. 

M«UBre (terms of), 31a, 431. f. 

■tied nouns, 99-104 i adjecdus, 136-a j 

verbs, 253-4 ; prefixes, 381. 
nodal verbs, 160-7; withomilled infin., 168; 



I, 89; plurals, rxHi., p. 139; adjs., 

d days (names), 3.3 ; in dales. 

ic., (lenses), 462-5; imper., 176; 

(see «*,■««/,); aua. ol (see 

[485. ". 
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381 



1I„ Bi-i; III., 89; weak, 9»-*; 
99-105; proper, 109-13 ; foraga, 115-30 ; 

382-4; from a4). « nouns, 385-6; by pre- 
fii, jS; ; compostloD of, 3S8-91 (and ac 



Nnnher. 7 1 ; spedal cases, 
]lan«nU, cardinal, 300-4 
ordina], 307-8; compounc 

OtjMtU, poaitkin of, 354; 
direct, 441 ; double, 434, . 

Ottatlt*, senlencF!, orde 

46a: adverb (I>d4), 463, : 

Order of worda ; sa fositi 

OrdlBsl nums. . 307-8 ; con 



impounds, 306; 



PoiaeulT*! adjectives, 191; proDouns, 193-4, 
for personal, 43a, d; art, for, 416; tr. by 
dat. pcrs., 439; »P«iil cases, 455. ^ 

PotentUl subjunctive, 467. 

Fredlcmte, adj., 117; super]., 160-1 ; concord 
of, 461. 

insep., 387-8; compouod, Z&9 i ftpcda] fonns, 
J79-S1 T — meaning of, insep., 369-76; aep., 
37j; in nouDS, 387 ; inadjs,, 396. 
PrapoiltloDa, with dai., 164; uc, 178; dat. 
or ace, 179; conct. uithart., 191; (spurious) 
iZo't ompound, 40a \ for gen,, 431-3-3-4; 



Fmrtl(ipl«, ded,. 141; perfect :- augment. 


460 ; expletive (e4), 453 ; poutioa of ot^ects, 


ais-6; in modal perfects, 364-3; e"lani.. 




335, 3 1 in comp. tenses. 341 ; uses of, 47^1 i 


ProiaDclatlop, vowels, 3-9; mod. vowek. 


absolute, 481, 4;— Pfesenl, 479-80; — fuL 




pass., 483 ; idjuncls of part., 483. 


double letters, ,4 1 foreign woids, 47. 


Psrtldplal adiectives, 479J 481,3; equiva- 


Proper aaian, decL, 109-113 ; article, 416; 


lents, 4S0, a- 


plural, 4J7;liUes, 418. 


PartlUn, no an., 418 ; gen., 431 ; apposition. 


Purport, subjunct., 46S, r; infin. (um - ju). 


43.,=.* 


476. 


PMdteconj.. 170; nseof,;73-j, 437.';"'b. 




sUtules for, 374-76- 


Befleslf* pronouns, 185, 434; verbs, 350-3; 




for pass., 3,4; (false) with gen., ,34, c; 


Purfset len«, 464; pan. (see>orfi.>ir). 


with dat., 437, 6. 






special fonns, 45a; demonst. for, 457; ""b 




relat., 439, 1, 6. 


BepctltloB, idarl., 4)i; <[ possess., 45s; (^ 


Pcr»>tac«tloi, by alttib. gen., 430. «tt. 


subject, object, auid], (sunmiaiy), 487- 


Plural, of nouns, 134, rtm.; foreign, it j-id. 




4aj, d; special forms, 434-5 i double, 434-5 1 


Scbrlrt (alphabet), at end. 


of proper names, 4»7; pi- veri) witll t«]es. 




461, 3, CI pron. address, .Sj-S. (See App,). 


positioo, 343, 3S7; meaning, 377; special 


PoaltlOB (order of words}, lirst rules, 177, 




103; summary (Less, XXXVl,); - verb. 


Stroag decl. of nouns, 74-89; of adjs., iji-j; 


338; normal, j3»-43 ; inverted, 344-6; buna- 


(or weak) adj. forma, 449 ; cooj. of verbs, 


posed, 347-9; spedal cases, 350-1 1 — ad- 




juncts; of noun, 351; of adj., 353; of part.. 


■phabetic list); change to weak derlv., 36a. 


483; -objects, 354; infin.,353; dependent 


Subjeft. oraitted, 4^9 \ repealed, 46.. 487 ; con- 


clauses, 3S9-6o; synopsis, p. 185. 


cord with, 461, a ; change of, 4;^ 
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BmbJnacUn mood, 466; lafinct, 467 


opta- 


T.rta, «i^^2r,. .67-74; codjugation, 195. 




70-1; 




^mrpoK, 4W, t. 




of Btrong. ai8-30 {see synopsiB, p. 134, and 


BmbordlBkUiig conjs., 330-4- 




alph. list); mixed. as3-4: modal. j6o-i; ir- 






regular, JS5-fi {see list)] reflexive, 150-1; 






passive, 170-6; imperaoDal, 190-5. Cfflnpo- 


pere. pnm., 457; »dv. for adj. Lnafct., 




aitioD of:-inMp., J77-9; 3*9-76; «P-. 






a8i-s, 377; Sep- ot iosep,. 1S7, 37S; eom- 


384-6; adj.., 5,5-6; «dv.. 398. 




pound prefiies, 189; special cases, J79-8'. 


Sipurlatlie, 149, iSS; prtdicaw, t6o-i 
wluW, 3-6, 4SO- 


; »b- 


Synlaj. of: with gen., 434; "itll dal., 437 1 
Wllh Mt., M. ; double ol^KB, 434, *, 437. 


S«l>lM,ii.£n.,.76,.. 




443i lognate obj,, 444; iniin. obj., 474. 


S7llaU«s,6S. 




Concord, 461. Podtion of, 338 — noimal, 


SfBOpilt, TOUB d«l., ,.<; hJK, .661, 


«rong 




verbs, 159; vcrb-poHlion.p. 1B5. 




■pedal OSes, 350-1 ; synopda, p. 185. 


TcatM, indicative, 46a; prcKni, 463 
and perf«t. 464 ; fmute and ful. peri 


paw 
46s; 


TovelB, quanlitj, 3 ; pionuDcialion, 4-9 ; 
modilied. 10-15; doubled, 44; change of 
(ablaul), 1J3, Mte ; sequence in strong verbs. 


Ma*, JM ; of day, 305; date, 3o9-'o; 






(gen.).«5; def.(.K.),44i;cla-.«so(, 486. 
TlU«,4i8,4S5,46>,£. 


W«ak, ded. of nouni. 91-6; of ad)., 134-5 ; 
(or strong) adj. fonns, 449; am)- of verbs, 


ir»U«t..o.«3.no.eip..8,,„^;„ 


itt«, 


We»Ul.r, .9", =9J. 






W.lglit(atKi.«asuH),3",43.,*. 



a»i(r(ie(»nct), 460,*;— Iftnlb. 311,1, 
■nflmt, infin., 475,/; — tia^ 477, c. 
•«rH(, adj., 400, 5. 
«IA, with rel., 459. 3 ; with conj., 
l£om>, 485. 



INDEX OF T7VORD-FORMS. 

— Forma not here indeicd art referred in the VocabnlarT' 
,4n. ./'■«.. 78. 386. 6. 

n (Mr), in comp., 1S4. 309, 457 ; dem. orr 
351, li indef., 4S9, 3 ; "•*>'. (reason) 4S6, 
!■«, klcf, gram, sul^., 110. 
tlilft. omitted, 350, 1 ; clauses, 477, t. 

trl., 79; Jim., xA, 456,11 457;™/., a 
:^,>r«'«/..3S.,a. 



M*r, ktitd, 46a. 5- 
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383 



r, dropped: i 



™rlH,« 



n, 367; chii 



— added, 1. 
rt, nouns, 384, }S6 ; adj., adv., 1 
tkndlrbM), 464, c, 
.rt, nouns, 384, 8,386,3. 
cilfWD,3on,««<. 
H»,«-(., 791 «.«..}<..;-«. 
•rt, nouns, ?s, 384, 3 ; idjs., 13? 



i, 384,1. 386, = ! adji, I 



decl., jiis, 3 ; verin, 364. 
Cr. addreu, 18^ 
<tt1ti (J« .lel)- 
.cni.adj..395,>- 
nfl, A^'.SD?! <>i&',,4Sj,}; 
ttf- 387, S- 
tl, /ran. (poalion), 

•tl. WW/, o^i', dropped, 1 



pass, 175; impers. 



fUtnl, 4-7, 449. '. 

gnu. Srnliin, dtli 
fn»^ itSn, .jlB, 3«>, 



306.3 





Wirt, wiU-bfin., 474,^ 


P-P"!-. 




.W(.n™>.386,4. 






i«,,g4,^;p«fix,37T.' 






ti«.inco„,p.,4o.,4S7. 






»i»,4K4;pKfcl, J77.I:- 






.141, adj., 395, 6. 






.i(«,p).,..S-9. 






-Umi, verbs, 115, 365. 






.U,»di.,39S,S. 






3»r, add««, .891 3tl" 






.itt.n™n^386,51pl..9 






imtm, 486. 






iti.n>.46o,3- 






,iW,adi..j95.8. 






1». 485, s- 






j(Ii(r(eiii),.4S- 






i««,4S<.- 






-Wt, nouns, j86, 4. 






Iimin, with perf . part. 


480,* 




l»»Wi,S«fcrf.46o,j, 






■(tl (.rrtei), 306. 






.lrii.^W.. 78,386,6. 






IrtHrt-B, .S7, 4'7- 






.114, adi.. 39S, ■<>; »dv- 


398. 




lirttr,cm.it.,4as,4. 






.11^.00011,384, 8! 386 






.U»%i. adv., 399, '. 






.IM, adj., 400, 4. 






rtHl, in comp. 3<*, >. 












«im*re), MS- 






..^|l|, ^d].. 400, s. 






«*, 'S6.45ol-"e. ' 


?■ 




.«, dropped, loj, 384.6 


inseited. 




.nit. BOon,, 84,4; 3S6, 


8l>^, 8j. 




Uit. a*., 3"8i cmj.. 






idioms, .85,6. 






mm, *fti., 48s, 7; ""V 


486,1. 




»». /"J»-, >8oi prcfii, 


.831 £«/ 




i; omkled, ISO, 1, 






486,4. 






rt«,(ju)infin.,47S./ 


-l>o6. 4 




(lMt<<in),3«,43>.'^; 


in pa»t. 
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3^4 



•Rill, adj., 400, s. 
•I,plu[., t3o;adT.,i99,<< 
'I fqr rt (it), <5J 1 for »0», ja »/i. 
.f«I, .id, Doun. 3B4, 7. 

|i|n> wiil> preunt, 46}, ^; lifioDu, 485, B. 

ac. Cr. (tltlH), 4SS. 

|t4llC|B. w 1t4|t4ti, etc.. 300, mU. 

|(<H. v., lui,, 171, >9;; dial, fnon istrlten, 



Rtknjtt'. for fiebit^n, ot 



ird,<s,,i(/.-.. 189)- 



«. . , JU.<76; - boS,43 



«T;™tr/.udfl* 


458,,. ,59,3. 


IMK («04), 3^ 




Ml, 4«t, .. 




■Mtlft, >dT., ,w, r. 




I«I*T, «(,,i«>,,58; 


"/.. 2M. 4S9i 


Unm, (lime) 4*6,11. (<»iid.)4S6,3i (0 


486.4; oimt«d,3SO 




•re, -W., 1.9, 4531" 


, 136, 4S9- 


l..i(l»rt),».,*14s!. 


31 4S9.4- 


wraii. 24s, 460, 6. 




WtrlM. aux., 173-41 


1731 posilioii. 


imptn., 3Sj, 4, *. 




Wtbtt, lBMa,preau< 


iSS, 


Mt, *ft.„ 153. 4SO, 


>; (w«iti« 


(lime) 486, i,-_fcitlS,)o8. 


»» (n.«,.i.,,}7) ;«.«!.. 4S6, J. 


w.»i,4as, .oios..., 


4S6.4. 


wnkn, 170- 




•t., 174. 




I, iufin,, 176; ,75-6; 




^., 47«- 
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German Handwriting [Sd^rift]. 



The Large Alphabet. 



H I J K L M N 

O P Q R S T U 



W X Y Z 





Tbe Small 


Alphabet. 


,-tt^^ .^ ^ ^H^ . 


■/^-f--/^ 


a 


bed e ' 


f ff g h i 


i 


,<i^ ^ ^Af ,^<^^<»' ^^^^ 

Jf 1 m no p q r 
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,^ ..ttf^*)!)' 



X y z 



Modified Vo^vels. 



^V ^, 



Diphthongs. 
ft 

C^^^iic-'^^ Ot^^^e^^ -^/^.^iS^^^ 

Au au All jiu Eu eu 

M ai ^,i ei 



Double Consonants. 
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&^ 



^!^?^#-i4^(***^»**^ 






-r.rr-rJ-, Google 







---^i»-^»;^t.»-«-->;^^^*:l-*»»V.^it^ e-«^ 






■-•*fe«-**^ 
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,„rM!»e«-»*;^>^^-»f-**^ '■f'^-it'^w^yjr' 




Dismiert by Google 




^^^■li*4«****;;4<^*-»*-r' 
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-'Ti55(:-»**«- 
















—--*-* 
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^^t-i-t'V-*^ ^S^t-V^ 
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VOCABULARY TO THE SCRIPT 

(ABRIDGED} 
ntludsHg the Serif I Words not found in ihi Gtnerai Vocabulary. ■ 



KOtrtiniS, by all means, surely. 


Crai^lcn, to tell, relate. 


•ajolten, to hold on, stop. 




iwrtkta, to address. 


gatflt-Afly- 


iirmel,>»., sleeve. 




atlanlll4, Atlantic 


farltBinincn, to get on, get through. 

fflnlt, fifth. 

mm. fifty. 


Icbe, both. 


SelOlauns,/., rewanl. 




lemertoi, to remark. 


fltfatt. collected, cool. 


teqiieitl, convenient. 


BereidlMI, to redound, result. 


Itftjittaig, continuaL 


®((l6i4t(,/, history, story. 


eentd, m., pnrM. 


SeUfg, certain. 




@ani, n., gold. 


tUlltdl, after it, about it. 


gudtn, to peep. 


kCIIBI>4r nevertheless. 


®ultini, m., florin. 


SoItOt,™., doctor. 




aiorff^tllft,/, village tavern. 


^istetfa'ffCB, to leave behind, b» 


tmm%t\i,f., stupidity. 






«a«lltBt(4)iS, haughty, proud. 


elea|>IlS, likewise. 


eoffniBi,/, hope. 


eSterfilrttB, reverent. 


laltn, to fetch, bring. 


«,«.,egg. 




(IflOl, (one's) own, peculiar. 


3ltftl,/, island. 


etaB*Wftet, vain, conceited. 


3ta(lrt«, m., Italian. 


eilR, once, one day. 


dual, m., James. 


entllailjeil, to receive. 




CRglintltt, «., EnglUhman. 


fodieii, to cook. boil. 


flltBtB''"'' *o teply, retort. 


ftiinigrri«, »., kiogdoin. 


flhrHflntt, «., event, occurrence. 


«»fl,/, food. 


cnu^aca, to exhort, warn. 


1861, cool. 


tWillm, to reply. 


ihuMl,/, art. 



■,Gt.)(.)'^lc 



VOCABULARY. 



eittrartBt',/, lileiJiture. 
Sa^f >S hole. 
SaA, M.. lord. 

Mflgetf leai>i meagre. 



R«4tni)elL JW., disadvantage. 
KoFt,/. noae. 

9«|I0, «., pope. 
!?«(•»',/., person, 
fhrulltr, m., boaster. 
Vntlitlj',/.. proTince. 
WtflfmtB,/, < 



»«r,«.,coat. 
NaQm, m., fame, glory. 

Sl^fen, »., Saxony. 
SdlriftfftBtt, m-, author. 
Sevier, m., scholar, puplL 
felfcB, rare, scarce. 
Sitit,/, coslom. 
fonAig, other, else. 
Spanint, n., Spain. 
ttlCifeil, to eat, dine. 



t{$)tHI, dear. 
%%XA, «, TyroL 



Brntmleti, t 

nntraaTtct, unexpected, y' 

Unltrftiitjitng, /, support, aid. 
IttBtrllgiinit, shamelest. 

itlfoIgtH, to pursue, persecute, 
IRlUigeil, to desire, demand. 
StrftQtM, «., oversight, mistake. 
SttBaxb, m., understanding, sense 
Vstfa^, tn., ancestor. 
DDtftelltn. to present, introduce. 
borabnTBegcii, to pass (by). 

Sagni, m., caniage. 
SBtieatit,/, wisdom. 
ntitigffniA, at last. 
iDlbtnta, to dedicate. 
BitHW, «., landlord. 
IBUj,»..,wit. 
Hutlfeil, cheap. 
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A German Reader for Beginners in School 

or College. By EDWARD S, JOVNES, Professor of Modem Languages in ihe 
Universily of Soulh Carolina! Half leather, s32 pages. Price by malt, 
2I.OO. lotroduction price. 90 «eats. 

'PHE most valuable qualities <tf this popular Reader are : — 
■L (l) It begins very simply, and is steadily progressive. (2) The 
selectioDS are of general interest to all readers, and are of the highest 
order in literary merit. (3) It is tkpresefttative in character, including 
some Roman type (35 pages out of 150), Schrift, and rwm and old 
orthography. (4) The notes are thoroughly helpful, and ara sug- 
gestive and stimulating, as well as explanatory. (5) The vocabulary 
exhibits the formal relaiion of German words clearly to the eye : i.e, 
derivation, composition, etc., teaching the beginner to group words by 
form and meaning. (6) The brief appendixes iaclude a unique list 
of Irregular Verbs, summary view of Atcent, the Declension of Nouns, 
aad the Order of Words, and of German and English cognates. 

space permits only a brief selection from the -many commendations 
recei-ued. A detailed pamphlet will be sent on application. 



Ut> 



CalTln Thomas, Prof, cf Germai 
:. of Mich.: The best Reader Ihei 
Ihe markel. All three of my assa 



O. Seldenstlclcer, Prof, of Germioi, 
Univ. of Pa.: A superior book, eicel- 
lently adapted for the object inlended; 
prepared with great care and judgment. 

H. C. TOTllte. Prof of German, Cor- 
nillUHh).: It tnatcheswell the Grammar. 
The two books have Iheir place well 
defined and will do a good work. 

Waller DeerlDff, Prof, of German, 
VandtrUlt Univ.: An admirable tiook 
for the purpose the author has in view, 
viz.. to "smooth the way into German" 
(or ieg'oaurs. 

A. W. Spanhootd, Teacher in St. 
PohTi ^kool. Concord. N. H. : The 
Reader pleases me extraordinarily; I 
shall make use of it here in my classes' 

W. H. Van der SmisBan. Prof. 
of German, Univ. 0/ Toronto: A most 



admirable book. I am particularly 
pleased with the gradation ia difficulty 
and with German script 

F. B. Eloe, Inst, in German, 111. Nor- 
ma! School. DixoH. III. : We have used 
Joynes' German Reader for two terms 
and like it vecymuch. We are satisfied 
that we have Introduced Ihe best text. 

Fred. Leop- Sctaoenle, Teacher of 
German, High Si/tool, Louisville. Ky.: 
It is exactly Ihe Vipi if class-book I have 
been looking tor, «ver since 1 began 
leaching German to Jm-rican pupils. 

O. P, Kroeh, Prof, of Mod. Langs., 
Stevens Iiu.. Hoioien. N- y.: Students 
will find in it excellent judgment and 

Hermann Scbonfeld, Tea/her of 
German. Swain Free School, New Bed- 
ford. Mats. : It could not be better 
arranged and annotated. Of its many 
merits, the principal one is its excellent 
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Selections for German 



By Charles Harris, Ptof. of German Language and Liteiature in Oberlin 
College. 150 pages. Cloth. IntrDduclion price, 50 cents. By mail, 60 cents. 

THIS book consbts of progressive selections, each complete in 
itself, accompanied by notes and vocabulary. It is intended to 
give abundant material for exercise in the writing of simple German, 
and is compiled in the belief that the tirst need of the student is much 
ptactice in easy exercises, rather than the slow and laborious writing 
of more difiicutt ones. Great pains have been taken to make the vj- 
cabulary complete and accurate. 

GuBtav Oruenor, lKstruci<ir in 
Girman,yaU Univ., New Havm, Cmn.: 
Itslrikesmeasaverysensiblebook. Isball 
give it a trial. It is based on the right 
ideas. (Of*, n, 1890.) 

B. Primer, Pmf. 0/ Modern Lan- 
SUases,ColaTada Coll., Colorado Sf rings : 
'.n excellent book; just adipted to class 

ork. (Oct. 19, 1890.) 

a. P. Norton. Pra/.af Modern Lan- 
guages, Olivet Coll., Miih.: The Tariety 
ipe of the selections and care in ~ 



Airred B. Nlcbole, /nst. in Ger- 
man, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mats. : I shall make use of the book, 
which seems to be well planned and exe- 
cuted. <Ort. II, 1890.) 

Oswald Seldensticker, pro/ of 
German, Unit, of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delfhia : I have used the book in two 
classes since October and can now say 
that the favorable impression which it 
made upon me at the first and which led 
to its introduction has been confirmed and 
strengthened by three months' test. 

O'a™. ,2, 1891.) 

German at Sight. 

By Eugene H. Babbitt, recently Instructor in German, Harvard tinivers 
30 pages. Paper, Price, 1 5 cents. 

THE object of this pamphlet is to serve as a sort of syllabus 
elementajy grammar, to be used in connection with Sheldoi 
Brandt's or Whitney's Grammar (the usual grammar with e 
being designed for another purpose). Every teacher or student using 
either of these grammars should have this valuable if not indispensable 
accompaniment. 



It of notes a 
lent book. 



(Orf. II 



90-) 



Jamea A. Harriaon, Prof, of Ger- 
man, Washiiigton and Lie Univ., Va.: . 
An interesting pamphlet, very ingenious I 

the main difficulties in the acquisition of I 
German. 



Mra. J. B. Dietz, Prof, of German, 



t Unii 



1 City: '. 
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Boisen's Preparatory Book of German Prose. 

ConUining the best Gernian Tales, Graded and Adapted to the Use of Begin- 
ners inC<^gesandHigh5choo]s,with Full Notes. By Hekmann B. Boiseh. 
Cloth. 30J pages. Price, by mail, fi.oo. IntioductiDn price, 90 centa. 

INTENDED to furnish the learner witli material for copious reading 
of easy, correct, and interesting prose. In malting the selec- 
tions, the main requisite for the end proposed, an easy style, has been 
kept steadily in view. With one exception, the selections are com- 
plete in themselves and include the best tales of Bechstein, Grimm, 
Andersen, HaufE, Hebel, Engel, Wildermuth, Jean Paul, some of the 
" Musikalische Mserchen," by Elise Polko, and selections from " Tales 
of Antiquity." The editor has taken such pieces as would best stim- 
ulate curiosity by variety, encourage diligence \fj facility, and reward 
application hy pleasure. 

The notes are intended to supersede in a great measure the time- 
wasting drudgery of reference to a dictionary, but they are, for the 
most part, merely suggestive, throwing the burden of work upon the 
Btudent: some, in the nature of a concordance, calling the student's 
attention to passages where a given word or phrase has occurred 
before ; others recalling kindred or synonymous words ; others, again, 
leading him to discover for himself the precise meaning of a word by 
calling his attention to its constituent elements. 



Hermaim Hubs, Prof, ef Gir> 



t Call..- 



e been u 



with mature students, though beginners in 
the study of Gerniin, and it gives tne a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

Alfred Heimeqiiln, £>t/f. of Mod. 
Langi.,Unhi.ofMUh.: I consider this 
(mall book superior in every respect. 

OharlsB P. Otla, Frof of German, 
iHUituU of Ttthnalogy, Boston : I have 
used this book for the past two yeais, and 
I have found it vtry salisfadory. 

A. H. Mliar, Prsf of Mod. Lang., 
Unh. of Roeheslir, 1^. Y.! It answers 
my Idea of an elementary reader belter 
than any I have seen. I shall use it. 

B. B. BabBon, Tiacher of Gorman, 
BngUsi High ScAool, Boston, Mast. : It 



better than anything of the kind hlHt- 
'illshed. The selection of pieces ii 
t. The notes petfonn the office 
itelligenl, earnest teacher, and viill 
surely stimulate the learner to exercise 
his powers of observation, memcjrj, and 



W. C, Collar, Prin. o/Roxitiry Laliit 
Sihool, Mass. : It seems to me to supply 
1 want that many teachers of German 
[nust have found embarrassing. I mean 
Ihe lack of a body of Hterature conaistinK. 
not of fragments, but of literary wholes, 
offering the fewest difficulties of mattel 
ind of language, and yet written in fin* 
and charming style. I cannot express loo 
emphatically my approval of the plan and 
purpose of the notes. 
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German Conversation. 



original author of Joynes-Meissner German Gi _. __. ,_„._. __ 

troduclion price, J5 cents. Price by nail, 85 cents. 

rHIS is Dot ^phrase book, nor a method book of any style, but a 
scheme of rational conversation, based on the elementary knowl- 
idge of grammar, and following the natural development of thought 
and language. Exercises in reading, memorizing, dictation and con- 
versation are combined with a skill and tact worthy of Dr. Meissner's 
eminent reputation. The materials are neither trivial nor abstruse, 
but hit the happy mean of true conversation, covering a wide range 
of important and practical topics. 

The book is not only, as its title declares, "A Companion to all 
German Grammars," but is equally adapted to every method of in- 
No book of equal ability and merit has ever been o£Eered 



Onkel und Nichte. 

An original story. By Oscar Faulhaber, Professor of German, Phillips 

Exeter Academy, N. H. 64 pages. Paper. Price, bj moili 04 Cents. Intro- 

THIS Story is a picture of German life in its variety, describing the 
features of different classes of political, civil and military soci- 
ety. The military life bears on the historical period of Napoleon I. 
The book touches upon the education of youth in that period, upon 
national festivals, social life, travel, customs, traditions, and art as 
found in the galleries, with glimpses of German history, and refer- 
ences to other historical events. Words of foreign origin, unless 
thoroughly incorporated in the language, have been carefully avoided; 
the purity of the Saxon or Germanic idiom is maintained; the con- 
struction ia not too complicated, and the style, changing from descrip- 
tive to narrative, will afford the student excellent drill in translation 
or in reading at sight, and will secure a rich and varied vocabulary, 
a matter of prime importance to the students wishing to thoroughly 
appreciate the spirit of German literature. 
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Die braune Erica. 



ON repeated perusal, one will be more and more impressed with 
the exquisite beauty of this "prose idyl," and with its special 
fitness, in matter and style, for use in class-reading. Tlie language 
is well suited for pupils of some advancement, and the charming 
story, with its picturesque descriptions and its delicate touches of 
character and sentiment, keeps up the interest and sympathy of the 
reader throughout. 

JamsB A. Harrison, Praf. of GirA Anne Lawton, Teacher of Gtrman, 
man, WaMngtsn and La Univ., Va.: New Bedford, Mass. ; My class al (he 
I used it a year ot two ago and lilted it, Y. M. C. A. are reading it with enthu- 



Peter Schlemihl's Wundersame Geschtchte. 



Miteetheilt von Adeliert v, 



ssn. Nad; des Dichter's Tode neu heraus- 

__„ .... .. _ ^ Edited, with an Introduction and Explan. 

alory Notes, by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages 
Fiiends School, Providence, R. I. Paper, loo pages. Price, 15 cents. 

'■pHlS is a fantastic tale by the French refugee Chamisso, belong- 
I ing to the later phase of flie Romantic School in Germany. 
Written for the amusement and delight of the wife and children of 
his friend Hitzig, it has not lost its power of pleasii^ at the present 
day, and may be read with profit and pleasure by those wishing to 
acquire a knowledge of the German language. 



Trr. A..'W.&pBxAyoof a., Pri}f. of Mod. 
Lang, in SI. Paifi School, Concord, N. 



if his ^ 



iiGerma 



I Uteral 



■efore 



:ia] in 



among those who aie to study the Gentian 
language. His charming story-novel, 
" Schlemihl," which has deservedly hecom 
a favorite work of the German people 
shows what success this Frenchman ha 
attained ly his persistent diligence, am 



what power of narrative he has required. 

a. E. H. 'Wea-ver, Prof, of German, 
SwarlAmore Coll., Pa. i I am well pleased 
with these texts. I shall no doubt have 



Chaa. Woodward Hutaon, Pri-f. 

of Mod. Lang., Univ. of Mississippi: 
Many thanksfor Schlemihl. Youarecer- 
Calnly making admirable selections lor 
youiseriei. 
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German Texts. 

Grimtn's Marchen and SckilUr's Der Tauchtr, (Price, 75 cents.) 

With foil notts and vocabulary. 

Meissaer's German Conversation. (Price, 75 cents.) 

Eitrcues in ConveiutiDD. Gemian, wilh EngUsh EquivalcDl. 

■ Van DaelPs Liander's Trdumereten. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Super's Anderson's Marchen. (In press.) 
Hauff's Das kalle Herss. Wilh Vocabulary. (Price, 75 cents.) 
Haufs Der Ziuerg Nase. (Price, 1 5 cents.) 
All Sabi and the Forty Thieves. (Price, 15 cents.) 
Bernhardfs NoveUeiten-Bibliotkek. Vol. /., Vol. II. (60 cents each.) 
Hoffmann's Historische Erzahlungen. {Price, 25 cents.) 
Primer's Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Babbitt's Hclbergs Niels Klim. (Price, IJ cents.) 
Hager's Freytag's Aus dem Slaai Friedrichs des Gressen. (25 cents.) 
Faulhaber's Francois' Phosphorus Hollunder. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Toy's Freytag's Die Journalisten. (Price, 30 cents,) 
Joynes' Jensen's Die braune Erica. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Thomas's RiehPs Fluch der Schonheit. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Buckheim's Dichtungund Wahrheit. First three books. (In press.) 
Van DaelPs Hein^s Die Harzreise. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Joynes' Schiller's Der Gelsterscher. ( Price, 25 cents.) 
Johnson's Schiller's Ballads.. (Price, 60 cents.) 
Wells' Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. (Price, 60 cents.) 
Huss's Goethe's Sesenheim. From Dichtungund Wahrheit. (25 cents.) 
Hodges' Course in Scientijic German. (Price, 75 cents.) 
Primer's Lesiing's Minna Von Barnhelm (Price, 60 cents.) 
Whites Heine's Poems. (Price, 75 cents.) 
Thomas's Goethe's Torquato Tassb. (Price, 75 cents.) 
Wenckebach's Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Erstes Buch. (jo cts.) 
Heath's German Dictionary. (Retail price, I1.50.) 

Sufficient for siudenU' use in school and college. 

Many other texts are in preparation. 

D C. HEATH & CO., Publishers. 

B BOSTON, HEW YORK AND CHICAOO. 
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Modern Languages. '°'"'LSJ»„s. 

GERMAN. 

Sheldon's Short German Grammar. (Price, 60 cents.) 

For thoK who wish to learn quickly lo rtad GtmiiD. 

Joyues-Meissner's German Grammar. (Price, Ji.ia.) 

aod HifficKDlly complelc for the advaaced scholar. 
yoyrtes' German Header for Beginners. (Price, 90 cents.) 

An inlrodgction lo the reading of German, with notes and vocabulary. 
Harris Selections for German Composition. (Price, 50 cents.) 

Giaded mateiial for tianskdoD iaLo simple German^ with nalea and yocabiilary. 

Deutsch's Select German Reader. (Price, 90 cents.) 

With notes and vocabulary. May be used wilh or without a gmnmar. 

Boisen's Preparatory German Prose. (Price, 90 cents.) 

Grimm's Mdrchen and Schiller's Der Taucher. (Price, 75 cents.) 

With fun notes and vocabulary. 
Faulhabet's One Year Course in German. (Price, 60 cents.' 

Heath's German Dictionary. (Retail price, f I.50.) 



Edgren's Compendious French Grammar. 

Part 1 the ««n/™l of French Gramnur. Price, jscsnB. Compfcls book (Parts I. 
II.) Price, (i.is. ' 

Super's Preparatory French Reader. (Price, 80 cents.) 

Graded aod interesting reading for beginners in achool or college. With notes and vo 
Houghton's French by Reading. (In press.) 

For home add school use. Contains all that is necessary lo acquire facility in reac 
oidlnary French. 

Storrs' Hints on French Syntax. With exercises. (Price, 30 ceni 

Treats particulatly those paints which give pupils the most difficulty. 
Heath's French Dictionary. (Retail price, 81.50.) 

ITALIAN. 
Grandgenfs Italian Grammar^ (Price, 80 cents.) 

SPANISH. 
Edgren's Short Spanish Grammar, {/n press.) 
Vdarra's Practical Method in Spanish. (Retail price, (1.50.) 
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• FRENCH TEXTS. 

Super's de Afusset's Pierre etCamille. (Price, 15 ceota.) 

Le Bon's Frances Abeille. (Price, zj cents.) 

Super's Souvestr^s Le Mori de Mme. de Solange. (Price, ij cents.) 

Fortier's dt Vigny's Le Cachet Rouge. (Price, ij cents.) 

Sanderson's DaudeVs Le Siige de Berlin and La Demiire Gasse. 

(Price, 15 cents.) 
Barrire's Lamariine'i Jeanite d'Arc. (Price, 30 cents.) 
Spiers'' de Vigny's La Canne de Jonc. ( In press.) 
Warren's Sandeau's Mile, de la Seigliire. (In press.) 
Super's Souvestre's Confessions d'un Ouvrier. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Boiell/s Daudel's La Belle-Nivernaise. (Price, 2; cents.) 
Boielte's Victor -Hugo' s Bugjargal. (Price, 40 cents.) 
Prices Chcix d'Exfraits de Daudet (Price, I J cenft,) 
Delbof Piron's La Mdtromanie. (Price, 40 cents.) 
Case's Moliire's Le Mddecia malgri lui. (Price, 15 cents.) 
Case's Moliir^s Le Bourgeois Gentilkomme. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Case's Moliire's Le Tartuffe. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Matzke's, Vielor Hugo's Hemani. (In press.) 
Fortier's ComeilWs Polyeucte. (In press.) 
Fortier's Sept Grands Auteurs du XIXe Siicle, (Price, 60 cents.) 

L«clureB bl French on Lamnline, Hugo, de Vigny, de Mussel, Giutier, M^rimfe, Copp^. 

Warren's Primer of Frenek Literature. (Price, 75 cents.) 

Ad hbiorical handbook. 

Fontaine's Historiettes Modernes, Vol. I.,Vol. IT. (Price, 60 cents each.) 

Short, pure and unuiually InterestiDg storlei Cot lecsnd yeir nork, Wilh notes. 
Fraser's Souvestre's (In Philosopke sous les Toils, (Price, 80 cents.) 

In clolh, with nolcB and vocahulary. 

Curme's Lamartine's Miditations. (Price, 75 cents.) 

Seledious with biographical ikclch and notea- 
Healh's French Dictionary. (Retail price, ^1.50.) 

Suffidcnl for iludeula* nte Ed school and coUcgc. 

, Many other texts are in prepteratioo. 
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